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IRELAND——THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 


In a back street in this city, where the 
footfall of the pedestrian is seldom 
heard, or the bustling barrister seldom 
seen, and far removed from the ordi- 
nary courts of law, stands an unosten- 
tatious house, differing in nought from 
its fellows, as far as external appear- 
ance is concerned. Should the visiter’s 
curiosity prompt him to enter, after 
pushing open the door that swings 
freely upon its hinges, and following a 
narrow passage, he will find himself in a 
moderately sized room, fitted up like 
a county court-house. There three 


judges, sitting upon elevated seats, pre- 


side; and from twenty to thirty pro- 
fessional persons—a few of them bar- 
risters, the rest attorney s—occupy the 
almost empty benches. ‘The observa- 
tions addressed to the court are short 
and pertinent—for they brook not long 
speeches—and_ their final decision is 
immediately pronounced in language 
equally explicit. This, at least, is 
generally the case. Impressed, per- 
haps, with an idea that these are 
puisne matters of no public import- 
ance, he is about to retire to some 
more interesting spectacle, when he 
suddenly discovers that this is the In- 
CUMBERED Estates Court. 

Of all the measures that have ever 
been passed for the improvement and 
regeneration of Ireland, none are 
likely to prove of so bold or so com- 
prehensive a scope as the Act to facili- 
tate the sale of Incumbered Estates. 
A superficial legislation had often di- 
rected other enactments against the 
eye-sores that emanated from the dis- 
eased condition of the country; but 
this act strikes deeply at their origin ; 
it is co-extensive with the evils it is 
intended to remedy, and boldly grap- 
ples with them at their source. To 
dispossess the hereditary owners of the 
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soil, to break up gigantic estates, to 
apportion them among a different class 
of persons, to pay off the incumbrances 
that hang like millstones round the 
necks of the inheritors, to introduce 
new strength, capital, and life-blood 
into Ireland, to create a yeomanry 
class—a peasant propriet ary, to sweep 
away the Chancery suits that have been 
accumul: iting in a multiplying ratio 
for years, to unfetter land and throw 
it into the market, to diminish absen- 
teeism, to place the landlord and lessee 
in a more wholesome position, with 
new arrangements for the tenant, and 
a new system for the people: these, to 
a certain extent, are among the results 
likely to follow from this act. The 
vite il import ince of the measure was, 
however, but little understood, even 
by its framers. It was looked upon 
more as a temporary expedie nt to meet 
a temporary emergency, than as a 
great and ¢ omprehensive plan destined 
to work a social revolution unexampled 
in the history of this country. 

When we reflect upon the amount 
of land about to pass through the or- 
deal of the Incumbered Estates Court, 
its territorial extent, its pecuniary 
value; and when we consider the 
short time that has elapsed since the 
commission was first constituted, and 
the r: ipidity with which so large a pro- 
por tion of the Irish soil has been brought 
into the court, itis natural that weshould 
feel a desire to examine the social con- 
dition of Ireland at the time, in order, if 
possible, to ascertain by w hat agency so 
great and so sudden a ‘change has been 
brought about, and how it has come to 
pass that the landed proprietors of 
this country, once wealthy and power- 
ful, have been reduced in so short a 
time to helpless poverty. 

In order to examine these matters 
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fully, it would be necessary to review 
the social condition of Ireland for 
many years past. But as this paper 
cannot extend beyond prescribed li- 
mits, we propose to trace as shortly as 
possible the steps by which this con- 
summation has been brought about. 

The evils which we have seen in our 
days are the results of many causes, 
all tending to the same point. It is 
not to the embarrassed condition of 
the landlords, nor to the potato failure, 
nor thé poor-rate, nor the * Public 
Works ”— it is not to any one of these 
alone that the fall of the ancient pro- 

rietors of the soil can be traced. It 
1s to a series of circumstances, extend- 
ing over many years, and closely con- 
nected with the social condition of the 
country; with the statutes by which 
we are governed ; with the executive 
administration of the laws; with the 
religion, the morals, and the habits of 
the people. 

For several years preceding the fa- 
mine the condition of this country was 
steadily improving. Farms were con- 
solidated, substantial houses were built 
for the tenants, an improved system of 
agriculture, better descriptions of stock 
and farm implements were introduced, 
flax was receiving the greatest atten- 
tion, and extensive works of drainage 
and reclamation were undertaken. 
Such was the condition of Ireland in the 
year 1846, when the potato, the solesup- 
port ofseven-eighths ofthe people, sud- 
denly disappeared, and put an end to 
these progressive movements. 

The principal obstacle to the pro- 

ss and improvement of Ireland has 
invariably been attributed to the sub- 
division and subletting of farms; and 
the great outcry always raised against 
the landlords for adopting what was 
called ‘‘the clearance system,” is a 
sufficient evidence that they, at any 
rate, were not participes criminis. It 
is difficult for persons not acquainted 
with the south and west of Ireland to 
believe that a gentleman’s estate could 
ever be partitioned not only without his 
permission, but against his positive 
will, among persons little removed from 
the condition of paupers, and not even 
possessed of “a commodity of a good 
name.” Yet such was constantly the 
practice in this country, A hut was 
raised in a night upon some remote 

rtion of his estate; at first it resem- 
Ped a thatched hay or turf rick ; after 
a few days it was elevated into the re- 


semblance of a cart-shed, and gradu- 
ally assumed the appearance of the 
neighbouring cabins. It was a point 
of honour with the surrounding tenants 
to conceal the fact from their landlord, 
and as soon as he discovered it he 
generally found that he had to undergo 
all the difficulties and expenses of a 
regular ejectment before he could dis- 
possess the intruder, The fee-simple of 
the land, in many cases, would not have 
been worth the expense; and the odium 
that attached to his conduct in the 
neighbourhood was generally sufficient 
to deter him. All sorts of expedients 
were resorted to in order to assist the 
pauper in this praiseworthy crusade 
against the landlord. A patient ill of 
typhus fever was often placed by the 
road-side in a ditch; a few branches 
and a little straw formed a kind of shel- 
ter, and in process of time a small 
mud hut bid defiance alike to the 
weather and the landlord. Another 
expedient was often adopted, previous 
to the potato failure, by a tenant, hold- 
ing perhaps a hundred acres or more, 
whose lease was within a year or two 
of its expiration. Such a person would 
often subdivide his farm, receiving 
large fines from the poor ignorant peo- 
ple, sometimes equivalent to five or 
even ten years’ rent. And such 
was their intense desire to become 
the owners of a small lot of ground, 
that no friendly caution was suflicient 
to deter them from so absurd and ruin- 
ous a bargain. If there were no cove- 
nant in the tenant’s lease against un- 
derletting, the landlord had no remedy ; 
and even if such a covenant existed, a 
suit instituted shortly before the deter- 
mination of the tenancy, against a party 
who had probably left the country, 
would, even if possible, have been 
worse than useless. The landlord had 
therefore, nooption. He was obliged, 
at the conclusion of the lease, to bring 
his ejectment against the premises, 
and, though a just and generous land- 
lord, to incur all the odium that 
should have been heaped upon another. 
Such were among the expedients some- 
times resorted to where the landlord 
resided upon his property, or where an 
active agent filled his place. In the 
absence of both, or often with the con- 
nivance of the latter, affairs were 
managed in a more open manner. It 
was no extraordinary thing for a 
person who had gone abroad for 
his health or amusement to find his 
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whole estate crowded with paupers at 
his return, after an absence of only 
three or four years; bogs, swamps, 
plantations, and moors being all cover- 
ed with squatters. On the introduction 
of strangers such artifices were practis- 
ed, but the custom of subdividing their 
farms among their children, both sons 
and married daughters, was looked 
upon as a species of legal right with 
which the lord of the soil had no power 
to interfere, and no cause to complain. 
If any objection were made, the single 
room, of which the cabin generally con- 
sisted, was partitioned into two by a 
division made of wickerwork plastered 
with mud, and handed over to the new 
married couple ; and little by little a 
second door, and finally a second house 
became planted upon the estate by im- 
perceptible degrees. And this took 
place again and again, notwithstanding 
the watchfulness of the most indefatiga- 
ble landlord. 

To receive even a faint impression 
of the extent to which subdivision of 
land had been carried in Ireland, it 
will be necessary for a person who has 
not the opportunity of obtaining per- 
sonal information to turn to two maps 
given in the Report of Lord Devon’s 
Commission (Appendix 14, 1). The 
first figure shews the subdivision ef- 
fected in one generation. The town- 
land contains 205 acres, and was 
formerly held by two tenants, but had 
been subdivided, at the date of the 
Report, into 422 separate lots! held 
by twenty-nine tenants. 


“The people had been in the habit of 
subdividing their lands, not into two, when 
a division was contemplated, but into as 
many times two as there were qualities of 
land to be divided. They would not hear 
of the equivalent of two bad acres being set 
against one good one, in order to maintain 
union or compactness. Every quality must 
be cut in two, whatever its size or whatever 
its position. Each must have his half 
perches, although they be ever so distant 
from his half acres. And this tendency 
is attributable to the conviction of these 
poor ignorant people, that each morsel of 
their neglected land is, at present, in the 
most productive state to which it could be 
brought.” 


The next figure shows the new di- 
vision proposed by the tenants, by 
which each holding would be in two 
lots distant from each other. The 
united length of an average farm 
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would be about one hundred times its 
mean breadth ; and one of the farms 
containing 1a. Ir. 15p. would have 
had a length of 266 perches, and a 
mean breadth of 4-5th of a perch, or 
the length would have been 332 times 
tts breadth ! 

As we feel that the awful crisis that 
has occurred, and which called so im- 
peratively for the Incumbered Estates 
Act, was almost wholly dependent 
upon these phases in the internal eco- 
nomy of the country, it will be ne- 
cessary to examine the subject a little 
farther, not for the sake of vindicating 
the conduct of the landlords, but in 
order to place the true merits of the 
case clearly before the reader. The 
report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the occupation of land 
in Ireland says :— 


“ The cause which most frequently, at the 
present day, leads to the eviction of tenants 
on a particular estate, is the wish of the pro- 
prietor to increase the size of the holdings, 
with a view to the better cultivation of the 
land; and whenit is seen upon the evidence, 
and in the return upon the size of the farms, 
how minute these holdings are frequently 
found to be previous to the change, it cannot 
be denied that such a step is in many cases 
absolutely necessary, and called for by a due 
regard to the interests of both landlord and 
tenant. It frequently happens, that upon 
the expiration of a leng lease the landlord 
finds his property occupied by a multitude of 
paupers, who had obtained an occupation of 
a few roods or acres, either through the want 
of a clause against sub-letting in the former 
demise, or the failure of the landlord through 
some legal defect, or his own neglect to en- 
force that covenant, if existing. Many of 
these poor people are found living in a most 
miserable way, and quite incapable of ma- 
naging their land property, or so as to derive 
from their small holdings a sufficient supply 
even of food for their subsistence.” 


The Select Committee of the House 
of Lords, in 1825, also refer in their 
report to the minute subdivision of 
land, the extreme difficulty of pre- 
venting it, and the number of persons 
intervening between the head land- 
lord and the immediate oceupier. 
And they state, that they observe 
with satisfaction, that the increasing 
intelligence of landlords is now en- 
deavouring to supply a gradual remedy 
to the subdivision of land, and that 
they entertain a confident expectation, 
that, for the mutual benefit of both 
landlords and tenants, this remedy will 
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be as extensively applied as circum- 
stances will permit. The Committee 
on Emigration in 1826 and 1827, speak 
of the growing conviction among the 
landlords in Ireland, of the mischief of 
the system of under-tenancy, and of 
the excess of population which attends 
it. In like manner, the Select Commit- 
tee, in 1830, describe the advantage of 
agriculture during the war, the conse- 
quent demand for labour, and augmen- 
tation of the population ; the increased 
value of the land, and so the tempta- 
tion for subletting. After alluding to 
the wretched condition to which the sub- 
division of land and an over-population 
had reduced the people, their Report 
proceeds :— 


“ Such was the state of things so soon 
as a fall in prices occurred after the peace. 
A change then began to take place in the 
system of managing lands. The great de- 
cline of agricultural produce prevented many 
of the middlemen, as well as the occupiers, from 
paying their rents; an anxiety began to be 
felt by the proprietors to improve the value 
of their estates, and a general impression was 
produced in the minds of all persons, that a 
pauper population spread over the face of the 
country would go on increasing, and the 
value of the land, at the same time, diminish- 
ing, till the produce would become insuffi- 
cient to maintain the resident population. The 
new system of managing lands was that of 
consolidating farms, and bringing the landlord 
and tenant more immediately in contact. It 
is stated to lead to better husbandry, to farm 
buildings, and more comfortable habitations, 
to the gradual improvement of the quality of 
the soil and quantity of produce. Lower 
rents are assumed, but on an average of years 
larger rents are paid ; and a race of yeomanry 
is likely to spring up and to be encouraged. 
These benefits are so strongly felt, that all 
the witnesses concur, that they are univer- 
sally recognised by the landlords and agents, 
and are carried into practice as far as cir- 
cumstances will admit, The risk to be ap- 
prehended is, not that the proprietors of lands 
should be insensible to these considerations, 
but that they should, in some cases, proceed 
with too much rapidity.” 


Such having been the policy of the 
landlords, ever since the year 1825, it 
willnaturally be asked how it happened, 
under such circumstances, that the evil 
continued to increase? The causes were 
manifold. The creation of the forty- 
shilling freeholders was one of the prin- 
cipal encouragements to the sub-divi- 
sion of estates. As long as they con- 
tinued to vote with their landlords, 
they increased his political power, at a 
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time when political influence was of no 
mean value to the holder. As soon as 
the late Mr. O’Connell, by their assist- 
ance, had defeated the landlords of 
Treland at the elections, he consented to 
the act for disfranchising them, and 
abandoned them, unconditionally, to 
the mercy of the irritated proprietors, 
A few ejectments which, unfortunately, 
took place from these motives, served 
to give a political tone to the question, 
which seems, even to the present day, 
to attach to the improvement and con- 
solidation of farms. 

The next great. impulse in favour of 
the multiplication and sub-division of 
farms is the unexampled increase of 
the people. It was a leading feature in 
Mr. O'Connell’s policy, that “ap- 
tive Israel multiplied in chains.” All 
his power, he was well aware, resided 
in the prejudices and bigotry of the 
lowest of the people. With the en- 
lightened Roman Catholic population 
he had but little influence, and there 
were but few of them that did not, at 
some time or other, come in for the 
full vial of his wrath. His power lay 
altogether with the lowest: he could 
pander to their prejudices, avail him- 
self of their ignorance ; awake the bal 
passions of their hearts, and appeal to 
their real miseries; and the more the 
population increased the more power- 
ful he became, not only in the number 
of his supporters, but in the accumulat- 
ed ignorance and vice that resulted 
from adding to an already superabun- 
dant population. 

In this policy Mr. O’Connell was 
materially assisted by the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood, who, apart from 
the fact that they were actuated by 
motives similar to his, had also a 
direct personal interest of a different 
kind in the increase of the population. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
Roman Catholic priest is altogether 
paid by fees. The poorest person in 
the parish often pays an annual sum 
equal to that paid by the wealthiest 
farmer ; marriage fees, christening, and 
stations, sometimes amounting to £10 
each, form the residue of his income ; 
and it will be in the recollection of the 
reader, that Mr. O’Connell, in one of 
his speeches against the payment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, in the latter 
part of his life (for previous to the 
granting of Emancipation he had given 
oe sworn evidence strongly in favour 
of such a measure), said, that it was 
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not in the power of the British exche- 
quer to pay them as they were then 
paid. For these and many other mo- 
tives, which it is unnecessary to specify, 
early marriages and the increase of the 
population have been encouraged and 
fostered in Ireland in every conceivable 
manner by the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. The miseries that must result 
from adding hundreds of thousands to 
the already superabundant population, 
and from bringing new labourers to 
compete, in a market already over- 
stocked, the disease, the crime, and the 
distress they propagated, were all set 
at nought; the result was, that the 
stock of labour was increased till wages 
fell to zero ; that the habitations of the 
poor became crowded ; that disease was 
disseminated; that theft, and all man- 
ner of vice and iniquity have been re- 
sorted to in order to procure subsist- 
ence; whilst, more painful still, multi- 
tudes perished of want. 

And here, if it were not digressing 
too much from the matter in hand, we 
may be permitted to express our regret 
that the exertions of the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood, and the very great influ- 
ence they possess with the people, are 
not directed less to the furtherance of 
agitation, with all the evils that follow 
in its train, and more to the suppres- 
sion of the crimes and outrages that dis- 
grace this country. Against the single 
sin of immorality, which, according 
to Malthus, has the effect of reducing 
the population, and of superseding the 
rites of matrimony, their efforts are, it is 
true, from motives of personal interest, 
directed; but murders, accompanied 
with unexampled barbarity, take place 
in their parishes, and the criminal 
continues at large, by their sufferance, 
and meets with the sympathy of the 
people, receiving a welcome and a 
shelter in their homes; and yet, that 
voice, so ready to denounce from the 
altar their landlord's acts, is seldom 
raised against the criminal. Farm 
houses are attacked nightly, the pea- 
sant is beaten—often murdered; corn- 
stacks are burned, horses are houghed 
and maimed, cattle robbed, honest 
men put in fear of their lives, and 

vapital driven out of the country, to 
wing its way—carrying with it happi- 
ness and the fruits of industry—to some 
more congenial clime; during all this 
time we seldom hear the voice of the 
priest ; but should a Scripture-reader 
arrive in the neighbourhood, or a 
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clergyman open a school, or a pious 
layman distribute a few copies of the 
Book of Life in that desolate region, 
the Roman Catholic priest is imme- 
diately upon the alert; the cry is 
raised—the Church is in danger !—and 
his over-pious soul is agitated with the 
most anxious solicitude lest the un- 
godly should lead any of his flock 
astray from the holy paths in which he 
has taught them to walk ! 

The combined effects of the increase 
of the population, and the subdivision 
of farms, led by easy stages to the 
adoption of the potato as the universal 
food of the lower orders, as an acre of 
potatoes will feed as many persons as 
four acres of corn. The act for the abo- 
lition of the distress of growing crops 
gave also, unintentionally, a great im- 
petus to its cultivation. As the potato, 
even if left in the ground the entire 
winter, would not be much the worse ; 
whereas, any other sort of farming 
produce would be completely de- 
stroyed if not harvested at a particular 
season ; and thereby rendered liable to 
distress. 

The facility, then, afforded of de- 
frauding the landlord was a great evil 
in itself. It made the tenant ready to 
promise a high rent for the land, and 
willing to trust to artifice or chance 
for the performance or escape from his 
contract, instead of making him feel 
that in industry and integrity lay the 
only road to prosperity. Another great 
evil that the exclusive use of the potato 
entailed upon the Irish people was, the 
inability under which it placed them 
of accommodating themselves to the 
particular circumstances in which they 
might find themselves. In other coun- 
tries the labourer has the power, should 
he be overtaken by illness, or should his 
employment fail, of falling back upon 
a cheaper and coarser food, at his dis- 
cretion; and, again, should his indus- 
try and good conduct lead to an im- 

rovement in his wages, his family 
immediately feel the benefit ; but the 
Irish cottier lives upon the extreme 
verge of human subsistence, and the 
least reduction in his daily food leads 
to inevitable starvation. It is this cir- 
cumstance that made the famine fall 
so suddenly upon the people of this 
country. As long as the potato lasted 
they were as well off as ever ; the mo- 
ment it failed, hope even forsook 
them. Again, the tendency of the 
potato system is to foster habits of 
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laziness and improvidence.* A man, 
in a few weeks, can till and plant a 
sufficiency of potato ground to support 
him and his family for an entire year. 
For the other eight or nine months he 
has nothing to do, except to fatten his 
pig with the skins of his potatoes, and 
to collect manure for the next year’s 
sowing. He thus acquires habits of list- 
lessness and idleness, and energy and 
enterprise soon cease to be numbered in 
the category of his virtues. Lastly, 
the important relations of employer and 
employed cease to exist with the cul- 
tivation of the patato, and all are soon 
reduced to one common level. 

Such being the condition of the te- 
nantry prev viously to the years 1846-7, 


let us shortly examine the position of 


the Irish landlords 
time. 

By the Act called  Pigot’s Act,” in 
consequence of its having been intro- 
duced by the present Chief Baron, 
every facility was afforded to the landed 
proprietor of borrowing money upon 
the security called a judgment. Upon 
being registered, it immediately became 
an actual chi arge upon all lands, tene- 
ments, rectories, tithes, rents, and he- 
reditaments; and upon all estates legal 


about the same 


or equitable, in freeholds, copyholds, 
or leaseholds, of which the debtor then 
was or at any subsequent period might 
become entitled to, in possession, re- 
mainder, reversion, or expectancy, or 
over which the party had a general 


power of appointment. This judg- 
ment was to be binding upon him- 
self and all claiming after him, and to 
affect, with scarcely an exception, every- 
thing on earth of which he then was, 
or subsequently might become possess- 
ed, The judgment was a short printed 
form, with a few blanks, scarcely re- 
quiring even the assistance of a profes- 
sional person to fill them up; and nei- 
ther the phraseology, nor the expense, 
nor the solemnity of the document, was 
calculated to remind the debtor that 
he was binding in the firmest meshes 
of the law all his present and future 
estates and interests. 

As soon as a judgment was obtained 
against a party, the creditor was en- 


* A noble lord who once filled a high official situation in Ireland, 
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abled to issue his execution against the 
debtor’s person or goods; and one year 
after it was obtained he was entitled to 
place a receiver under the Courts over 
his property, out of the annual rents 
and profits to pay both the principal 
and interest of his debt; and he was 
also entitled to file his billin Chancery 
for a sale of the property. 

The costs which the party was en- 
titled to who appointed the receiver, 
and the profits made by the receiver 
and his solicitor, held out to the cre- 
ditor the greatest temptations to pro- 

ceed to the recovery of his debt in this 
manner in preference to any other. 
Under the ordinary proceedings, also, 
in a Court of Equity, for a sale, a re- 
ceiver was appointed pending | the suit ; 
and the rents paid by the receiver from 
time to time into Court served as a 
spoil to pay interest and costs, and to 
allay the inconveniences that would 
otherwise have emanated from pro- 
tracted delay—a delay, under these 
circumstances, more advantageous than 
injurious. 

The expense of appointing a receiver 
is about £34; and the costs of the re- 
ceiver’s solicitor, on an estate of £800 
or upwards, averages from £75 to 
£300 per annum. In addition to these 
costs, every trifling matter connected 
with the management of the property 
must be brought before the notice of 
the Court, upon which occasions every 
person connected with the matter is 
entitled to appear, by their solicitor, 
at heavy costs ; all ultimately paid out 
ofthe estate. The result of what we 
have stated was, that the rental of es- 
tates under the Courts amounted, be- 
fore the sales under the Incumbered 
Estates Courts, to more than seven 
hundred thousand pounds a year ! 

The legal difficulties against which 
the receiver had to contend in the ma- 
nagement of the property, and his di- 
rect interest in its bad management, 
led to the results which always flow 
from such a state of things. The tenant 
was exposed to constant hardships and 
difficulties, and, at the same time, de- 
prived of the encouragement he had 
hitherto received from the approbation 


having heard that the 


entire potato crop in this country had failed, was asked—“* W hat are the Trish to do?” 
“ Let them do,” said he, “what many an honest Englishman is often obliged to do—let 


them fall back upon their bread and cheese!” The writer once told this story to an English 
gentleman, who answered—“ And wasn’t he right ?” 
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of a kind and generous landlord. In 
his place he found a person generally 
harsh, unjust, and ignorant ; and even 
in the few cases in which he was willing 
toexercise the functions of an indulgent 
landlord, so hampered and tied down 
by the regulations of the Court, and 
so practically unacquainted with the 
respective wants and characters of the 
tenants, as to fail signally in his ex- 
ertions to make those over whom he 
was placed happy and _ prosperous. 
Under such circumstances the te- 
nants soon become discontented and 
impoverished ; and the best properties 
wererapidly brought to theverge ofruin. 

As an example of the almost incre- 
dible manner in which property dete- 
riorates under the management of the 
Courts, we may mention the estate of 
Mr. D’Arcy, of Clifden, on which, 
during the period it was subject to re- 
ceivers, eight years’ arrears of rent 
were suffered to accumulate; and Jn re 
Perceval, where, in a rental of £800 
per annum, the arrears due in 1849 
amounted to £6000! 

The following tables, taken from the 
Parliamentary Reports, will place these 
almost inconceivable facts more strong- 
ly before the reader. We omit frac- 
tions :— 

1841. 1842. 1843, 
£ £ £ 
Arrears of rent due 
when receiver uae 226 299,554 290,992 
accounted, ° 


Arrears due at his ap- 


oP} 39,358 3,105 89,265 
pointment . 











Difference ......+++. 307,368 296,449 251,027 


Costs paid by receiver} 25,529 15,357 19,741 
since his appointment ’ 











Grvtton and debtor», ¢ 388,396 311,806 270,768 

It must also be borne in mind that 
where an estate was affected by several 
mortgages or judgments, it was impos- 
sible to sell a portion, no matter how 
advantageous the price offered, with- 
out the concurrence of all the creditors, 
or without a suit in Chancery, even 
though every farthing were paid to the 
prior incumbrancer ; “and it was arule 
of law that a judgment creditor who 
released a portion of his debtor’s lands 
from his judgment released the whole! 
Bound in these mazy and inextricable 
difficulties, the landlord found himself 
unable, by a sale of a part of his 
estate, to reduce the rest to a more 


* The laws relating to judgments, &c., have lately been amended by an Act of Parliament, 
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manageable form, and was obliged to 
refuse every offer made for the pur- 
chase of a portion of his property, no 
matter how agreeable to himself and 
how advantageous to his creditors. 
The law, therefore, held out every in- 
ducement to an owner to incumber his 
estate, and threw every possible ob. 
stacle in the way of his extricating it 
from the unfortunate position into 
which his own folly, or the folly of his 
ancestors might have plunged it. If, 
in addition to the above facts, we take 
into account that most estates in this 
country were charged with heavy join- 
tures and portions in bygone days, 
that subject to such charges they were 
generally limited in strict settlement, 
and that Irish titles to land were sel- 
dom free from objection, we shall be 
enabled to form some opinion of the 
condition in which the landlords of 
Ireland were placed previously to the 
famine.* Now let us turn to the 
events immediately connected with the 
failure of the potato. 

In the course of the year 1846, Sir 
Robert Peel introduced under the 9 
and 10 Vict., c. 1, the fatal measure, 
better known as the “ Public Works 
Act.” Under it public works, con- 
sisting principally of roads, were under- 
taken on the application of the magis- 
trates and principal cesspayers, and 
the expenses attending them were de- 
frayed by advances of public money, 
half of which was a grant, and half a 
loan, to be repaid by the barony. 
The largest number employed under 
this system was 97,000, in August, 
1846. It is almost inconceivable how 
so great a statesman as Sir Robert Peel 
could have lent himself to such a 
system as this. Opposed alike to ex. 
perience, to practice, and to theory, it 
struck at the very root of the social 
fabric, and introduced calamities seven- 
fold greater than those it was intended 
to remedy. It is fair, however, to 
presume that the Right Hon. baronet 
calculated that the potato failure was 
only a temporary evil to which the 
country might never again be exposed ; 
and that such a system would not only 
palliate present suffering, but obtain 
for him future gratitude and popula- 
rity. These measures were brought to 
a close in the month of August, 1846, 
and their practical effects may be 
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judged from the following extract from 
Sir Charles Trev elyan’s pamphlet : _ 


“The first symptoms of neglected tillage 
appeared in the spring of 1846, and they 
were worst in those districts in which the 
relief works were carried on to the greatest 
extent. The improvements in progress on 
the Shannon and the arterial drainages were 
also impeded by the preference which the 
labourers showed for the Relief Works.” 


On the 29th of June, 1846, Sir 
Robert Peel announced his resignation 
in the House of Commons, and was 
succeeded by the present government ; 
shortly after which the fatal principles 
involved in his act were re-enacted in 
the 9 and 10 Vict., c. 107. 

As soon as it was mooted abroad 
among the people that this act was 
passed, the most extravagant represen- 
tations were made to the Government 
of the failure of crops and of impend- 
ing famine, and this measure unfortu- 
nately held out to every class in the 
country a strong inducement to swell 
the ery. To the landlord, already 
pressed for money by the nonpayment 
of rents upon the previous year, it 
held out the prospect of relief to his 
almost insolvent tenants, saved them 
from destruction, and enabled them to 
fulfil some of their engagements to 
him, whilst at the same time it permit- 
ted all parties to ward off present de- 
struction at the expense of future risk ; 
and individuals and nations alike are 
ever more influenced by immediate 
misfortune than by a greater evil that 
is more remote. ‘To the cottiers and 
farm servants it afforded what they 
had never enjoye xd before, ready-money 
wages; and in fact there was sc arcely 
an individual in the country who was 
not placed in a better situation for the 
time being than if prosperity had ex- 
isted, and not a famine in the land. 

The evils of this system soon began 
to be felt. Large masses of labourers, 
brought toge ‘ther with scarce ‘ly anything 


to do, and superintended by one of 


their own ilk, became né aturally de- 
moralised. ‘The advantages the famine 
had brought upon the country, and the 
prospects of its continuance, were 
discussed, whilst the unwel- 
comed information that short- 
sighted farmers were resuming the 
peaceful pursuits of industry were al. 
ways received with marks of unmiti- 
gated disapprobation. In a short time 


eager ly 


some 


affairs became more alarming, bands of 
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armed men ranged the country, and 
threats and intimid: ations soon did their 
work. We are far, however, from as- 
serting that intimidation was abso- 
lutely necessary in order to discou- 
rage the cultivation of the soil. ‘There 
are two methods by which the con- 
duct of others can be influenced— 
punishment and reward ; and in this 
country, whilst the whole current of 
public opinion, among the lower classes, 
was directly opposed to the e reassump- 
tion of industrial activity, the high 
wages offered by the Government ope- 
rated as a bribe to carry out the mis- 
guided pr inciples of the turbulent. 

But it may naturally be asked 
whether the landlords of Ireland were 
all so blind or so selfish as not to op- 
pose themselves to a system pregnant 
with future calamities and misery to 
themselves and to the people? But 
where are the landlords of Ireland ? 
‘The landlordism of Ireland is in Eng- 
land; and most of those who acted 
throughout these transactions were 
only the agents of abse ntees, with no 
pecuniary interest in the m: utter, ar id 
obliged to yield, to a certain extent, 
to the pressure from without. The 
state of Ireland was also so much ex- 
aggerated in England that these parties 
had instructions, generally, to give 
every assistance to the relief of the 
poor. And when, here and there, a 
resident landlord did step forward and 
attempt, by his influence, to oppose 
the fatal tide, the unpopularity, the 
danger, and personal injury to which 
he was exposed, soon proved to him 
how hopeless it was to attempt to cope 
with a state of things far beyond his 
limited powers. The retrograde pro- 
gress of the country is thus described 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan :— 


“The Lord Lieutenant in vain directed 
that no person rated above £6 for the poor 
law, should, except under very special circum- 
stances, be eligible for employment. ‘Thou- 
sands upon thousands were pressed upon the 
officers of the Board of Works in every part 
of Ireland, and it was impossible for those 
officers to test the accuracy of the urgent 
representations which were made to them. 
The attraction of money wages regularly paid 
to them from the public purse, or the 
* Queen’s pay,’ as it was popularly called, led 
to a general abandonm 
tions of industry, in order to participate in the 
advantages of the relic 
were deserted ; 


it of other deserip- 


fworks. The fisheries 
and it was often difficulteven 
to get a cuat patched or a pair of shoes mended, 
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to such an extent had the population of the 
south and west of Ireland turned out upon the 
roads, The average numbers employed in Oc- 
tober was 114,000; in November 285,000 ; 
in December 440,000; and in January, 1847, 
570,000. It was impossible to exact from 
such multitudes a degree of labour which 
would act as a test of destitution. Huddled 
together in masses, they contributed to each 
other’s idleness, and there was no means of 
knowing who did a fair proportion of work, 
and who did not.” 


Beggary, in those days, had become 
an honourable profession, and industry 
a thing to scoffat. The money paid 
at the Government works was looked 
upon, not with the feeling of shame 
that generally goes hand in hand with 
eleemosynary relief, but as a commun- 
ist system destined for the future to 
support, in idleness and aflluence, the 
entire population of the country. The 
pauper looked upon himself as a 
Government officer, and when a far- 
mer presumed to blame his labourers 
for their idleness, their constant answer 
was, ‘* Shall we work for you harder 
than we work for the Queen? we get 
a shilling a day from her for domg 
nothing !”—In the month of March the 
expenses were:— 


Labour and plant 
Extra staff ° 


£1,024,518 
26,254 


Total . . £1,050,772 


Enormous as these expenses were, it 
is amelancholy fact that they failed to 
convey relief to the really destitute. 
It was, as it is and ever has been in 
Ireland, to the lusty, froward, hypo- 
critical brawler, that the good things 
of this world were given, while those 
who stood in real need of such assis- 
tance—the sick persons and young 
children—the fatherless, the orphans, 
and the widows—were neglected and 
despised. And we are satisfied that a 
statistical table, compiled from the vo- 
luminous returns to Parliament, and 
setting forth the amount of money 
paid to Government oflicers and inspec- 
tors, and the amount paid for tools, 
machinery, &c., and the hire of horses 
and other similar expenses ; and also 
setting forth, contra, the amount actu- 
ally paid to, or that found its way into 


the poor man’s pocket, would be one of 


the most valuable documents that could 
be pre ee and would prove, beyond 
doubt, to the generous public ot ‘Eng. 
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land, that the sums so liberally voted 
by Parliament, or so munificently sub- 
scribed by private individuals, failed 
to carry relief to the really destitute, 
because the greater portion of it was 
wasted in the numerous channels 
through which it had to pass before it 
reached its destination; and of the 
amount that finally came to be distri- 
buted in wages, but a small proportion 
was allotte dt to the really deserving. 
When we reflect upon the enormous 
sums of money expended, nominally 
at least, upon the purchase of labour ; 
and when we call to mind the multi. 
tudes who gave their physical powers 
in exchange for the * (ueen’s pay, 
exceeding, upon two several occasions, 
the almost incaleula ible number of three 
millions of people, it is natural that we 
should turn to the localities in which 
they were employed, expecting to find 
some conspic uous monuments of their 
labour, rising, like the Pyramids of 
Egypt, great memorials to all ages of 
the mighty works then and there un- 
dertaken. Or should the economic tone 
of the present age have given a more 
useful direction to the forces em- 
ployed, perchance we should expect to 
find some more practical result com- 
mensurate with the expenses incurred. 
Nearly ten millions of money were ex- 
pended, and where are the fruits of it ? 
Some great ship canal, perhaps, uniting 
Galway bay with Lough Corrib, and 
Lough Corrib with Lough Mask; or 
rouds opening to civilisation—to its 
blessings—to its duties—the almost 
untrodden regions of Connemara ; 
some great harbour of safety on the 
rock- bound shores of the Atl: intie, 
offering a refuge to the storm-tossed 
bark, and inviting within its smiling 
precincts the wealth of the western 
world ; or some great network of rail- 
way traversing the country in all di- 
rections? No; the memorials are 
sought in vain. The »y have passed away 
like the unsubstantial fabric of a dre: am, 
and are found nowhere! No work 
likely to tend to civilise the country, to 
develope our resources, to promote our 
commerce (such as it is), to improve 
the sanatory condition of our towns, to 
drain our unwholesome marshes, to 
bring to the surface the wealth that 
lies hidden in the bowels of the earth, 
remains. No aqueduct to supply 
pure water to the people, no drain to 
carry off impurities from their closely 
crowded quarters, no public edifice to 
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beautify and adorn our country, and 
at the same time to elevate the mind 
and foster good taste and noble senti- 
ments; no bridge, no harbour, no quay, 
nofishing station, no single one of these 
things can be found throughout the 
length and breadth of the land as the 
fruits of ten millions of money—as the 
handiwork of three millions of people! 

But it will be asked—** Has all this 
been done, and do no monuments re- 
main ?” The doings in Henrietta- 
street show its effects upon the gentry ; 
the thousands who crowd the emigrant 
vessels, winging their eager flight to 
distant shores with the residue of their 
capital, show its effects upon the far- 
mers; and the workhouses crowded 
with thousands doomed to eke out there 
an unprofitable and wretched existence, 
show its effects upon the poor, as well 
as the countless multitudes that perished 
of starvation and disease, many of 
whose half-buried corpses the famished 
dogs tore up from their graves! The 
whole amount of labour purchased 
with nearly ten millions of money was 
all, with exceptions, of course, but 
so trifling as not materially to affect 
the statement, wasted, partly in the 
construction of the outlines of a few 
country roads, which still remain un- 
completed to this day; but princi- 
pally in cutting down the hills upon 
the roads in the south and west of this 
country, and throwing the hilly por- 
tions into the hollows! It was, it is 
admitted, a necessary, a wholesome, a 
merciful policy, to look, not to the 
works executed, but to the relief 
afforded. Rations of food to the poor 
would have assisted them; but how 
were they relieved by the expenditure 
of almost incredible sums upon tools 
and implements, and carts and horses, 
bought and hired with wholesale reck- 
lessness, till there was scarcely a spade 
left in the country to till the ground, 
or a horse to plough the land? Or 
how were the poor relieved by the pay- 
ment of money wages when there was no 
food to buy? A false policy, whether 
undertaken for the sake of gaining popu- 
larity with the ignorant, or of weaken- 
ing a powerful opponent, will always 
increase and perpetuate the evils it 
was intended to mitigate or cure. 

It is one of the greatest misfortunes 
in this country that labour has always 
been plentiful beyond the demand, and 
wages consequently low. But such as 
it was, it formed the basis of calcula- 
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tion upon which the farmer hired and 
cultivated his land. It is evident that 
if wages rise above a certain amount, 
the cultivation of land becomes impos- 
sible. The high wages paid at the 
Government works, and the small 
amount of labour exaé¢ted, together 
with many other circumstances, that 
will naturally suggest themselves, 
brought about in Ireland this very 
consummation. The labourer pre- 
ferred one shilling per diem from Go- 
vernment to half a crown from a far. 
mer; and the natural result followed ; 
the land was left waste, and the farmer, 
in many cases, forsaking his farm, 
swelled the evil by also becoming a 
recipient of Government donations. 
The next year the farmer, instead of 
being in comfortable circumstances, 
was in the poorhouse, the ordinary 
supply of food in the country was di- 
minished by non-production, and the 
community had lost, to that extent, 
the benefit of the most valuable natu- 
ral agent in the production of wealth— 
land. The whole scheme, which we 
have attempted to detail above, was 
described by Sir John Burgoyne as 
**the grandest attempt ever made to 
grapple with famine over a whole coun- 
try.” 

It may be asked, what should the 
Government have done under such cir- 
cumstances; every system is open to 
objections? It is scarcely necessary to 
point to any of the admirable plans 
suggested to the Government at the 
time, by numbers of individuals, any of 
which would probably have proved 
more advantageous for Ireland than the 
system adopted. The English poor- 
law might have been introduced, and 
would probably have saved the coun- 
try. Lord George Bentinck’s railway 
scheme, too, is still fresh in everybody’s 
mind; and the more it is studied, and 
the more dispassionately it is consi- 
dered, the more does our admiration 
rise, at the boldness of the statesman’s 
mind who conceived it, and the enlarg- 
ed principles upon which he based so 
comprehensive a measure. But a very 
small change in the system that was 
adopted would have stripped it of its 
most objectionable features. Had food- 
rations been given instead of money 
wages, most of the evils of the system 
would have been ‘‘ mitigated.” Ne- 
cessity at last compelled this altera- 
tion ; and the great principle of free 
trade having been abandoned, Sir 
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Charles Trevelyan thus describes the 
effect :— 


“ The relief works had been crowded with 
persons who had other means of subsistence, 
to the exclusion of the really destitute; but 
a ration of cooked food proved less attractive 
than full money-wages ; and room was thus 
made for the helpless portion of the commu- 
nity. The famine was stayed. The affect- 
ing and heart-rending crowds of destitutes 
disappeared from the streets; the cadaverous, 
hunger-stricken countenances of the people 
gave place to looks of health; deaths from 
starvation ceased; and cattle-stealing, plun- 
dering provisions, and other crimes prompted 
by want of food, were diminished by half in 
the course of a single month.” 


Had this self-evident alteration been 
made at the commencement of the 
«¢ public works,” how many thousands 
would have been saved from an awful 
death ; how much human suffering and 
immorality warded off; how much trea- 
sure would the country have econo- 


“Name of 
Poor-law 
Union. 
Ballina 
RIOD occ cisies séntavcavic 
Castlebar 
Swineford 
Westport 


Number of 
daily 
Rations. 
55,300 
48,300 
36,800 
52,000 
46,600 


eeeree 


Total of five unions ... 239,000 


‘The population of these five unions, which 
include the county of Mayo, is 418,000, of 
whom considerably more than half were 
receiving daily rations. The expense, it 


Rate of Expenditure 
per Annum on out- 


Name of Union, 


Clifden 


Dunfanaghy .........seeccsceereceeees 


Gort 


TRIG: Gib sc tne sks van ccdscsscncssécs 


Kilrush 
Scariff 
Skibbereen 
Tuam 


Total of eight unions 


“There the expense was more than double 
the value of the rateable property. The fol- 


Rate of Expenditure 
per Annum on out- 
door Relief. 


Name of Union. 


Donegal ......++..se++++ 
Ennis 

Galway 

ListeWSl cccicsccce ccessss 
Newcastle 
Roscommon 


Total of seven unions 


. £822,320 


£861,430 
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mised ; how many hundred landed pro- 
prietors would have been saved from 
ruin! 

Such was the state of this country 
at the time the new poor-law was im- 
posed. The people were demoralised, 
self-reliance was annihilated, and in- 
dustry was unknown. Free trade had 
lowered the value of land; a famine 
had increased its natural effects; a dis- 
temper had destroyed a great portion 
of the stock; the pig had vanished 
with the potato; and the silly attempt 
ata sahallies served only to expose us 
to ridicule, and to banish from the 
country the little capital that remain- 
ed; whilst the taxation in many places, 
particularly where the public works 
had been most extensive, exceeded the 
annual value of the property rated. 
These facts appear more clearly, by 
referring to the statistics of some of the 
unions, shortly after the Public Works 
were abandoned and poor-rate imposed: 


Rate of Expenditure 
per Annum on out- 
door Relief. 


wees £210,140 
183,540 
139,840 
197,600 
177,080 


£908,000 


Annual Value 
of rateable 
Property. 
ee 
85,200 
50,900 
46,000 
38,800 


£316,600 
will be seen, amounted to nearly three times 


the value of the property assessed to the poor- 
rate. Take again the following list :— 


Annual Value 
of rateable 
Property. 
cdcccsecens Me aee 
10,540 
53,000 
24,600 
59,400 
44,600 
98,200 
86,230 
£398,990 
lowing unions were in nearly as desperate a 
condition :— 


door Relief. 
£62,700 
20,140 
106,400 
57,380 
148,960 
89,680 
186,960 
150,100 


Annual Value 
of rateable 
Property. 
£31,600 
101,200 
100,770 

97,500 
109,500 
85,800 
113,850 


£40,660 
131,860 
143,260 
128,820 
138,700 
123,120 
155,040 


batcasianienind £640,220 
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“These unions contain 1,447,000 statute 
acres, and a population of 643,000, amongst 
whom were distributed 226,700 rations, at 
an expense exceeding by one-third the value 
of the rateable property. An excess of the 
same kind, but not to so great an extent, 
appeared in ten other unions, viz., Bai- 
lieborough, Carrick-on-Shannon, Clogheen, 


Area in 
statute 
Acres. 

1,302,000 

1,540,900 

1,447,300 

1,676,400 


Five unions......... 
Eight unions, 

Seven unions....... 
Ten unions.........+ 


Total of 30 unions 5,766,600 


“From the ‘Dublin Evening Mail.’ 

‘¢ The Baronial Sessions for public works 
have done their business, and left behind them 
on the land an impayable burden. But, as if 
that were not enough, the Temporary Relief 
Act is brought in to hasten the operation ; and 
we accordingly find the poor-law guardians 
laying on rates which, in most instances, ex- 
ceed double, in some treble, the value of the 
property out of which they are to be paid. 
Thus, as will be seen from the statements we 
subjoin, the guardians of the Nenagh union 
are but fresh from the exploit of laying on a 
rate for the next three months, which, taken 
as the modus for the year, would, in some 
electoral divisions, amount to 24s. not in the 
pound, but ¢o the pound ; and in one division 
to 36s. to the pound! 

“The guardians of Schull have rated the 
union 12s. 6d. in the pound for three months 
—that is to say, at the ratio of £2 10s. to the 
pound on the year! The electoral division 
of Ardmore, in the county of Waterford, is 
rated at 10s. 10d. for three months, or 
£2 38s. 4d. to the pound for twelve months! 

“Tn those instances it is obvious that all 
income from land is anticipated and absorbed 
from one year up to two years and a-half. 
How are people to live in the meantime? Is 
not landed property, under such circum- 
stances, worth much less than nothing ? 
Here we have not only the beginning of the 
end, but almost the end of the beginning. It 
is but a few years since many proprietors in 
England abandoned the land rather than en- 
counter the poor-rates to which it made them 
liable. What with the accumulation of rates 
and taxes in Ireland, we may speedily expect 
to see our farmers and gentry resorting to the 
same desperate means of escape. 

“As the matter stands, we entirely agree 
in opinion with the Relief Committee of the 
Kilworth Electoral Division (with whose re- 
solutions we shall wind up our extracts), 
that as—‘ no act of parliament—no civil or 
military power can compel men to pay money 
that they have not:’ so, the liens now laid 
upon land in Ireland in consequence of relief 
measures, &c., never can aud neter will be 
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Dungarvan, Dunmanway, Enniscorthy, Kan 
turk, Killarney, Milford, and Sligo. The arca 
of the ten unions is 1,676,400 acres, the 
aggregate of expenditure, on out-door relief 
only, at the rate of £854,230 per annum, and 
the value of property £807,900. Putting 
these several classes of unions together, we 
obtain the following result :— 


Rate of Expen- 
diture in out- 
door Relief. 


£908,200 
822,320 
861,460 
854,230 


£3,446,210 


Rateable 

Property. 
£316,609 
898,990 
640,220 
807,900 


£2,163,710 


paid. We subjoin the statements alluded to 
above :— 


“From the ‘ Tipperary Vindicator.’ 

“* FEARFUL Taxation !!!—At an ex- 
traordinary meeting of the Nenagh Board of 
Guardians, held on Wednesday at the county 
court house, Nenagh, R. U. Bayly, Esq., in 
the chair, a rate was struck for the ensuing 
three months for the support of the union 
workhouse, and for the temporary relief act. 
In many of the electoral divisions the rate on 
the annual valuation will be twenty-four 
shillings in the pound, and on one electoral 
division it will amount to thirty-six shillings 
in the pound. Where this money is to come 
from is the question.’” 


“ From the ‘ Cork Constitution.’ 


“¢ RevieF Rative.—In Schull, we un- 
derstand, a rate of 12s. 6d, in the pound has 
been struck for three months! It is a good 
beginning, but where or how is it to end ? 
We have asked elsewhere, how are landlords 
or occupiers to pay it; we ask here, how are 
the clergymen to pay it? They pay, not 
upon valuation, but upon income, and with- 
out any deduction for the 25 per cent. It is 
pretty plain that in the case of Schull, a 
second rate within the twelve months (should, 
happily, the first not effect it) will leave the 
incumbent largely in debt to the poor house ; 
that, in fact, if things go on in this way, 
must be the ultimate refuge of many who 
have heretofore been themselves the most 
active administrators of relief. In the divi- 
sion in which Ardmore, in the county of 
Waterford, is situated, a rate of 10s, 10d. has 
been struck, also for three months. The ne- 
cessity for this rate is said to be occasioned 
by the number of paupers in some mountain 
property of Lord Stuart de Decies (we have 
heard that there is are many as 6,000 of them 
on Slievegrine). Whatever the cause, we 
agree with the writer of a letter from this 
quarter, that the confiscations of Cromwell 
were nothing to the confiscations of Lord 
John Russell. Landlord and tenant had 
better look to it.’ ” 
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In many of the above unions, where 
the local guardians objected to the im- 
position of a tax which the land was 
utterly unable to pay, they were dis- 
missed, and vice-guardians under the 
entire control of ‘the Government ap- 
pointed in their stead, with what re- 
gard to economy will be seen below. 
Ex uno disce omnes. 


““ CASTLEBAR UNION. 

“ In the days of the elected guardians (out 
of whose pockets a large portion of the rates 
came) the paid officers of the house, with 
their salarics, stood thus :— 

SET oe resoosevasenvossve serene dEOO | 
Be ekcinustavaustncassivnccess RT) WORee 
Schoolmaster.....+-s..eseeeeeee 15 t rations. 
Porter so. ccsccece sesee . 2 
Clerk of the Union.. - 40 
—£113 

“ Those were the only paid officers of the 
house, except the physician, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic chaplains, and a nurse ap- 
pointed a few days before the board ceased to 
work. 

“The beef rations allowed to the master 
and matron was 54lbs. per week each. 





“THE OFFICERS UNDER THE VICE-GUAR- 
DIANS, 

MO 6d asa san vensisinenconesesse ee | 

i Mitischhncs tadsarecechenseeis 80 

Assistant Master.. 

Schvolmaster.... 











POE Sin vis desidiisadd dandvevsaeidce 12| With 
Two Overseers at 10s. per ‘ rations. 

week each........+ a Oat 
Matron, Auxiliary House... busses 15 
Schoolmistress, for same,...... 15 
Master for 2nd Auxiliary ditto 20 | 
Chath inne jawindcnahectbaesasicee 80 
Assistant Clerk..........++0000 50 
Deputy Assistant Clerk and 

TUDTIEL... 000 cccccsces covccesees 26 
Two paid guardians, with tra- 

velling expenses, say....... 800 
Inspecting Officer, with tra- 

velling expenses..........-.. 700 
Ten Relieving Officers at £50 

QOD vasiecs caves sis viisvcassesie 500 


Supervisor of Reliev. Officers 80 
Town Serjt., at 10s. per week 26 
a sithanectests -» —-£2,506 

“ The beef 1 rations dine to the above 
nine persons now is 7lbs. per week, at a cost 
of 2s, 11d. each—£1 6s. 3d., or £68 5s. per 
year for beef alone—which, added to £2,506, 
amounts to £2,574 5s., exclusive of groce- 
ries, bread, fuel, candle-light, rations to 
nursetenders, &c. It must be also recollected, 
some of the relieving officers are paid £60 
per annum. With all this well paid staff, 
the poor are famishing for lack of food.” 


In the preceding observations we 
have endeavoured to place before the 
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reader a correct view of the social 
condition of this country previous to 
the failure of the potato, of the laws 
which encouraged the incumbrance of 
property, and which, by fettering its 
transfer, took from the owner the 
power of disembarrassing himself.— 
We have also traced the unprece- 
dented and extraordinary measures 
devised by the Government to alle- 
viate the unparalleled miseries en- 
dured by the starving people, reme- 
dies not based upon economic princi. 
ples, nor hallowed by the prestige of 
former success, but extorted by fac- 
tion, and yielded to ignorance. The 
natural effects of these experiments im- 
mediately developed themselves; the 
poor failed to be relieved, the country 
was plunged into helpless poverty ; and 
we have no doubt but that were the 
same system introduced into any por- 
tion of England, the sameresults would 
immediately follow; the labourers would 
fly to the “* public works,” the farmers 
would be annihilated, the landowners 
ruined. Owing to the failure of the 
payment of rents, and the heavy poor- 
rates, the mortgagors were unable to 
pay the interest upon their debts, and, 
of course, bills were at once filed to 
call them in; and land fell in value, 
partly owing to the depreciation in 
every species of property in conse- 
quence of “ the bad times,” and partly 
in consequence of the enormous quan- 
tity of real property brought at the same 
time into the market. 

Such was the condition of the coun- 
try at the time the Act for the Sale of 
Incumbered Estates in Ireland was 
passed. It was a bold and compre- 
hensive measure, and almost impera- 
tively called for by the circumstances 
of the country at the time. The prac- 
tical working of this act having been 
already considered at some length in a 
former article, it.is not necessary now 
to traverse the same ground ; it will, 
however, be advisable to supply some 
information to the public upon points 
not generally understood, and to ex- 
plain some mistakes into which many 
appear to have fallen. 

The great difference that exists be- 
tween the Act for the Sale of Incum- 
bered Estates, and the old regime under 
the Court of Chancery, may be briefly 
stated as follows :—The Court of Chan- 
cery commenced by ascertaining the 
rights of the parties, and concluded by 
selling the property ; the Commission- 
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ers commence by selling the property, 
and conclude by ascertaining the rights 
of the parties. The enormous length 
of time over which a Chancery suit ex- 
tended was wholly irrespective of the 
sale of the land. ‘The sale in the Mas- 
ter’s Office was regulated by nearly the 
same principles as those which regu- 
late the sales by the Commissioners ; 
and in many respects we must plead 
guilty to a decided preference for the 
old method. 
idle lookers-on, no haste, no fuss, every- 
thing was conducted with regularity in 
one of the Masters’ Offices (of which 
there are now five), and the highest 
bidder was generally declared the pur- 
chaser ; but liberty was reserved to 
any one, within a limited period, on 
undert aking to pay the purchaser his 
costs and expenses, and on making a 
substantial advance on the sum offe red, 
to re-open the sale, in which case the 
property was set up a second time, and 
the public were again permitted to be- 
come bidders. This system was benefi- 
cial to all; for whilst it gave any one who 
might, by unavoidable circumstances, 
have been kept away from the sale, the 
power of giving a larger sum for the 
property ; “and whilst, byi imposing upon 
him the obligation of paying the costs 
and expenses, and of making a sub- 
stantial advance on the bidding, it pre- 
vented such an application being un- 
necessarily made, or being made by 
any one but a bona fide purchaser, it 
secured to the owner the full sum al- 

ready bid, which could by no possibi- 
lity ‘be diminished. This excellent 
system, s sanctioned by long experience 
in this country, has been abandoned by 
the Commissioners, and it therefore 
frequently happe ns, that an estate for 
which an inadequate sum has been 
offered, and the sale of which is post- 
poned to a future day, fails to realise 
an equal amount upon the next occa- 
sion, which could not possibly happen, 
were the sales conducted upon the same 
principles as the sales under the Court 
of Chancery. 

Another difference, also, between 
the proceedings of the two courts, was 
decidedly in 
Chancery. There the land was sold, 
together with the arrears of rent due by 
the tenants. Under the Incumbered 
Estates Court the arrears of rent are 
not sold, but after the lands have passed 
into the hands of a new purchaser, his 
tenants are liable to be harassed with 
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endless litigation, for monstrous accu. 
mulations of arrears, at the suit of the 
former owner, who has no longer, of 
course, any interest in their welfare. 
The last important distinction we shall 
enumerate isthe parliamentary title the 
Commissioners are empowered to give, 
But an act of Parliament, consisting 
of twenty lines, might at any time have 
given, and should still give, the same 
powers to the Court of Chane ery. 

Now when we hear that the bill for 
the sale of the property Jnre Waldron, 
was filed in 1784, or In re Williams in 
1802, and that the property comprised 
under those titles was at last brought 
into the court in Henrietta-street, and 
sold in a few months, we are apt to 
ask no more; but the person who 
thought that litigation in those cases 
was ‘at an end, ‘would rest under an 
egregious error. It is only the first 
step. The land is changed into money, 
and that is all. Every trust, every 
settlement, every complicated dealing, 
every accusation of fraud or covin, 
every right of minors, or idiots, or 
married women, all remain ; they are 
only transferred from the land to the 
money. It is, of course, a great ad- 
vantage to the country th: at land should 
at once be released from litigation and 
transferred to new parties, free and 
unfettered ; but it would be ridiculous 
to expect that complicated facts and 
rights of parties which it took a Sug- 
den or a Plunket an entire month to 
master could be disposed of in as 
satisfactory a manner in a shorter 
period. It is the sale of property that 
engages at present the greater portion 
of the Commissioners’ time. It was to 
the apportionment of the funds and to 
the investigation of the rights of the 
parties ; that the Court of “Chancery 
princips ully directed its attention. 

Having taken a retrospective glance 
at the darkness of the past, let us now 
look forward to the hopes that seem to 
beam in the future. Sorrow may en- 
dure for a night, but joy returneth in 
themorning. “Hitherto : all has been sad- 
ness and gloom; a dark cloud appeared 
to hang over our country with dre: ary 
portent, and our right arm was as it 
were deprived of its force. Now per- 
manent good seems to rise out of tran- 
sient evil; vit ulity takes the place of 
apathy, activity ‘of inertness, energy 
of despondency, industry of idleness, 
hope of despair. Let us examine some 
of these things. 











However painful it may be for us in- 
dividually to see so many once wealthy 
landed proprietors reduced to poverty, 
and some even—for we have seen it— 
dying in the union workhouses in utter 
destitution ; and to see others, like the 
ill-fated heiress of Connemara, obliged 
to fly from the land of her fathers, and 
to seek a livelihood in remote regions ; 
yet when we look upon the matter in a 
broader view, we are forced to admit 
that Ireland, as a country, will be 
greatly benefited by the change, and 
that a few must sometimes suffer in 
order that the many may benefit. How 
great and many are the advantages 
likely to result from the breaking up of 
the great estates, and their division 
among a large number of proprietors ? 
Absenteeism, which has always been the 
great curse of Ireland, will be greatly 
diminished, and by the sale of estates, 
not only the non-resident proprietor, 
but the non-resident mortgagee, will 
be shaken off. The new ne 
will be in general a more thrifty and 
economical person, more a man of 
business, and more likely to manage 
his property beneficially ; for a person 
whose industry has enabled him to save 
enough to purchase an estate, will carry 
with him the same habits of business by 
which he was originally enabled to be- 
come a landed proprietor. He will 
bring foresight, and new blood and 
vigour into the neighbourhood, and 
introduce all the advantages that a 
particular locality ever receives from 
the acquisition of strangers. He 
will not only have no incumbrances 
to cramp his energies, but in all pro- 
bability a large sum of ready money in 
his hands. New purchasers always 
lay out large sums in fancied or real 
improvements, sometimes to gratify 
themselves, oftener to give employ- 
ment to the people, and purchase a 
welcome in the neighbourhood. Such 
a practice adopted upon many conti- 
guous properties will have the effect 
of lightening the poor-rate considera- 
bly. The number of landlords being 
so much increased, each person will 
be judged of not as ‘‘a landlord,” but 
according to the merit or demerit of his 
own individual acts. The difficulty of 
getting agents over small estates, which 
is always very great, will be a discou- 
ragement to parties to leave the coun- 
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try; for where the estate is large, and 
the agent’s income no mean competence, 
of course there is no difficulty in getting 
persons of talent and integrity to act : 
but with a small estate it is almost im- 
possible. And lastly, a large propor- 
tion of the estates being purchased 
by farmers, a kind of shield will be 
extended between the proprietor and 
the reverend or the irreverend agi- 
tator. Where the Protestant landlord 
stands alone he is like the orphan at 
school—‘* Hit him hard; he has no 
friend,” is the order of the day. But 
where a number of proprietors, differ- 
ing in state, station, rank, and reli- 
gion, exist, they stand together, and 

raw, each from different sources, as- 
sistance for the whole. 

A small but very interesting book 
now lies before us.* The matter con- 
tained in the work was originally com- 
municated to the Daily News, in letters 
in the ‘ Times Commissioner's” style, 
and is now republished in a neat little 
volume. The author has examined 
many of the most important estates 
throughout the south and west of 
Ireland that appeared likely to be 
sold under the Incumbered Estates 
Court, and has dotted down the facts 
relating to each, in an agreeable and 
light manner. His remarks are prin- 
cipally directed to the value of these 
estates as investments for capital, par- 
ticularly for English capital. The re- 
marks he makes upon our social condi- 
tion and prospects are extremely clear, 
and pertinent, and full of hope. In re- 
lation to the matter we have been con- 
sidering, he says :— 


“That outrages of every kind in Ireland 
have latterly been materially checked, is sa- 
tisfactorily attested by the criminal records 
of the country. This is attributable to these 
causes ; to the famine, which, by levelling all 
classes, has prevented the exercise of arbi- 
trary power by one over another ; to the poor- 
law, which has afforded food and shelter to 
many that otherwise must have died wretch- 
edly; to emigration, which has included in 
its tide many of the most reckless and des- 
perate characters in the country ; and to the 
improved administration of the law, which, 
by the action of stipendiary magistrates, who 
are respected, and of a police who are held in 
apprehension, leaves little ground to a crimi- 
nal for hoping that his crime will not be dis- 
covered and punished. Less, however, from 
any of these measures, than from the opera- 





* Incumbered Estates of Ireland. Bradbury and Evans, London. J. McGlashan, Dublin. 1850. 
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tion of another influence, it is to be hoped 
that in future, agrarian outrage will be en- 
tirely prevented. One of the greatest and 
most beneficial effects which may be ex- 
pected from the operation of the Incumbered 
Estates Act, will be, that of giving the people 
of Ireland an interest in the soil. The very 
fact of breaking into smaller portions the 
great landed properties of Ireland will do 
much ; still more will be accomplished by 
the circumstance, that the new proprietors 
will be men freed from those multifarious 
difficulties and embarrassments which have 
crippled and contracted all the operations of 
the old ones. But the consummation above 
all to be desired is, that the new landowners 
will have sufficient foresight and discretion to 
adopt new principles in their relations with 
the people. Instead of letting their lands to 
middlemen and cottiers, they must, by liberal 
dealings, create a body of yeomanry tenants 
upon lease, with interest in all the improve- 
ments they may make; and with power of 
employing an adequate amount of labour in 
the soil. This is the measure, and almost 
the only measure, which will entirely put a 
stop to outrage, whether in Tipperary or 
elsewhere. Let all have their fair share of 
interest in the property of the land, and it is 
certain, that all will be interested in the pre- 
servation of order on the land. I augur, there- 
fore, for the County of Tipperary, the high- 
est moral and social benefits from the work- 
ing of the Incumbered Estates Act. Of this 
great and important county a full fourth, I 
should say, must, sooner or later, come under 
the operation of the Act.” 


The more the social condition of Ire- 
land is studied, the more evidences will 
be discovered of the onward progress 
of the country, and of the rapid rise 
likely soon to take place in the value 
of landed property. The estates at 
present in the market are necessarily 
selling at an undervalue. The owners 
are forced to sell, the purchasers must 
be tempted to buy. The consequence is, 
that land sells “‘ twenty per cent. under 
prime cost.” But this state of things 
must alter soon. Let us now consider, 
briefly, for our limited space is almost 
exhausted, the circumstances likely to 
affect the future value of land in this 
country. It is well known, that any 
great change is, invariably, accompa- 
nied a panic, and that every panic 
is followed by a reaction. Some- 
times the panic and reaction oscil- 
late for a time ; but, sooner or later, 
things find their own level. Thus, 
free trade and the potato failure created 
a panic in the supposed value of land: 
the panic is almost over, and land is 
already beginning to recover its former 
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market value. The heavy poor-rates 
have ceased, the idleness, and loss of 
self-dependence, superinduced by the 
yovernment works are vanishing, and 
land must steadily rise in value till 
it reaches a price almost equal to 
its former estimation. The railroads 
that traverse a great portion of this 
country will also add to the value 
of landed property. Seed, manure, 
implements, and a hundred other 
things, will be more easily brought to 
the farm from a distance; and stock, 
farming produce, even milk, will be 
exported with ease. The tendency of 
railroads is to enhance the value of 
things in remote districts. Indepen- 
dent of advantages arising directly 
from the opening of a new line of rail- 
road, there are many other benefits 
that spring indirectly from the same 
source: habits of regularity are gene- 
rated; a respect for machingny and 
the results of modern science created ; 
a conviction of their own backward- 
ness, coupled with a desire to advance, 
is implanted in the minds of the peo- 
ple; and thus, civilisation and im- 
provement, which, otherwise, take 
much time in fashioning, are intro- 
duced into the district, indirectly, 
almost in the plenitude of force. 
With an improved condition of the 
people, an improved system of agri- 
culture will become general. Cattle, 
for which there is so great a demand 
in England, will engage more of the 
farmer's attention, and take the place 
of corn, with which foreigners enter 
so much more easily into competition 
with us, and by this means the depre- 
ciation, produced by the free-trade 
measures, will be, to a great extent, 
counteracted. The increased culti- 
vation of flax, for which the soil 
of this country appears so peculi- 
arly adapted, and to the rising de- 
mand for which it would be difficult 
to assign a limit, will also tend to en- 
hance the value of land. The pro- 
cesses lately discovered for the ma- 
nufacture of peat into charcoal will 
have the effect of turning to profitable 
account the useless wastes and bogs 
that seem at present only incum- 
brances. The improvement in the 
surrounding estates will add to the 
value of those which the owners are 
fortunate enough to retain; and the 
cessation of agitation and agrarian 
outrages that must ensue from the 
change of proprietors—from the in- 
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creased demand for labour, and the 
possession of land by Roman Catholic 
gentlemen-farmers—will all be follow- 
ed by the same result. It would be 
impossible, however, to arrive at a fair 
estimate of the present selling price of 
land in the market, without taking into 
account the fact, that an immense sum 
of money remains, for the present, in 
the Incumbered Estates Court, locked 
up and incapable of being applied to the 
purchase of land ; or even of being lent 
out upon land in the nature of a mort- 
gage. This is the more to be regretted, 
as all the money now lying in the court 
has been, upon some previous occasion, 
invested upon the security of land; and 
it is much more probable that a part 
who has been already connected with 
real properny will lay out his money in 
its purchase, than a funded proprietor, 
or any other person who has never had 
any such dealings. When the distribu- 
tion of the funds advances pari passu 
with the sale of property, and the large 
arrears, now lying in the court, are 
distributed, a considerable rise may 
be expected in the sums offered for 
the lots, from time to time submitted 
to public competition. And, on the 
other hand, if the sales advance more 
rapidly than the distribution of the 
popeeet money, and if the amount 
ocked up in court continues to in- 
crease, the value of landed property 
must be proportionably depreciated. 
We have endeavoured to trace in 
the foregoing pages the insecure basis 
upon which Trish property rested, and 
the unsoundness of the entire social 
condition of the country, requiring only 
the advent of some fortuitous circum- 
stance—like the failure of the potato— 
to dissolve society into its constituent 
elements, and lay the entire artificial 
fabric low. We have now seen the 
worst. For the future all must be 
improvement. Things are already be- 
ginning to mend; and once they com- 
mence, their progress must be rapid. 
Ireland at present holds out encourage- 
ment for the employment of capital, 
and the exercise of foresight and in- 
dustry superior to that offered by any 
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foreign country, and by any of our 
own colonies. Yet we see hundreds of 
English farmers annually taking out 
their implements of husbandry and 
their capital to New Zealand or the 
Cape, not afraid of Kaffir or Hotten- 
tot, or the perils or inconvenience to 
which they must necessarily expose 
themselves in those remote lands. ‘ Be- 
fore you do so,” we would say to them, 
‘visit Ireland—visit Tipperary ere you 
go. Wehave no doubt but that when you 
become acquainted with the generous 
and hospitable people of this country, 
in‘whose very faults even may be traced 
the ‘gleams of future glory,’ you will 
put up your household gods among us 
—-among a people of like passions with 
yourselves, governed by the same royal 
sceptre, and subservient to the same 
laws. By the rich you will be hailed 
as the pioneers of civilisation ; by the 
poor, to whom you give employment, 
as benefactors and as friends. Again, 
we would say, visit even Tipperary ere 
you go!” 

Turn where we will there is hope for 
the future. In our undrained marshes, 
in our unfenced fields, in our unre- 
claimed and uncultivated lands, there 
is hope. If capital and skill had already 
brought things to the highest state of 
cultivation and improvement then our 
state would be sad indeed. But when 
we know how large a return waits upon 
a small outlay of capital, and with how 
much facility our produce might be in- 
creased twofold or threefold, so as not 
only to feed and give constant employ- 
ment to the entire population of the 
country, but even to call for more as- 
sistance, it is easy to see how rapidly 
unparalelled suffering may be succeed- 
ed by unexampled prosperity. And we 
feel well assured that as soon as the dark 
night of sorrow, which has hung over 
our country with such dreary portent, 
paralysing our exertions, and prostrat- 
ing our energies, shall have passed 
away, we shall be found, like the fair 
valleys of the Nile, when the waters 
have subsided, clothed in richness, in 
fertility, and in verdure. 
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LEAVES FROM THE PORTUGUESE OLIVE.—NO, I. 


BERNARDIM RIBEYRO. 


Portucvese poetry is like a time-ho- 
noured Olive, that in its prime was 
rich in luxuriant leaves and fair fruit, 
but is how drooping in decay ; its fo- 
liage thinned, and its fruits degene- 
rated, and giving no sign of throwing 
up vigorous saplings from its root. 

It is, however, sometimes pleasant 
to let memory recall the flourishing 
times of a good old tree in its declining 
age: thus a few reminiscences of the 
better days of the Lusitanian muse 
may not be unacceptable now in its 
decadence, and the specimens we offer 
through the medium of translation we 
may symbolise as leaves, preserving 
the form, and in some degree the co- 
lour, though not the freshness, of their 
original existence. 

he literature of Portugal is not so 
full in all its departments as that of 
Spain; but it is more rich in lyric and 
pastoral poetry than its Castilian rival, 
and the Portuguese muse flourished 
before the Spanish existed. ‘‘ Portu- 
guese songs,” says the editor of the 
*¢ Lusitanian Parnassus,” “are coeval 
with the language itself;” but the 
early versifiers are difficult to be un- 
derstood, and are often unintelligible, 
even to natives of Portugal, at the 

sent day. 

But though King Diniz in the thir- 
teenth century, and his son, King Alfonso 
IV., encouraged Portuguese poetry by 
their own examples, it was not till the 
fifteenth century that it approached the 
rapid and vigorous development in 
which it flourished under King Ema- 
nuel, surnamed “ the Great,” and * the 
Fortunate.” Emanuel loved literature 
and science, and assiduously studied 
geography, navigation, and astro- 
nomy: that he was also a believer in 
judicial astrology is not surprising, 
considering his era. He particularly 
delighted in history, frequently caus- 
ing the chronicles of his predecessors 


to be read to his son, afterwards 
John III., for his instruction, and to 
himself for his recreation. He was 
reputed a good Latin scholar, and took 
pleasure in conversing with learned 
men at his table; and was anxious 
that the young nobility should be well 
educated. He wished to render his 
Court the most polished in Europe ; 
and, therefore, endeavoured to com- 
pose it of men distinguished for cul- 
tivation and for honourable sentiments, 
and of women esteemed for their ac- 
complishments and virtues. 

This respectable Court was, how- 
ever, in danger of becoming gloomy 
and austere under the auspices of the 
Queen (Mary of Arragon, second wife 
of Emanuel), for her Majesty appears, 
from the testimony of Damian de 
Goes,* to have been a sombre devotee, 
who was rarely seen to smile, but 
was wholly absorbed in religious ex- 
ercises and conventual observances ; 
and whose recreations consisted only 
in needlework, in which she kept her 
ladies employed as well as_herself, 
firmly believing a moment of idleness, 
or of mere recreation, to be sinful. Yet 
she was a woman of large and con- 
sistent’ benevolence, and unrelaxing 
alms deeds. She was sister of Kathe- 
rine of Arragont (the unhappy first 
wife of our eighth Henry), who bore a 
strong resemblance to Mary in habits 
(though of more amiable temper), for 
Katherine wore the Franciscan dress 
under her robes, and followed monastic 
rules of prayer and fasting ; and was a 
great adept at the needle, in the use 
of which she and her sisters had been 
strictly reared by their mother, the 
great Isabella of Castile, herself the 
most notable sempstress in Europe, 
who piqued heretll on making all Ser 
royal husband's shirts, besides exe- 
cuting quantities of ecclesiastical em- 
broideries, &c. Katherine and her 


* Author of the “ Chronicle of King Emanuel.” 
+ Shakspeare, with his usual historical fidelity, even in minute traits, represents Kathe- 
rine (in his play of Henry VIII.) at work with her maids in Kimbolton Castle. 
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sister, Mary, had a singular coinci- 
dence (but only in one respect) in 
their matrimonial lot; both married 
their brothers-in-law. Katherine was 
the widow of Henry’s elder brother, 
Arthur; and Mary, in wedding Ema- 
nuel, married the widower of her eldest 
sister, Isabella; but Emanuel was as 
respectable a husband as Henry was 
the reverse. 

The triste example of the Portu- 
guese Queen was counteracted by the 
cheerful inclinations of Emanuel, who 
loved music and dancing. He kept a 
band of chamber music to play to 
him while at table : and often, after he 
had retired to rest, he sent for his 
Moorish musicians to sing beside his 
bed, to the accompaniment of their 
national lutes and tambourines; and 
he frequently gave balls, and joined, 
himself and his family, in the dances. 
Queen Mary died in 1517, leaving 
many children, to whom she seems to 
have been a stern and cold mother. 
Her successor, Emanuel’'s third wife, 
Eleanor, sister of the Emperor Charles 
V., was of a much more genial dis- 
position, and testified great affection 
for her step-children. 

Amid this estimable and cheerful 
Court, was a man who became the 
most admired poet of his time; and 
is even still held in high consideration, 
Bernardim Ribeyro. In early life, 
Ribeyro had studied the law; and 
was subsequently appointed by the 
King to the office of gentleman of 
the chamber. The principal ornament 
of Emanuel’s court was the Infanta 
Beatrix, the second daughter of his 
Queen Mary. Beatrix, born in 1504, 
was fifteen at the period of her father’s 
remarriage ; but her mind and man- 
ners were in advance of her age ; she 
was accomplished, intellectual, high 
spirited, and extremely handsome ; 
and Ribeyro, although a married man, 
had the weakness and the misfortune 
to become deeply enamoured of her ; 
notwithstanding such insuperable bar- 
riers as her high rank and his mar- 
riage vows lay between them. Beatrix, 
besides his passion, became his genius, 
and his muse, at whose inspiration he 
poured forth verses that served at 
once to immortalise his name among 
his countrymen, and to solace and 
nourish his intense and unhappy love. 
But in his situation, it was of the 
utmost importance that the object of 
his audacious attachment should be sus- 
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pected by none, save herself. Hence, 
in all his works, there is a studied 
obscurity and mystery, and a strain 
of enigmatical allusion, a great part 
of which remains hidden beneath an 
unlifted veil; and the rest would 
never have been intelligible, but for 
the light thrown upon it by those 
chroniclers who point to the Infanta 
as the idol of Ribeyro’s worship. It 
does not appear that the poet's pre- 
sumption was ever discovered by the 
King, who not only patronised him, 
but also did him the honour of causing 
his paternal Arms to be emblazoned 
on the walls of the Heraldic Chamber, 
added by Emanuel to the Palace of 
Cintra. 

Ribeyro’s poems are pastoral and ly. 
ric. He does not attain to sublimity ; 
he is not rich in original or sparkling 
ideas; and is often diffuse, even to te- 
diousness; but his verse is sweet and 
flowing. Though he is addicted to re- 
petitions, and plays upon words, there 
is something pleasing in the antique 
quaintness of his conceits, and his effu- 
sions breathea sincerity, an earnestness, 
and a tenderness that prove him to have 
written from the fulness of his heart : 
his was no imaginary passion of which 
he sang for mere effect ;_ he loved truly 
(though not sanely), and he felt deeply 
and enduringly. 

It is difficult to conjecture what de- 
gree of encouragement Ribeyro might 
have received from the young princess, 
In one of his eclogues he says that his 
beloved (concealed under the name of 
the shepherdess Catherine) had re- 
garded him with favour, and that he 
had once reckoned confidently on her 
partiality, believing that he had de- 
served it, but that he had found himself 
in error. From the reputation for 
prudence and for pride which Beatrix 
maintained through life, we may natu- 
rally infer, that while she accepted Ri- 
beyro’s poems graciously, as literary 
productions worthy of her notice, she 
discreetly abstained from seeming to 
comprehend their personal application. 

One of Ribeyro’s cantigas, or songs, 
though it carefully conceals the name 
and rank of the lady to whom it is ad- 
dressed, reveals too plainly his heart’s 

reference of her over his wedded wife. 
uike all the old cantigas, it consists of 
a mote, or motto, i. e. a prefatory idea, 
which serves as a text for the ‘ gloss” 
or paraphrase in the succeeding stan- 
zas, called voltas, or variations. The 
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motto of the following cantiga is lite. 
rally— * 
“T am not married, lady, 

For though I gave my hand, 
I did not marry my heart.”* 


THE CANTIGA. 
MOTTO. ' 
“© lady! never be it said 
That nuptial bonds my fate enslave ; 
For sooth to say, when I was wed 
My Aand, but not my heart I gave.” 


VOLTAS. 

“ And to thy charms no wrong I've done, 
For, lady, long before we met 

I pledged my hand, an empty one; 
That pledge I now in vain regret. 

Yet still my heart, my eyes are free, 

And loving bachelors for thee. 


“ That marriage valid is, they say, 

That free-will made, unfore’d, unbought ; 
Then thus I tender to thy sway 

Love, liberty, and soul, and thought. 
Blest since my hand I gave elsewhere, 
That still the Aeart’s thy nobler share, 


“ When first I saw thee, lady mine, 
Though words my feelings dar’d not tell, 
I plac’d thee in my bosom’s shrine, 
And there for ever shalt thou dwell. 
What if the hand another's be! 
The heart has still been kept for thee. 


“Tf I be wed it is to care, 
For thy dear sake, my only love; 
Speak not of other ties—forbear, 
While loyal to thy charms I prove. 
To live alone at thy command, 
So wills my heart that’s in thy hand. 


“In me nochange has marriage made; 
It has not chill’d affection’s glow, 
Nor hope of kind return forbade— 
Then scorn me not as wed, but know, 
That though I gave my hand alone, 
The loving heart is all thine own.” 


There is a melancholy softness in 
Portuguese verse which renders it pe- 
culiarly adapted for pastoral poetry ; 
and of this advantage Ribeyro availed 
himself in his eclogues, which are dis- 
tinguished, not only as being among 
the oldest specimens of the kind in Por- 
tugal, but as surpassing those of his 
contemporaries in Spain, In these pas- 
torals, while he describes the scenes 
wherein he nursed his romantic love, 
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the banks of the Tagus and Mondego, 


and the neighbouring shores of the sea, 
he disguises under the garb of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses the true cha- 
racters of himself and his friends, and 
the lady of his affections, and makes al- 
legorical allusions to the circumstances 
in which they stood. The following 
extract from Ribeyro’s third eclogue 
will afford a specimen of the character- 
istic style of these poems, in which he 
loved to repeat, to return upon, and to 
‘*ring the changes” (so to speak), on 
particular words and ideas. 


“Woe isme! Where shallI wend? 
Knowing not (such cares control me), 
What to do my griefs to end, 
Have I one consoling friend ? 
Is there aught that can console me? 


Sad my song responsive glows 
To thy music, plaintive river ; 
Telling, as remembrance grows, 
All my last enduring woes, 
Woes that last, enduring ever. 


“‘ Friends have fled—do sorrows flee ? 
Mine still cling ; nought else remaining, 
Mournful end they work for me, 
Though themselves are doom’d to be 
Never ending, never waning. 


“ ¢ Hope not good,’ saith my despair, 
One there is who hope denying, 
Wills thee nought but ill, howe’er 
Thou no thought save good dost bear 
To that heart so un-replying. 


“ Ah, my days in sorrow cast ! 

Ah, my days o’ercast with sorrow ! 
Panting, longing, how ye’ve pass’d! » 
Languishing from joy, at last, 

Joyously a ray to borrow. 


* Anxious days, ah, let me rest! 
Must ye not grow sad to view me, 
Thus by all my cares opprest ! 
Boding, too, with troubled breast, 
More, still more, that shall pursue me.” 


The repetitions of words and phrases 
in these stanzas, remind us of some 
similar examples in the heroic Epistles 
of Ovid, a poet very likely to have 
been a favourite with Ribeyro; e.g: 


“ Anna Soror, Soror Anna, 
conscia culpa 
Jam dabis in cineres ultima dona meos.” 
Epis. 7. 


mes male 


* Nam sam casado, senhora, 
Que ainda que dei a mao 
Nam caser 0 coracao. 
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“Hei mihi! quid feci? quo me furor egit 
amantem ? 
Impia quid dubitas Deiaxira mori 


Tu quoque cognosces in me, Meleagre, So- 
rorem, 
Impia quid dubitas Deianira mori ?” 
Epis. 9. 


“ Bis tamen adverso redierunt carbasa vento, 
Mentior ah demens! ille secundus erat ; 
Ille secundus erat, qui me referebat eun- 
tem.” 
Epis, 21. 


The year 1521 brought with it a 
sad event for Ribeyro, the loss of her 
whom but to behold was felicity. The 
Infanta Beatrix, then about seventeen, 
was sought in marriage by the reigning 
Duke of Savoy, Charles III., then 
aged thirty-five. King Emanuel de- 
ferred giving a definitive answer; and, 
anxious for his child's happiness, se- 
cretly despatched his secretary, Sil- 
vester Nunez, into Savoy, to obtain 
private information respecting the dis- 
position of the Duke, and the habits 
and manners of his court and family, 
During the time that the negociations 
were pending, Ribeyro suffered agonies 
of suspense and sorrow. He often wan- 
dered alone in the woods, and spent 
whole nights in their solitudes, em- 
bodying in verse the deep feelings of 
his fon What were the sensations 
of his unfortunate and neglected wife 
we have not been told by the biogra- 
phers, but it is not difficult to form 
some idea of them. 

The Portuguese envoy’s report was 
favourable to Charles of Savoy, and 
Emanuelaccepted him as his son-in-law. 
On the 7th of April, the Ducal Am- 
bassador, being introduced by thePrince 
of Portugal, was received by Emanuel 
and his Queen Eleanor in great state, 
in a spacious room brilliant with in- 
numerable lights in silver candelabra, 
and decorated with rich tapestry and 
cloth of gold. The Infanta Beatrix, 
and her elder sister, Isabella, were seat- 
ed on cushions of magnificent brocade, 
and attended by a crowd of the most 
illustrious nobility of the kingdom. 
Then Don Martinez da Costa, Arch- 
bishop of Lisbon, solemnised, in due 
form, the ceremony of betrothment 
between the young Infanta and the 
Duke of Savoy, who was represented 
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by the Ambassador M. De Balcisan, as 
his proxy. A melancholy scene, not- 
withstanding all its splendour, for 
Ribeyro, if, in his official capacity, he 
happened to have been present. The 
evening concluded with a grand ball, 
at which the king, the bride, and all 
the royal family danced. 

Emanuel, who loved display, indulg- 
ed his taste to the full on this nuptial 
occasion. Garcia de Resende, the 
chronicler of Don John, Emanuel's 
son and successor, wrote a long and 
minute account of the departure of 
Donna Beatrix for Savoy, in which he 
dwells with great complacency on the 
pomps and ceremonies of the embark- 
ation. The fleet for her convoy con. 
sisted of eighteen sail (exclusive of 
the Admiral’s vessel), fully equipped 
and armed. Vast expense was lavish- 
ed on the decoration of the vessels, not 
only by the king, but also by the no- 
bles who accompanied the royal bride ; 
and among them the Archbishop of 
Lisbon, who equipped, at his own cost, 
one of the largest and most sumptuous 
of the convoy. The Infanta’s ship, 
the Santa Catherina of Mount Sinai, 
was elaborately carved and gilded in 
all parts; the saloons, ante-chamber, 
and the royal bed-room, were rich in 
cloth of gold and splendid furniture, as 
was also the chapel fitted up for daily 
mass. Over the quarter-deck waa 
drawn a gorgeous awning of blue vel- 
vet and yellow satin, relieved with 
white silk, and richly fringed, hanging 
over the sides of the ship almost to the 
water. Other handsome awnings weré 
displayed over the fore parts of the 
Santa Catherina, which was all in a 
flutter, with no less than eighty-four 
pennants and ensigns, besides two im- 
mense flags, one at the poop, the 
other at the bow, with the royal arms 
emblazoned in gold. _In fact, the In- 
fanta’s ship was, aecording to Resende,* 
of an awful magnificence, delightful 
to behold, but of which he dared not 
write ;” and its companions were suita~ 
bly decorated. 

On the 4th of August the dazzled 


eyes of the loyal and admiring Por- 
tugese were rejoiced by beholding all 
the suite of the Infanta-Duchess mus- 


tered like troops for a review. Re- 
sende revels in ecstacy in the re- 
miniscences of the velvets, brocades, 


* “Era cousa espantosa, e muyto pera folgar de ver, e nao ousar de escrever.” 
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borders of pearls, gemmed girdles, 
golden chains, chased weapons, em- 
broideries, &c. ; never, he declares, did 
the Peninsula see an assemblage so 
richly, so elegantly clad. (N.B.— 
Many of the nobles mortgaged their 
estates on the occasion.) And the 
horses and mules went as gay as their 
riders, and sonorous was the music of 
the numerous bands. On the same 
afternoon the royal family rode through 
the streets of Lisbon, hung with 
tapestry, escorting the betrothed prin- 
cess to take leave of the Queen 
Dowager,* Donna Leonora. Queen 
Eleanor and the bride were carried in 
a horse litter, covered with cloth of 
gold, and followed by the king and 
five of his sons, in rich array, on 
splendidly caparisoned horses; Don 
Alfonso, the Cardinal-Infant, in rochet 
and hood, and scarlet gown, and red 
satin hat, mounted on a mule, with 
crimson velvet hangings; the Infanta 
Isabella, on her mule, with gilded 
trappings; and a host of equerries, 
pages, and ladies in waiting, all so 
glittering, that Resende calls it “a 
very lustrous affair.” 

After the royal adieux were over, 
there was at court, that night, a grand 
ball, opened by the king and the bride, 
followed by all the royal family (save 
the Cardinal), and by all who were 
going to Savoy, and many who were 
not. After some hours of incessant 
dancing, the court sat down to be re- 
freshed by the sight of—a puppet 
show! representing the marriage and 
embarkation of Donna Beatrix, per- 
formed by dolls, *‘ admirably well made 
and managed, and very natural, being 
a matter remarkably well regulated, 
and very applicable,” saith Resende. 

On the 5th of August, the Infanta- 
Duchess set forward to embark, es- 
corted by the king, the Ambassador of 
Savoy and his suite, the royal family, 
crowds of nobles, and the entire house- 
holds of the king and queen, including 
the officials in every grade. Amongst 
them must have been Ribeyro, in vir- 
tue of his office: his eyes and heart 
must have ached with the glare 
of the pomp which celebrated, as 
a festival, that event over which he 
mourned as his greatest calamity. 
That very pomp ought to have cured 
him of his presumptuous folly, marking, 


as it so forcibly did, the wide distance 
between himself and the object of his 
vain love; he, the mere insignificant 
unit, amid the crowds of attendants 
collected to do homage to her who, 
perhaps, did not perceive him, as she 
moved forward in the procession, lean- 
ing on the arm of her young step- 
mother (then but twenty-four years 
of age), who showed her every affec- 
tionate attention. The way was co- 
vered with tapestry, and the royal 
barge filled with brocaded cushions, 
and decked with gold-embroidered 
flags of crimson and white damask : it 
was towed by two other gaily-adorned 
boats, their crews in full uniform, and 
followed by innumerable vessels of all 
sizes, each with its band of music, 
streamers, and green boughs, and 
flowers. On shore, the multitudes on 
foot, on horseback, and in carriages, 
were past calculating ; and such shout- 
ing of people, thundering of artillery, 
and sounding of trumpets, was never 
heard in Lisbon before, or, perhaps, 
since. Emanuel and his queen, after 
leaving the Infanta-Duchess on board 
the Santa Catherina, returned to the 
city ; but the Infanta Isabella, and the 
Infants, her brothers, remained with 
their parting sister, to render the de- 
parture of their beloved one from her 
family as gradual as possible. They 
must have slept but little in their 
floating palace ; for, all night, the 
boats rowing round it, filled with mu- 
sicians, kept up a perpetual serenade. 

The following days’ were festivals. 
The Infanta-Duchess gave a grand 
féte, on board, to their Majesties and 
the nobility; and the next morning 
she held a farewell levee, at which 
many tears were shed; especially by 
the Prince of Portugal, who was 
strongly attached to his sister. 

At length, on the 9th of August, 
the last leave was taken of the bride 
by her family. Emanuel remained for 
some time closeted with his daughter, 
alone; and when he left her, his eyes 
were red from weeping. With sobs 
and tears, and repeated embraces, the 
royal family tore themselves away, and 
descended to the boat that bore them 
back to shore; and poor Beatrix 
stretched herself out of her cabin win- 
dow, and watched them with stream- 
ing eyes till the last glimpse had 


* Sister of Emanuel, and widow of his cousin and predecessor, John II. 
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vanished. Her heart seemed pro- 
phetic that among them was some one 
soon to be separated from her by bar- 
riers more impassable than any on 
earth, and by a gulf deeper than the 
sea. Her father survived their parting 
but four months ; he died in the De- 
cember following. 

After the departure of Beatrix, Ry- 
beyro spent his time wandering in de- 
spair among the woods, and along the 
sea shore, venting his grief in song. 
In one of his eclogues, in which he 
disguises the Infanta-Duchess under 
the. appellation of the shepherdess Ca. 
therina, he alludes to her marriage 
with his more fortunate and more 
richly-endowed rival. The poem is in 
the form of a dialogue between Ry- 
beyro, as the shepherd Persius, and 
one of his friends. Persius complains 
of his hopeless griefs, and Faunus en- 
deavours to reason him into resigna- 
tion, by sensible, trite arguments. The 

eclogue, consisting of 340 lines, is too 
long to give entire; we shall, therefore, 
only offer some extracts. It com- 
mences by describing Persius as a 
happy and careless shepherd till he saw 
Catherina, and became so enamoured 
of her that he neglected his flock, suf- 
fering his sheep to grow meagre, and 
pots his nights without rest. He 

ad hoped that Catherina regarded 
him with some favour; but another 
shepherd won her by his promises and 
gifts, and carried her away to another 
and ; and Persius sent his soul after 
her, though his body remained behind, 
Faunus, seeing the neglected state of 
his friend’s flock, and observing the 
grief to which he is a prey, inquires 
into his sorrows, and offers him conso- 
lation ; and the complaints of Persius, 
and the reasonings of Faunus, are the 
subjects of alternating stanzas, which 
abound in repetitions and plays upon 
words. To the first speech of Faunus, 
Persius replies, telling of his compara- 
tive happiness in his love before the 
object was snatched from him by his 
rival, and of the subsequent increase 
of his misery :— 





“ Who can cure a cureless sorrow ?— 
How, when strong misfortune reigns, 

Leave to Fortune’s care to-morrow 
(Risking nought) whate’er remains ? 





* Here Ribeyro symbolizes Beatrix as the mead, and his affections as his flock. 
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Say not, Good shall greet me gladly, 
Mine is Ill surpassed by none: 
Still I must remember sadly, 
What J lost another won. 
Once to bondage I consented ; 
Then its ill seem’d weal to me: 
Now depress’d and discontented, 
Far from all the world I flee. 
Once that mead* rejoiced me ever, 
Mead where lov’d my flock to go : 
Ah! a change of cares doth never 
Bring the ill-starr’d aught but woe. 
On a rock how oft reclining, 
Where the riv’let flow’d around, 
Lonely, tranquil, unrepining, 
Have I woke my flute’s soft sound. 
Nought mistrusting, no one fearing, 
Fondling all affection’s pains, 
On the stream I gaz’d, whose cheering 
Murmur mingled with my strains. 
But a shepherd I ne’er heeded, 
One who pastured far away, 
And whose floeks mine far exceeded, 
For my grief came by one day. 
He that pleasant mead perceiving, 
Boldly made him master there ; 
Then I felt—ah! deeply grieving— 
Deeper since grew my despair. 


FAUNUS. 
“ He who for light cause complaineth, 
Merits grief while lasts his breath ; 
Or of life, which he disdaineth 
To be reft—if just be Death. 
Madness wild, or purblind folly 
Must it be, beyond dispute, 
Thus to doat on her so wholly 
Who hath blest another’s suit. 


PERSIUS. 
“ Well I know I vainly languish, 
But can Passion coolly love ? 
Or its fierce unreasoning anguish 
With calm Reason’s word reprove ? 
Vain, I own, it is to cherish 
Sad remembrance of the Lost : 
But that mem’ry ne’er can perish 
Which such deep, fond longings cost. 


FAUNUS., 
** Sternest trials prove man’s mettle ; 
Stout hearts are in danger known ; 
For when calms around them settle, 
How can courage then be shown? 
Wherefore tho’ thou grief endurest, 
Bravely bear! nor life refuse : 
For the conquest proudest, purest, 
Is when man himself subdues. 


PERSIUS.f 

* Can the hope for which we've panted 
Be forgot by mind and heart ? 
Can the mem'ry soul-implanted 

Pass, till soul itself depart ? 


+ We continue the stanzas of Persius consecutively, omitting those of Fanus for the sake of 


brevity. 
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While along life's pathway faring, 
Never wilt thou see me rest: 
How can man repose, while bearin 
Death within his aching breast 


“ Oft in times of deepest feeling, 
Shelterless all night I lay ; 
But fond hope my sorrows healing, 
Lull’'d me on my couch of hay, 
Now no spot of rest remaineth ; 
Now my life no rest could know : 
Hope is lost; my heart retaineth 
i from which a 7 could om. 
c I my pain ‘to no man te ling, | 
Sooth’d it only ’mid my sheep ; 
And, afar from human dwelling, 
Laid me in the fields to sleep. 
But since this, the sternest pressure 
Of my woes, me-seems I hate 
Field and flock ; though late my treasure, 
Now they cannot soothe my fate. 


“ Oft to rivers cool I wended, 

And beneath their willow shade, 

Slept from noontide heat defended, 
With my lambs around me laid. 

There, where gladly once I hasted, 
Deem’st thou peace still lives for me ? 

Scenes where pleasure once I tasted, 
Now I shun, [ loathe to see, 


“ Woes are lessen’d in revealing ; 
Would that words could tell my grief; 
Could but free the stifled feeling, 
Give the pent-up heart relief. 
No! my weighty cares defying 
Every hope their end to see, 
Make me feel, while wishing, sighing 
For release, it cannot be. 
FAUNUS. 
“ Hence with sadd’ning recollection ! 
None can bow to ill resign’d, 
Save of good some sweet reflection 
Glances cheerly on his mind. 
Chace the care thy peace that marreth ; 
He whose courage bears him best 
When ill-fate most fiercely warreth, 
Be he lauded, lov’d, and blest.” 


After the marriage of the Infanta, 
Ribeyero’s passion seems rather to have 
increased than diminished by absence ; 
and unable to endure his bereavement 
any longer, he ventured on the auda- 
cious step of following Beatrix to Sa- 
voy ; and he presented himself before 
her at her court with such unmistake- 
able indications of the cause which led 
him thither, that the young Duchess 
gave him a severe but well-merited 
repulse, which shewed him the neces- 
sity and propriety of at once withdraw- 
ing his unwelcome presence, and he 
returned, crest-fallen, to Lisbon. 

It was probably after this misadven- 

















ture (as we may infer from internal 
evidence) that Ribeyro wrote his 
strange and mysterious oem entitled 
6 The Vision,” in which ersonifies 
his Care, his Desire (or love), and his 
Memory; alluding with studied obsch- 
rity to the cause of his sorrows and his 
recollections; and also to some circum. 
stances which are now inexplicable, 
veiling them in language purposely 
dbeviline His Desire he represents as 
a man clad in mourning, unable to 
speak from passionate weeping, and 
having his face bathed in blood ; which 
clearly appears an allusion to the wound 
inflicted on his silenced and mortified 
love by the indignation of Donna Bea- 
trix. He images his Care as an old 
man (marking “the long existence of 
that feeling in his mind) ¢ and as nursed 
in a foreign land (Savoy), though its 
birth- place was by the Tagus ; and his 
Memory he depicts as an over-wearied 
female, fair-haired, blue-eyed, and al- 
most expiring from lassitude and sor- 
row. This romance is not marked by 
the repetitions and plays on words 
which characterise Ribeyro’s poems in 
general : it is written with earnestness, 
as if inspired by real and deeply-felt 
circumstances, recorded by the poet 
for his own gratification alone, and 
adapted to his own comprehensions, 
while it perplexes that of others. The 
style is so extremely simple, that were 
we to imitate closely its plainness, our 
translation would appear to the English 
reader too bald and meagre. 


“THE VISION. 
“My sorrows led me forth one day, 
Along that mountain’s foot to stray, 
Lav'd by the river winding free, 
Where love so oft has warr’d with me ; 
And as the waters swept between 
The tall old trees, and thickets green, 
Sometimes all silent was their glow, 
And sometimes murm’ring soft and low. 


‘“‘*Twas opening summer’s evening hour; 
The birds began in every bower, 

Their strains that gladden’d all around— 
And to the plaintive sighing sound, 
Where rippling current sped along, 
They pour’d the music of their song. 


“ Then while I heard, did mem’ry all 
My mournful strains and plaints recall ; 
*T were better die, methought, than bear 
The retrospect of grief and care, 
Reviewing all through which I’ve pass’d— 
* Have pass’d,’ I said ?—before me cast, 
Along life’s path lies many an ill— 

My fature is but suffering still. 
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“The ceaseless-flowing waters brought 
To mind of those sad streams the thought 
Which from my eyes, all dim with sorrow ; 
Gush down my cheeks in many a furrow : 
Yet tears are but my only pleasure, 

Nw in my grief’s exceeding measure, 
The bliss that once I deem’d my own, 
(But lost) I know not how has flown 
And ah! too sure, too well I know 

It only came to glance and go. 


“ While Thought thus wrapt me, I descried 
A man upon the river’s side, 

Whose beard and hair of silv’ry hue 
Reach’d to the earth, so long they grew. 

T look’d on him with deep amaze; 

Then full on me he fix’d his gaze, 

And spake: ‘These waters also wend 
Their drops with Tagus’ tide to blend.”* 


“ Behind him, clad in black attire, 
Alone and sad, stood my Desire ; 

With hand on lip, like one dismay’d, 
Whose anguish utterance forbade, 
Weeping in silence, while his face 

Was wet with many a bloody trace. 
Me, too, beheld that grey-hair’d man 
Dissolv’d in tears, and thus began :— 
‘I am thy Care; I who was nurs’d 

In foreign land, though here my first 
Life-breath was drawn; and he whom there 
Thou see’st, that form with mournful air, 
Is thy Desire, first known to thee 

In evil hour; for ne’er will he t 
Forget thee,t but o’er land and sea 
Will track thy steps, relaxing never ; 
And follow but to wound thee ever.’ 
When this I heard, burst forth my sighs: 
For then I knew my tearful eyes 

Had lost, for ever lost, the one 

Sole good they lov’d to look upon. 

To me that good none ever gave; 

I have it not, I ne’er can have, 

Nor even hope it; for so blest 

Merely to view it, unpossest, 

Was I, that in my heart nor scope, 
Nor room, Content had left for Hope. 


“While thus in musings, sad yet fond, 
I gaz’d upon the banks beyond, 

At once the vision’d forms were gone, 
I saw no more, I stood alone. 


“Then where the river downward flow’d, 
I took to Montemor the road ; 

On the south bank I paus’d to rest, 

With all my troubled thoughts opprest : 
There, from rude rocks of dizzy height 
Where birds that ‘ hideous make thenight’ t 
Take refuge daily from the light, 





Bernardim Ribeyro. 


* This obscure expression seems to mean that Ribeyro’s tears flowed down to fall into the 





Fancy upon her arm (methought) 
Led forth a female form, o’erwrought 
With weariness, so that her feet 
Could not sustain her; and to greet 
Me Fancy spake ; ‘ Forlorn one see ! 
This is thy hapless Memory.’ 


‘On that dear face I look’d, until 

My heart and soul it seem’d to fill, 

The first, last object of my gaze— 

Wide, widely glane’d, with wand’ring rays, 
Her large blue eyes, whence ceaseless welling, 
Tears bath’d her cheeks, like torrents swelling: 
(Now for awhile there seem’d to be 

A truce between my woes and me) 

Her wavy locks, like threads of gold, 

Did Mourner’s veil of black enfold ; 

And in her woe’s extremity, 

Seem’d she as one about to die. 

On me a stealthy eye she cast 

Some while, then fix'd me full at last, 
Struck her white bosom, and in tone 
Lamenting, spake these words alone : 

‘ Since all my life is dark and drear, 

Why was I doom’d to perish here ?” 

I groan’d with anguish while she said, 
And to console her forwards sped. 


“ Just then the sun set, and the sky 
Grew dark with night—I long’d to die, 
And for I could not, rail’d with hate 
Against my life, against my fate. 

Soon from a lofty mountain came 

A distant voice, that called the name 
Of ‘ Bernardim Ribeyro’—then 

Another answering spake again, 
‘Behold him there!’ I looked around, 
’Twas all obscurity profound. 

Then did I close my eyes, and ne’er 
Have oped them since—how could I bear 
To look on aught since I have lost 
Thee whom I lov’d and treasur’d most ? 
To glad me nothing can I see ; 

Ill, only ill, remains for me.” 


The discouragement Ribeyro had 
received from the Princess Beatrix 
was well calculated to disabuse his 
mind of, at least, some of its delusions; 
and to make him, in some degree, sen- 
sible of his reprehensible folly in che- 
rishing an extravagant passion for the 
wife of a reigning prince, the daughter 
of his own sovereign. We may, there- 
fore, with all probability, conjecture, 
it was after his return from Savoy, 
that he assumed, in his own home, that 
deportment which won for him, from 
Portuguese writers, the reputation of 


Tagus, and to pass on with its tide to the sea, to be carried towards Savoy. 
+ An allusion, we think, to Ribeyro’s love-pilgrimages from Portugal to Savoy, and back ; 


and to his pertinacious passion which only produced to him pain and disappointment. 
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a kind and affectionate husband. For 
it is contrary to common sense to be- 
lieve, that he could have sought or 
fostered conjugal happiness while he 
was spending his nights rambling about 
the woods in lover-like despair; and 
his days in addressing to the object of 
his wild flame, such verses as the can- 
tiga before quoted. Certain it is, that 
after his vain and daring visit to Savoy, 
he resigned his post at the Court of 
Lisbon, and withdrew into retirement, 
But whether it were, that the court had 
grown distasteful to him from the ab- 
sence of Beatrix ; or that his mind had 
become enlightened on the true nature 
ofhis duties, and the true source whence 
he should seek for happiness, we have 
not data to decide. Perhaps these, 
and other motives and feelings mingled 
and worked together; for, according 
toa sensible Germanproverb : “ Every- 
thing in the world has more than one 
reason.” ‘ Alle Dinge haben ein paar 
Ursachen.” 

In Ribeyro’s retirement his own 
slighted wife became so much endeared 
to him, that when she died, his exces- 
sive grief for her loss threw him into a 
deep melancholy, from which he never 
recovered, and he did not long sur- 
vive her ; but the date of his death is 
not recorded. 

We are unacquainted with the per- 
sonal history of poor Donna Ribeyro ; 
but she appears to have been one of those 
‘* obscure martyrs,” and domestic he- 
roines of endurance, whose memorials 
the recording angel loves to confine to 
his own pen. She must have been 
meek, patient, devoted, and magnani- 
mous ; since, insulted by her husband’s 
avowed preference of another, ne- 
glected and deserted for a worse than 
phantom love, still, forbearing and for- 
giving, with an enduring tenderness, 
and a generous pity, she re-conquered 
his rebel heart back toits lawful alle- 
giance (a greater and more difficult vic- 
tory than any achieved on the battle 
field), soothing his retreat, and render- 
ing herself so necessary to his well-be- 
ing, that without her his life became a 
blank. Donna Ribeyro, however, had 
not had the pain of seeing herself cast 
aside for an unworthy, or degrad- 
ing object. She had no cause to des- 
pise her husband; and could, there- 
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fore, the more easily forgive, and the 
more cordially desire to win back his 
alienated, but not disgraced affections, 
A degraded heart she would neither 
have hoped nor wished to recover. 

Besides his poems, Ribeyro wrote & 
prose romance, which is entitled ** Me. 
nina e Moca,’ (i. e. the Young and 
Innocent Maiden). It is a singular 
composition, containing many passages 
of considerable beauty and pathos. 
Bouterwek* says :— 


“Tn point of intricacy this fragment has 
no parallel in the whole range of romantic 
literature. The mysterious Ribeyro has here 
employed all the powers of his inventive 
fancy, in giving utterance to his enthusiastic 
feelings, and in minutely expressing the sen- 
timents of his heart ; while, at the same time, 
he has confounded and changed characters 
and events so as to secure every circumstance 
and allusion against every malicious interpre- 
tation. . . .- It would be impossible to 
furnish an abstract of the tale of love and 
heroism which forms the subject of this 
romance. Even on a perusal of the whole, 
so great is the obscurity, that nothing can be 
comprehended of the circumstances without 
the utmost effort of attention. That Ribeyro 
has clothed, in the disguise of this story, the 
most interesting events of his own life, is a 
fact which admits of no doubt.” 


And as those “most interesting 
events” were closely connected with 
Donna Beatrix, it was of the highest 
importance that Ribeyro should mis- 
lead the conjectures and interpretations 
on that delicate subject; content to 
be the sole possessor of the key that 
unlocked those, to him, treasures of 
memory. The title of the fragmentary 
romance bears an allusion to the writer’s 
hopeless love: ‘ Menina e Moga ; or, 
the Saudades of Bernardim Ribeyro.” 
The word Saudades has no correspond- 
ing word in English, and must be trans- 
lated paraphrastically.t ‘It is the 
most refined, most tender, and ardent 
desires for something absent, accom- 
panied with a solicitude and anxious re- 
gard, which cannot be expressed by one 
word in any other language.” The 
nearest approach to the meaning of 
saudade, made by any single word with 
which we are acquainted is, the Latin 
desiderium ; or the Greek, Woes; but 
even those are far from the compre- 


* History of Spanish and Portuguese Literature. 
t See Note to the Spectator, No. 204. 
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hensive expression of feeling in the 
Portuguese word. 

Ribeyro’s romance opens with the 
commencement of a narrative by a 
nameless lady, dwelling on a wild and 
lonely part of the sea shore. She re- 
lates, that while a young and innocent 
maiden (Menina e Moca) she was car- 
ried away from her father’s house to a 
foreign land, and from that period had 
been doomed to a life of solitude and 


wretchedness (apparently an allusion - 


to the removal of Beatrix from Portu- 
gal to Savoy, and to her misfortunes 
on the spoliation of her husband’s ter- 
ritories by the French). The lady 
proceeds to say, she has discovered a 
female still more unfortunate than her- 
self (perhaps Ribeyro’s neglected wife), 
and at this point the obscurity begins ; 
for the Menina breaks off her promised 
story, and the second female becomes 
the speaker; lamenting the vanished 
days of chivalry, and eulogising the 
virtues of the former knights and ladies. 
She says,’ the wild valleys which she 
inhabits were once the scene of brilliant 
and memorable events; but instead of 
relating them, or continuing her own 
adventures, she diverges into an intri- 
cate tale of love and valour, appertain- 
ing to the olden times of chivalry, 
which is left unfinished. The romance 
was never published by Ribeyro; from 
which circumstance, and from that of 
his never having concluded it, we may 
infer that the extravagance of his pas- 
sion had become sobered down, by time 
and reason, and his long alienated af- 
fections had returned to their home, 
since he desisted from completing a 
work that would have testified to the 
continuance of an error, which he 
would once have called his constancy. 
It was not till after the author’s death 
that the romance became known to the 
world. 

Between Ribeyro and Petrarch are 
a few coincidences ; both were natives 
of the genial south; both loved the 
wedded wives of other men, with a 
hopeless passion that gave a colouring 
to their whole lives; both dedicated 
their muse to the effusions of their love, 
and by such dedication obtained their 
celebrity. But the parallel proceeds 
no further ; in their styles they were 


Se EE 


widely dissimilar. True, both were 
addicted to conceits and plays upon 
words, Petrarch punning on his Laura, 
and the Laurel (Lauro), and Ribeyro 
on his own name, as Ribeiro, mascu- 
line, a river, and Ribeira, feminine, 
the river’s bank, in allusion to his be- 
loved one; but the style of Petrarch, 
who lived upwards of a century before 
Ribeyro, is as polished and studied as 
that of the later poet is plain and even 
careless. Petrarch is tender, but the 
feeling of Ribeyro is more earnest and 
energetic. It is evident that Petrarch 
wrote for public approval, but Ribeyro 
solely for his own gratification and so- 
lace. We may instance the sonnet of 
Petrarch which commences :— 


** Voi ch’ ascoltate in rime sparse il suono 
Di quei sospiri, ond’ io nudriva il core 
In sul mio primo giovenile errore.”* 


We cannot recollect in any of Ri- 
beyro’s poems a similar allusion to his 
probable readers or hearers; he never 
appears to have contemplated publi- 
city. Neither Petrarch nor Ribeyro 
possessed much invention; but the 
mystery of the latter gives him an air 
of greater originality; the verse of both 
is soft and melodious, but from the 
genius of the two languages, the Italian 
poet seems somewhat effeminate beside 
the more manly Portuguese. In con- 
cluding our remarks, we would recom- 
mend the Italian reader to compare 
Petrarch’s visionary canzone, com- 
mencing :— 


** Nel dolce tempo della prima etade,” 


with Ribeyro’s vision; he will be in- 
terested by some features of resem- 
blance. ‘The date of Ribeyro’s death 
has not been recorded, consequently 
we do not know whether, like Petrarch, 
he survived the object of his long-che- 
rished attachment. 

Donna Beatrix is interesting to us, 
not only as the lady of a poet’s love, 
but also as the niece of a celebrated 
Queen of England, on whose melan- 
choly fate Shakspeare has exercised 
his pathetic powers; and thus a few 
concluding words relative to the Infan- 
ta’s subsequent history may not be 
misplaced. Though married to an 


* Ye who do hear, in these my scatter’d rhymes, 
The echo of the sighs with which my heart 
I nourish’d in the error of my youth. 
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amiable and devoted husband, the lot 
of Beatrix was one of many and deep 
sorrows. She was the mother of seven 
sons and three daughters, but of her 
eldest child, Adrian, she was deprived 
by death after her heart had been ac- 
customed to cling to him for thirteen 
years, and all the rest save three died 
in their infancy. The survivors were, 
Emanuel Philibert, who succeeded his 
father, and the princesses Mary and 
Isabella. 
more than by her beauty, Beatrix 
gained a complete ascendancy over her 
husband, who was pious, just, accom- 
plished, and a lover and patron of li- 
terature, but deficient in moral courage 
and political abilities. And this as- 
cendancy was fatal to the interests of 
Savoy, and to the welfare of the Duke 
and Duchess, for the latter, proud 
of her connexion with the Emperor, 
Charles V. (who was the nephew of 
her mother, and the husband of her 
elder sister, Isabella) she induced the 
Duke to espouse the Imperial cause in 
the wars between the Emperor and 
Francis I., in consequence of which 
the French troops overran the territo- 
ries of Savoy, and the Duke saw him- 
self divested of all, save Piedmont, by 
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which he and his family were reduced 
to a state of extreme distress. Beatrix 
sustained her reverse with a courage 
and constancy that excited general ad. 
miration, and she nobly supported the 
mind and spirit of her husband till he 
had the affliction to lose her in 1538, 
a year doubly disastrous to him. Bea- 
trix died on the 8th of January at 
Nice, at the age of thirty-four, in the 
maturity of her beauty, and in the 
June following the Treaty of Nice was 
ratified, by which the Duke, deserted 
by the Emperor for whom he had suf- 
fered so much, was despoiled by the 
French of all that had till then remained 
to him in Piedmont, being reduced to 
the possession of Nice alone, where se- 
venteen years before he had received as 
his bride the lovely young Portuguese, 
with her magnificent and numerous 
suite ; and at Nice she died, a mother 
bereaved of nearly all her children, a 
sovereign princess deprived of her do- 
minions and her court. Charles of 
Savoy survived his wife fifteen years, 
but would never entertain the idea of 
a second marriage. He died in 1553, 
aged sixty-seven. 


M. E. M. 
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MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A REMNANT OF “ FONTENOY.” 


THERE was no resisting the inquisitive 
curiosity of my companion. The short, 
dry cough, the little husky ‘ ay,” 
that sounded like anything rather than 
assent, which followed on my replies 
to his questions, and, more than all, 
the keen, oblique glances of his shrewd 
grey eyes, told me that I had utterly 
failed in all my attempts at mystifica- 
tion, and that he read me through and 
through. 

«And so,” said he, at last, after a 
somewhat lengthy narrative of my 
shipwreck, ‘‘and so the Flemish sailors 
wear spurs ?” 

«Spurs! of course not; why should 
they ?” asked I, in some astonishment. 

«‘ Well, but don’t they ?” asked he 
again. 

«‘No such thing; it would be ab- 
surd to suppose it.” 

‘*So I thought,” rejoined he; “and 
when I looked at yer ‘honor’s’ boots 
(it was the first time he had addressed 
me by this title of deference), and saw 
the marks on the heel for spurs, I 
soon knew how much of a calles you 
were.” 

«‘ And if not a sailor, what am I, 
then ?” asked I; for, in the loneliness 
of the mountain region where we 
walked, I could afford to throw off my 
disguise without risk. 

‘¢ Ye’r a French officer of dragoons, 
and God bless ye; but ye’r young to 
be at the trade. Arn’t I right now?” 

‘* Not very far from it certainly, for 
I am a lieutenant of hussars,” said I, 
with a little of that pride which we of 
the loose pelisse always feel on the 
mention of our corps. 

«¢T knew it well all along,” said he, 
coolly ; ‘‘ the way you stood in the 
room, your step as _ walked, and, 
above all, how ye believed me when I 
spoke of the spring tides, and the 
moon only in her second quarter, I 
saw you never was a sailor anyhow. 
And so I set athinking what you were. 
You were too silent for a pedlar, and 
your hands were too white to be in the 
smuggling trade; but when I saw 


your boots, I had the secret at once, 
and knew ye were one of the French 
army that landed the other day at 
Killala.” 

«It was stupid enough of me not to 
have remembered the boots!” said I, 
laughing. 

«¢ Arrah, what use would it be ?” re- 
plied he; “sure ye'r too straight in 
the back, and your walk is too reg’lar, 
and your toes turns in too much, for a 
sailor; the very way you hould a 
switch in your hand would betray 
you!” 

‘So it seems, then, I must try some 
other disguise,” said I, “if I’m to 
keep company with people as shrewd 
as you are.” 

**You needn’t,” said he, shaking his 
head doubtfully ; “any that wants to 
betray ye wouldn’t find it hard.” 

I was not much flattered by the de- 
preciating tone in which he dismissed 
my efforts at personation, and walked 
on for some time without speaking. 

«Yez came too late, four months 
too late,” said he, with a sorrowful 

ssture of the hands. ‘When the 

Vexford boys was up, and the Kildare 
chaps, and plenty more ready to come 
in from the North, then, indeed, a 
few thousand French down here in the 
West would have made a differ; but 
what’s the good in it now? The best 
men we had are hanged or in gaol; 
some are frightened; more are trai- 
tors! ’Tis too late—too late !” 

‘* But not too late for a large force 
landing in the North, to rouse the 
island to another effort for liberty.” 

« Who would be the gin’ral ?” asked 
he, suddenly. 

**Napper Tandy, your own coun- 
tryman,” replied I, proudly. 

‘IT wish ye luck of him!” said he, 
with a bitter laugh; *’tis more like 
mocking us than anything else the 
French does be, with the chaps they 
sent here to be gin’rals. Sure it isn’t 
Napper Tandy, nor a set of young 
lawyers like Tone and the rest of 
them, we wanted. It was men that 
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knew how to drill and manage troops— 
fellows that was used to fightin’; so 
that when they said a thing, we might 
believe that they understhood it, at 
laste. I’m ould enough to remim- 
ber the ‘ Wild Geese,’ as they used to 
call them—the fellows that ran away 
from this to take sarvice in France; 
and I remimber, too, the sort of men 
the French were that came over to in- 
spect them—-soldiers, real soldiers, 
every inch of them. And a fine sar- 
vice it was. Volle-face !” cried he, 
holding himself erect, and shouldering 
his stick like a musket, ‘marche! Ha, 
ha! ye didn’t think that was in me; 
but I was at the thrade long before 
you were born.” 

*‘ How is this,” said I, in amaze- 
ment, “you were not in the French 
army ?” 

«© Wasn't I, though? maybe I didn’t 

et that stick there.” And he bared 

fis breast as he spoke, to show the 
cicatrix of an old flesh-wound from a 
Highlander’s bayonet. I was at Fon- 
tenoy !” 

The last few words he uttered with 
a triumphant pride that I shall never 
forget. As for me, the mere name 
was magical. ‘ Fontenoy” was like 
one of those great words which light 
up ‘a whole page of history; and it 

most seemed impossible that I should 
see before me a soldier of that glorious 
battle. 

«* Aye, faith |” he added, “tis more 
than fifty, ‘tis nigh sixty years now 
since that, and I remember it as if it 
was yesterday. I was in the regiment 
¢ Tourville ;’ I was recruited for the 
¢Wellon,’ but they scattered us about 
among the other corps afterwards, be- 
cause we used now and then to be fight- 
ing and quarrellin’ among one an’ other. 
Wall, it was the Wellons that gained 
the battle ; for after the English was 
in the village of Fontenoy, and the 
French was falling back upon the 
heights near the wood—arrah, what’s 
the name of the wood? Sure I'll for- 
get my own name next. Aye, to be 
sure, Verzon—the ‘wood of Verzon.’ 
Major Jodillon—that’s what the French 
called him, but his name was Joe Wel- 
lon—turned an eight-pounder short 
round into a little yard of a farm-house, 
and, making a breach for the gun he 
opened a dreadful fire on the English 
column. It was loaded with grape, 
and at half musket range, so you may 
think what a peppering they got. At 
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last the column halted, and lay down; 
and Joe seen an officer ride off to the 
rere, to bring up artillery to silence 
our guns. A few minutes more, and 
it would be all over with us. So Joe 
shouts out as loud as he could, ‘Cavalry 
there ! tell off by threes, and prepare to 
charge.’ I needn’t tell you that the 
devil a horse nor a rider was within a 
mile of us at the time; but the Eng. 
lish didn’t know that, and, hearin’ the 
order, up they jumps, and we heerd 
the word passin’, ‘ Prepare to receive 
cavalry.’ They formed square at once, 
and the same minute we plumped into 
them with such a charge as tore a lane 
right through the middle of them. Be- 
fore they could recover, we opened a 
platoon fire on their flank ; they stag- 
gered, broke, and at last fell back in 
disorder upon Aeth, with the whole of 
the French army after them. Such 
firin’—grape, round-shot, and mus- 
ketry—I never seed afore, and we all 
shouting like divils, for it was more 
like a hunt nor anything else; for ye 
see the Dutch never came up, but left 
the English to do all the work them- 
selves, and that’s the reason they 
couldn’t form, for they had no sup- 
portin’ colum’. 

«Tt was then I got that stick of the 
bayonet, for there was such runnin’ 
that we only thought of pelting after 
them as hard as we could ; but ye see, 
there’s nothin’ so treacherous as a High- 
lander. I was just behind one, and had 
my sword-point between his blade- 
bones ready to run him through, when 
he turned short about, and run his bay- 
onet into me under the short ribs, and 
that was all I saw of the battle ; for I 
bled till I fainted, and never knew more 
of what happened. ’Tisn’t by way of 
making little of Frenchmen I say it, for 
I sarved too long wid them for that— 
but sorra taste of that victory ever 
they’d see if it wasn’t for the Wellons, 
and Major Joe that commanded them ! 
The English knows it well, too! Maybe 
they don’t do us many a spite for it to 
this very day !” 

** And what became of you after 
that ?” 

‘«* That same summer I came over to 
Scotland with the young Prince Char- 
les, and was at the battle of Preston- 
pans afterwards! and, what’s worse, 
I was at Culloden! Oh, that was the 
terrible day. We were dead bate be- 
fore we began the battle. We were on 
the march from one o'clock the night 
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before, under the most dreadful rain 
ever yeseen! We lost our way twice, 
and after four hours of hard marching, 
we found ourselves opposite a mill- 
dam we crossed early that same morn- 
ing; for the guides led us all astray! 
Then came ordhers to wheel about face 
and go back again ; and back we went, 
cursing the blaguards that deceaved 
us, and almost faintin’ with hunger. 
Some of us had nothing to eat for two 
days, and the Prince, I seen myself, 
had only a brown bannock to a wooden 
measure of whiskey for his own break- 
fast. Well, it’s no use talking, we were 
bate, and we retreated to Inverness 
that night, and next morning we sur- 
rendered and laid down our arms—that 
is the ‘ Regiment du Tournay’ and the 
‘ Voltiguers de Metz,’ the corps I was in 
myself.” 

« And did you return to France ?” 

“‘No; I made my way back to Ire- 
land, and after loiterin’ about home 
some time, and not liking the ways 
of turning to work again, ‘T took sar- 
vice with one Mister Brooke of Castle 
Brooke, in Fermanagh, a young man 
that was just come of age, and as great 
a devil, God forgive me, as ever was 
spawned, He wasa Protestant, but he 
didn’t care much about one side or the 
other, but only wanted divarsion and 
his own fun out of the world; and faix 
he took it, too! He had plenty of 
money, was a fine man to look at, and 
had courage to face a lion! 

“The first place we went to was 
Aix-la-Chapelle, for Mr. Brooke was 
named something—I forget what—to 
Lord Sandwich, that was going there 
as an ambassador. It was a grand life 
there while it lasted. Such liveries, 
such coaches, such elegant dinners 
every day, I never saw even in Paris, 
But my master was soon sent away for 
a piece of wildness he did. There was 
an ould Austrian there—a Count Rie- 
densegg was his name—and he was 
always plottin’ and schamin’ with this, 
that, and the other ; buyin’ up the sa- 
crets of others, and gettin’ at their sa- 
cret papers one way or the other; and 
at last he begins to thry the same game 
with us; and as he saw that Mr. 
Brooke was very fond of high play, 
and would bet anything one offered 
him, the ould Count sends for a great 
gambler from Vienna, the greatest 
villain, they say, that ever touched a 
card. Ye may “have heerd of him, tho’ 
twas long ago that he lived, for he was 
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well known in them times. He was 
the Baron von Breckendorf, and a 
great friend afterwards of the Prince 
Ragint and all the other blaguards in 
London. 

‘Well, sir, the Baron arrives in 
great state, with despatches, they said, 
but sorrow other despatch he carried 
nor some packs of marked cards, and a 
dice-box that could throw sixes when- 
ever ye wanted; and he puts up at 
the Grand Hotel, with all his servants 
in fine liveries ond as much state as a 
prince. That very day Mr. Brooke 
dined with the Count, and in the even- 
ing himself and the Baron sits down to 
the cards ; and, pretending to be only 
playin’ for silver, they were bettin’ a 
hundred guineas on every game. 

ec] alwa ays heerd that my master was 
cute with the cards, and that few was 
equal to him in any game with paste- 
board or ivory, but, be my conscience, 
he met his match now, for if it was 
ould Nick was playin’ he couldn’t do 
the thrick nater nor the Baron. He 
made everything come up just like 
magic: if he wanted a seven of dia- 
monds, or an ace of spades, or the 
knave of clubs, there it was for you. 

‘* Most gentlemen would have lost 
temper at seein’ the luck so dead agin’ 
them, and everything goin’ so bad, ‘but 
my master only smiled, and kept mut- 
tering to himself, ¢ Faix, its beautiful ; 
by my conscience its elegant ; I never 
saw anybody could do it like that.’ 
At last the Baron stops and asks, 
‘ What is it he’s saying to himself?’ 
‘Ill tell you by and by,’ says my mas- 
ter, ‘when we're done pla uying; and 
so on they went, betting higher and 
higher, till at last the ‘stake 3 wasn’t 
very far from a thousand — ona 
single card. At the end, Mr. Brooke 
lost everything, and in the last game, 
by way of generosity, the Baron says 
to him, ‘ Double or quit ?’ and he tuk 
it. 

‘* This time luck stood to my master, 
and he turned the queen of hearts ; and 
as there was only one card could beat 
him, the game was all as one as his 
own. The Baron takes up the pack, 
and begins to deal. ‘ Wait,’ says my 
master, leaning over the table, and 
talking in a w hisper ; ‘ wait,’ says he, 
‘what are ye doin’ there wid your 
thumb?’ for sure enough he had his 
thumb dug hard into the middle of the 
yack. 

«* «Do you mane to insult me,’ says 
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the Baron getting mighty red, and 
throwing down the cards on the table, 
*Is that what you're at?’ 

*Go on with the deal,’ says Mr. 
Brooke quietly ; ‘but listen to me,’ 
and here he dropped his voice to a 
whisper, ‘ as sure as you turn the king 
of hearts I’ll send a bullet through your 
skull! Go on now, and don’t rise from 
that seat till you’ve finished the game.’ 
Faix he just did as he was bid; he 
turned a little two or three of dia- 
monds, and gettin’ up from the table, 
he left the room, and the next morning 
there was no more seen of him in Aix- 
la-Chapelle. But that wasn’t the end 
of it, for scarce was the Baron two 
posts on his journey when my master 
sends in his name, and s: ays he wants 
to speak to Count Rie densegg. There 
was a long time and a great “debatin’, 
I believe, whether they ‘d let him in or 
not; for the Count couldn’t make if it 
was mischief he was after; but at last 
he was ushered into the 
where the other was in bed. 

«*¢ Count,’ says he, ‘after he fas- 
tened the door, and saw that they was 
alone, ‘ Count, you tried a dirty thrick 
with that dirty spalpeen of a Baron— 
an ould blaguard that’s as well known 
as Freney the robber—but I forgive 
you for it all, for you did it in the way 
of business. I know well what you was 
afther ; you wanted a peep at our de- 
spatche s—there, ye needn't look cross 
and angry—why wouldn’t ye do it, just 
as the Baron always took a sly glance 

at my cards before he played his own. 
Well, now, I'm just in the humour to 
sarve you. ‘They're not trating me as 
they ought here, and I’m going away, 
and if you'll give me a few letthers to 
some of the pretty women in Vienna, 
Kateuka Batthyani and Amalia Grad- 
offsky, and one or two men in the best 
set, I'll send you in return something 
will surprise you.’ 

“It was after a long time and great 
batin’ about the bush, that the “ould 
Count came in; but the sight of a sa- 
cret cypher did the business, and he 
consented. 

««« There it is,’ says Mr. Brooke, 
*there’s the whole key to our corres- 
pondence, study it well, and I'll bring 
you a sacret despatch in the eve ning — 
something that will surprise ) you, 

“«¢ Ve will— will 
Count. 


*€ «On the honour of an Irish gentle- 
man, I will,’ says Mr. Brooke. 


bed-room 


ye ?’ says the 
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«* The Count sits down on the spot 
and writes the letters to all the pren- 
cesses and countesses in Vienna, saying 
that Mr. Brooke was the elegantest, 
and politest, and most trusty young gen- 
tleman ever he met; and ‘telling them 
to treat him with every consideration. 

«* ¢ There will be another account of 
me,’ says the master to me, ‘ by the 
post ; but I'll travel faster, ‘and give 
me a fair start, and I ask no more.’ 

** And he was as good as his word, 
for he started that evening for Vienna, 
without lave or license, and that’s the 
way he got dismissed from his situa- 
tion.” 

‘‘ And did he break his promise to 
the Count, or did he really send him 
any intelligence ?” 

‘‘He kept his word, like a gentle- 
man ; he promised him something that 
would surprise him, and so he did. He 
sent him the weddin’ of Ballyporeen in 
cypher. It took a week to make out, 
and I suppose they’ve never got to the 
right understé andin’ it yet.’ 

“es I’m curious to hear how he was re- 
ceived in Vienna, after this,” said I. «* I 
suppose you accompanied him to that 
city.” 

«*Troth I did, and a short life we 
led there; but here we are now, at 
the end of ourjourney. That’s Father 
Doogan’s down there, that small, low, 
thatched house in the hollow. 

«© A lonely spot, too. I don’t see 
another near it for miles on any side.” 

‘Nor is there. His chapel is at 
Murrah, about three miles off. My 
eyes isn’t over good ; but I don't think 
there's any smoke coming out of the 
chimley.” 

“You are right—there is not.” 

«* He’s not at home, then, and that’s 
a bad job for us, for there's not another 
place to stop the night in.” 

«* But there will be surely some one 
in the house.’ 

** Most likely not ; 
boy from Murrah does be with him 
when he’s at home, and I’m sure he’s 
not there now.” 

This reply was not very cheering, 
nor was the prospect itself much 
brighter. The solitary cabin, to which 
we were approaching, stood in a rug- 
ged glen, the sides of which were co- 
vered with a low furze, intermixed here 
and there with the scrub of what once 
had been an oak forest. A brown, 
mournful tint was over everything— 
sky and landscape alike; and even ‘the 
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little stream of clear water that wound 
its twining course along, took the same 
colour from the grav relly bed it flowed 
over. Not a cow nor shee ~p was to be 
seen, nor even a bird; all was silent 
and still. 

«* There’s few would like to pass their 
lives down there, then!” said my com- 
panion, as if spe aking to himself. 

«] suppose the priest, like a soli lier, 
has no choice in these matters 

«* Sometimes he has, though. Father 
Doogan might have had the pick of the 
county, they say; but he chose this 
little quiet spot here. He's a friar of 
some ordher abroad, and when he came 
over, two or three years ago, he could 
only spake a little Trish, and, I believe, 
less English; but there wasn’t hise jual, 
for other tongues, in all Europe. They 
wanted him to stop and be the head of 
a college somewhere in Spain, but he 
wouldn’t. ‘There was work to do in 
Treland,’ he said, and there he’d go, 
and to the wildest and laste civilized 
bit of it besides; and ye see that he 
was not far out in his choice when he 
took Murrah.” 

«*Is he much liked here by the peo- 
le 2” 

** They'd worship him, if he'd let 
them, that’s what it is; for if he has 
more larnin’ and knowledge in his head 
than ever a bishop in Ireland, there's 
not a child in the barony his equal for 
simplicity. He that knows the names 
of the stars, and what they do be doing, 
and where the world’s going, and 
what’s comin’ afther her, hasn’t a 
thought for the wickedness of this life, 
no more than a sucking inf: unt | He 
could tell you every crop to put in your 
ground from this to the day of judg- 
ment, and I don’t think he’d know 
which end of the spade goes into the 
ground. 

While we were thus talking, we 
reached the door, which, as well as the 
windows, was closely barred and fas- 
tened. The great padlock, however, 
on the former, with characteristic 
acuteness, was locked without being 
hasped, so that, in a few seconds, my 
old guide had undone all the fasten- 
ings, and we found ourselves under 
shelter. 

A roomy kitchen, with a few cook- 
ing utensils, formed the entrance hall; 
and as a small supply of turf stood in 
one corner, my companion at once 
proceeded to make a fire, congratulat- 
ing me as he went on with the fact of 


our being housed, for a long-threaten- 
ing thunder storm had already burst, 
and the rain was now swooping along 
in torrents. 

While he was thus busied I took a 
ramble through the little cabin, curious 
tosee something of the “interior” ofone 
whose life had already interested me. 
There were but twosmall chambers, one 
at either side of the kitchen. The first 
I entered was a bed-room, the only 
furniture being a common bed, or a 
tressel like that of an hospital, a little 
coloured print of St. Michael adorning 
the wall overhead. The bed-covering 
was cleanly, but patched in many 
places, and bespeaking much poverty, 
and the black ‘‘soutane” of silk that 
hung against the wall seemed to show 
long years of service. The few articles 
of any pretension to comfort were 
found in the sitting-room, where a 
small book-shelf with some well- 
thumbed volumes, and a writing-table 
covered with papers, maps, and a few 
pencil-drawings, appeared. All seem- 
ed as if he had just quitted the spot a 
few minutes before; the pencil lay 
across a half-finished sketch; two or 
three wild plants were laid within the 
leaves of a little book on botany ; and 
a chess problem, with an open book 
beside it, still waited for solution on 
a little board, whose workm: anship 
clearly enough betrayed it to be by his 
own hands. 

I inspected everything with an inte- 
rest. inspired by all I had been hearing 
of the poor pr lest, and turned ov er the 
little volumes of his humble library to 
trace, if I might, some clue to his 
habits in his readings. They were all, 
however, of one cast and character 
religious tracts and offices, covered 
with annotations and remarks, and 
showing by many signs the most care- 
ful and fre quent ‘perusal. It was easy 
to see that his taste for drawing or for 
chess were the only dissipations he 
permitted himself to indulge. What 
a strange life of privation, ‘thought I, 
alone, and companionless as he must 
be! and while speculating on the sense 
of duty which impelled such a man to 
accept a post so humble and unpro- 
mising, I pe rceived that on the wall 
right opposite to me there hung a pic- 
ture, covered by a little curtain of 
green silk. 

Curious to behold the saintly efligy 
so carefully enshrined, I drew aside 
the curtain, and what was my astonish- 
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ment to find a little coloured sketch of 
a boy about twelve years old, dressed 
in the tawdry and much worn uniform 
ofadrummer. Istarted. Something 
flashed suddenly across my mind, that 
the features, the dress, the air, were 
not unknown to me. Was I awake, 
or were my senses misleading me? I 
took it down and held it to the light, 
and as well as my trembling hands 
permitted, I spelled out, at the foot of 
the drawing, the words “Le Petit 
Maurice, as I saw him last.” Yes: it 
was my own portrait, and the words 
were in the writing of my dearest 
friend in the world, the Pére Michel. 
Scarce knowing what I did, [ ransack- 
ed books and papers on every side, to 
confirm my suspicions, and although 
his name was nowhere to be found, I 
had no difficulty in recognizing his 
hand, now so forcibly recalled to my 
memory. 

Hastening into the kitchen, I told 
my guide, that I must set out to 
Murrah at once, that it was above all 
important that I should see the priest 
immediately. It was in vain that he 
told me he was unequal to the fatigue 
of going further, that the storm was 
increasing, the mountain torrents were 
swelling to a formidable size, that the 
path could not be discovered after 
dark; I could not brook the thought 
of delay, and would not listen to the 
detail of difficulties. ‘‘I must see him 
and I will,” were my answers to every 
obstacle. If I were resolved on one 
side, he was no less obstinate on the 
other; and after explaining with pa- 
tience all the dangers and hazards of 
the attempt, and still finding me un- 
convinced, he boldly declared that I 
might go alone, if I would, but that he 
would not leave the shelter of a roof, 
such a night, for any one. 

There was nothing in the shape of 
argument I did not essay. I tried 
bribery, I tried menace, flattery, in- 
timidation, all—and all with the like 
result.. ‘ Wherever he is to-night, 
he'll not leave it, that’s certain,” was 
the only satisfaction he would vouch- 
safe, and I retired beaten from the 
contest, and disheartened. Twice I 
left the cottage, resolved to go alone 
and unaccompanied, but the utter 
darkness of the night, the torrents of 
rain that beat against my face, soon 
showed me the impracticability of the 
attempt, and I retraced my steps crest- 
fallen and discomfited. ‘The most in- 
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tense curiosity to know how and by 
what chances he had come to Ireland 
mingled with my ardent desire to meet 
him. What stores of reminiscence had 
we to interchange! Nor was it without 
pride that I bethought me of the 
position I then held, an officer of a 
Hussar regiment, a soldier of more 
than one campaign, and high on the 
list for promotion. If I hoped, too, 
that many of the good father's pre- 
judices against the career I followed 
would give way to the records of my 
own past life, I also felt how, in va- 
rious respects, I had myself conformed 
to many of his notions. We should 
be dearer, closer friends than ever. 
This I knew and was sure of. 

I never slept the whole night 
through, tired and weary as the day’s 
journey had left me, excitement was 
still too strong for repose, and [ 
walked up and down, lay for half 
an hour on my bed, rose to look out, 
and peer for coming dawn! Never 
did hours lag so lazily. The darkness 
seemed to last for an eternity, and 
when at last day did break, it was 
through the louring gloom of skies 
still charged with rain, and an atmos- 
phere loaded with vapour. 

«* This is a day for the chimney 
corner, and thankful to have it we 
ought to be,” said my old guide, as he 
replenished the turf fire, at which he 
was preparing our breakfast. “ Father 
Doogan will be home here afore night, 
I’m sure, and as we have nothing better 
to do, I'll tell you some of our old ad- 
ventures when [ lived with Mr. Brooke. 
"Twill sarve to pass the time any way.” 

**TI'm off to Murrah, as soon as I 
have eaten something,” replied I. 

“Tis little you know what a road 
it is,” said he, smiling dubiously. 
‘«©’Tis four mountain rivers you'd have 
to cross, two of them, at least, deeper 
than your head, and there’s the pass of 
Barnascorney, where you'd have to 
turn the side of a mountain, with a 
precipice hundreds of feet below you, 
and a wind blowing that would wreck 
a seventy-four! There’s never a man 
in the barony would venture over the 
same path, with a storm ragin’ from 
the nor’-west.” 

““I never heard of a man being 
blown away off a mountain,” said 1, 
laughing contemptuously. 

‘* Arrah, didn’t ye then? then may- 
be ye never tried in parts where the 
heaviest ploughs and harrows that can 
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be laid in the thatch ofa cabin are 
flung here and there, like straws, and 
the strongest timbers torn out of the 
walls, and scattered for miles along 
the coast, like the spars of a ship- 
wreck.” 

** But so long as a man has hands 
to grip with.” 

** How ye talk; sure when the wind 
can tear the strongest trees up by the 
roots; when it rolls big rocks fifty 
and a hundred feet out of their place ; 
when the very shingle on the mountain 
side is flyin’ about like dust and sand, 
where would your grip be? It is not 
only on the mountains either, but down 
in the plains, aye, even in the narrow- 
est glens, that the cattle lies down 
under shelter of the rocks ; and many’s 
the time a sheep, or even a heifer, is 
swept away off the cliffs into the sea.” 

With many an anecdote of storm 
and hurricane he seasoned our little 
mealof potatoes. Somecurious enough, 
as illustrating the precautionary habits 
of a peasantry, who, on land, expe- 
rience many of the vicissitudes supposed 
peculiar to the sea; others too miracu- 
lous for easy credence, but yet vouched 


for by him with every affirmative of 
He displayed all his powers of 


truth. 
agreeability and amusement, but his 
tales fell on unwilling ears, and when 
our meal was over I started up and 
began to prepare for the road. 

**So you will go, will you?” said 
he peevishly. ‘Tis in your country 
to be obstinate, so I'll say nothing 
more; but may be ’tis only into 
throubles you'd be running after all!” 
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‘I’m determined on it,” said I, 
‘‘and I only ask you to tell me what 
road to take.” 

‘«* There is only one, so there is no 
mistakin’ it; keep tothe sheep path, and 
never leave it except at the torrents; 
you must pass them how ye can, and 
when ye come to four big rocks in the 
plain leave them to your left, and keep 
the side of the mountain for two miles, 
till ye sce the smoke of the village 
underneath you. Murrah is a small 
place, and ye'll have to look out sharp 
or maybe ye'll miss it.” 

«That's enough,” said I, putting 
some silver in his hand as I pressed it. 
‘We'll probably meet no more; good 
by, and many thanks for your pleasant 
company.” 

‘« No, we’re not like to meet again,” 
said he, thoughtfully, ‘‘ and that’s the 
reason I'd like to give you a bit of ad- 
vice. Hear me now, said he, drawing 
closer and talking in a whisper; you 
can’t go fur in this country without 
being known ; ’tis’nt your looks alone, 
but your voice, and your tongue, will 
show what ye are. Get away out of 
it as fast as you can! there’s thraitors 
in every cause, and there’s chaps in 
Ireland would rather make money as 
informers than earn it by honest in- 
dustry! Get over to the Scotch is. 
lands ; get to Isla or Barra; get any- 
where out of this for the time.” 

‘¢ Thanks for the counsel,” said I, 
somewhat coldly, “I'll have time to 
think over it as I go along,” and with 
these words I set forth on my journey. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“THE CRANAGH,” 


I wim not weary my reader with a 
narrative of my mountain walk, nor 
the dangers and difficulties which beset 
me on that day of storm and hurri- 
cane. Few as were the miles to travel, 
what with accidents, mistakes of the 
path, and the halts to take shelter, I 
only reached Murrah as the day was 
declining. 

The little village, which consisted of 
some twenty cabins, occupied a narrow 
gorge between two mountains, and 
presented an aspect of greater misery 
than [ had ever witnessed before, not 
affording even the humblest specimen 
of a house of entertainment. From 


some peasants that were lounging in 
the street I learned that ‘“ Father 
Doogan” had passed through two 
days before in company with a naval 
officer, whom they believed to be 
French. At least ‘‘he came from one 
of the ships in the Lough, and could 
speak no English.” Since that the 
priest had not returned, and many 
thought that he had gone away for 
ever. This story varied in a few un- 
important particulars. I heard from 
several, and also learned that a squa- 
dron of several sail had, for three or 
four days, been lying at the entrance 
of Lough Swilly, with, it was said, 
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large reinforcements for the “‘army of 
independence.” ‘There was then no 
time to be lost; here was the very 
force which I had been sent to com- 
municate with; there were the troops 
that should at ‘that moment be disem- 
barking. The success of my mission 
might all depend now on a little extra 
exertion, and so I at once engaged a 


guide to conduct me to the coast, and’ 


having fortified myself with a glass of 
mountain whiskey, I felt ready for the 
road, 

My guide could only speak a very 
little English; so that our way was 
passed in almost unbroken silence ; 
and, as for security, he followed the 
least frequented paths, we scarcely 
met a living creature as we went. It 
was with a strange sense of half pride 
half despondenc) y that I bethought me 
of my own position there—a F French- 
man, alone, and separated from his 
countrymen—in a wild mountain re- 
gion of Ireland, carrying about him 
documents that, if detected, might 
peril his life; involved in a cause that 
had for its object the independence of 
a nation; and that against the power 
of the mightiest kingdom in Europe. 
An hour earlier or later, an accident 
by the way, a swollen torrent, a chance 
impediment of any kind that should 
delay me—and what a change might 
that produce in the whole destiny of 
the world. 

The despatches I carried conveyed 
instructions the most precise and accu- 
rate—the places for combined action 
of the two armies—information as to 
the actual state of parties, and the 
condition of the native forces, was 
contained inthem. All that could in- 
struct the newly-come generals, or 
encourage them to decisive measures 
were there ; and, yet, on what narrow 
contingencies did their safe arrival de- 
pend! It was thus, in exaggerating 
to myself the part I played—in ele- 
vating my humble position into all the 
importance ofa high trust—that I sus- 
tained my drooping spirits, and ac- 
quired energy to carry me through 
fatigue and exhaustion. During that 
night, and the greater part of the fol- 
lowing day, we walked on, almost 
without halt, scarcely eating, and, ex- 
cept by an occasional glass of whiskey, 
totally unrefreshed ; and T am free to 
own, that my poor guide—a bare- 
legged youth of about seventeen, 
without any of those high-sustaining 
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illusions which stirred within my heart 
—suffered far less either from hunger 
or weariness than J did. So much for 
motives. A shilling or two were suffi- 
cient to equalise the balance against 
all the weight of my heroism and pa- 
triotic ardour together ! 

A bright sun, and a sharp wind 
from the north, had succeeded to the 
lowering sky and heavy atmosphere of 
the morning, and we “travelled along 
with light hearts and brisk steps, 
breasting the side of a steep ascent, 
from the summit of which, my guide 
told me, I should behold the sea—the 
sea, not only the great plain on which 
I expected to see our armament, but 
the link which bound me to my coun- 
try! Suddenly, just as I turned the 
angle of a cliff, it burst upon my sight 
—one vast mirror of golden sple mndour 
—appearing almost at my feet! In 
the yellow “gleams of a setting sun, 
long columns of azure-coloured light 
streaked its calm surface, and tinged 
the atmosphere with a warm and rosy 
hue. While I was lost in admiration 
of the picture, I heard the sound of 
voices close beneath me, and, on look- 
ing down, saw two figures who, with 
telescopes in hand, were steadily 
gazing on a little bay that extended 
towards the west. 

At first, my attention was more oc- 
cupied by the strangers than by the 
object of their curiosity, and I re- 
marked that they were dressed and 
equipped like sportsmen, their guns 
and game-bags lying against the rock 
behind them. 

‘Do you still think that they are 
hovering about the coast, Tom,” said 
the elder of the two, ‘or are you not 
convinced, at last, that I am right ?” 

‘*T believe you are,” replied the 
other ; “but it certainly did not look 
like it yesterday evening, with their 
boats rowing ashore every half hour, 
signals flying, and blue lights burning ; 
all seemed to threaten a landing.” 

“If they ever thought of it, they 
soon changed their minds,” said the 
former. ‘*The defeat of their com- 
rades in the west, and the apathy of 
the peasantry here, would have cooled 
down warmer ardour than theirs. 
There they go, Tom. I only hope 
that they'll fall in with Warren's squa- 
dron, and French insolence receive at 
sea the lesson we failed to give them 
on land.” 

“Not so,” rejoined the younger; 
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«¢ Humbert’s capitulation, and the total 
break up of the expedition, ought to 
satisfy even your patriotism.” 

‘It fell far short of it, then!” cried 
the other. ‘I'd never have treated 
those fellows ~ 4 than as bandits and 
freebooters. I'd have hanged them as 
highway men. There was less war than 
rapine; but what could you expect ? 
I have been assured that Humbert’s 
force consisted of little other than 
liberated felons and galley slaves— 
the refuse of the worst population of 
Europe!” 

Distracted with the terrible tidings 
I had overheard—overwhelmed with 
the sight of the ships, now glistening 
like bright specks on the verge of the 
horizon, I forgot my own position— 
my safety—everything but the insult 
thus cast upon my gallant comrades. 

** Whoever said so was aliar, and a 
base coward, to boot!” cried I, spring- 
ing down from the height ond con- 
fronting them both where the »y stood. 
They started back, and, seizing their 
guns, assumed an attitude of de fence, 
and then, quickly perceiving that I was 
alone—for the boy had taken to flight 
as fast as he could—they stood regard- 
ing me with faces of intense astonish- 
ment, 

‘* Yes,” said I, still boiling with pas- 
sion, **vou are two to one, on your own 
soil besides, the odds you are best used 
to; and yet I repeat it, that he who 
asperses the character of General Hum- 
bert’s force is a liar.” 

** He’s French.” 

**No, he’s Irish,” muttered the elder. 

** What signifies my country, sirs,’ 
cried I passionately, ‘if I demand re- 
traction for a falsehood.” 

‘It signifies more than you think 
of, young man,” said the elder, calmly, 
and without evincing even the slight- 
est irritation in his manner. If you be 
a Frenchman born, the lenity of our 
governmentaccords you the privilege of 
a prisonerof war. If youbeonly French 
by adoption, and a uniform, a harsher 
destiny awaits you.” 

«*And who says I am a prisoner 
yet 2” asked I, drawing myself up, and 
staring them steadily in the face. 

“6 We should be worse men, and 
poorer patriots, than you give us credit 
for, or we should be able to make you 
so,” said he quietly, “but this is no case 
for ill-temper on either side. The ex- 
pedition has failed. Well, if you will 
not believe me, read that. ‘There, in 
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that paper, you will see the official ac- 
count of General Humbert’'s surrender 
at Boyle. The news is already over the 
length and breadth of the island ; even 
if you only landed last night, I cannot 
conceive how you should be ignorant 
of it!” I covered my face with my 
hands to hide my emotion; and he 
went on: ‘* If you be French, you have 
only to claim and prove your nationa- 
lity, and you partake the fortunes of 
your countrymen.” 

‘«* And if he be not,” whispered the 
other, in a voice which, although low, 
I could still detect, “‘ why should we 
give him up ?” 

** Hush, Tom, be quiet,” 
the elder, “ let him 7 
self.” 

‘¢ Let me see the newspaper,” said 
I, endeavouring to seem calm and col- 
lected ; and taking it at the place he 
pointed out, I read the heading in ca- 
pitals, “‘ CaprruLaTion or GENERAL 
HvuMBERT AND HIS WHOLE Force.” I 
could see no more. I could not trace 
the details of so horrible a disaster, nor 
did I ask to know by what means it 
occurred. My attitude and air of ap- 
parent occupation, however, deceived 
the other; and the elder, supposing that 
I was engaged in considering the pa- 
ragraph, ‘said, “ You'll see the govern. 
ment proclamation on the other side, a 
general amnesty to all under the rank 
of officers in the rebel army, who give 
up their arms within six days. The 
French to be treated as prisoners of 
war.” 

«Ts he too late to regain the fleet,” 
whispered the younger. 

«* Of course he is. They are already 
hull down; besides, who's to assist his 
escape, Tom? You forget the position 
he stands in.” 

« But I do not forget it,” answered 
I, ‘and you need not be afraid that I 
will seek to compromise you, gentle- 
men. ‘Tell me where to find the near. 
est justice of the peace, and I will go 
and surrender myself.” 

‘¢ It is your wisest and best policy,” 
said the elder; ‘‘ I am not in the com- 
mission, but a neighbour of mine is, 
and lives a few miles off, and if you like 
we'll accompany you to his house,” 

I accepted the offer, and soon found 
myself descending the steep path of 
the mountain in perfect good-fellow- 
ship with the two strangers. It is 
likely enough, that if they had taken 
any peculiar pains to obliterate the me. 
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mory of our first meeting, or if they 
had displayed any extraordin: ury efforts 
of conciliation, that I should be on my 
guard against them ; but their manner, 
on the contre ary, Was easy and unaffect- 
ed in every respect. They spoke of 
the expedition sensibly and disp: ussion- 
ately, and while acknowledging that 
there were many things they would like 
to see altered in the englis sh rule of 
Ireland, they were ve ry averse from the 
desire of a foreign inter vention to rec- 

tify them. 

I avowed to them that we had been 
grossly deceived. That all the repre- 
sents utions made us, de »picted Treland as 
a nation of soldiers, w: anting only arms 
and military stores to rise as a vast 
army. That the peasantry were ani. 
mated by one spirit, and the m: ujority 
of the ge mntry willing to hazard every- 
thing on the i issue of a str ugole. Our 
Killala experiences, of which I detailed 
some, heartily amused them, and it 
was in a merry interchange of opinions 
that we now walked along together. 

A cluster of houses, too small to be 
called a village, and known as the 
**Cranagh,” stood in a little nook 
the bay ; and here they lived. They 
were brothers; and the elder held some 
small appointment in the revenue, 
which maintained them as bachelors in 
this cheap country. In a low conver- 
sation that passed between them, it 
was agreed that they would detain me 
as their guest for that eve ning, and on 
the morrow accompany me to the ma- 
gistrate’s house, about five miles dis- 
tant. I was not sorry to accept their 
hospitable offer. I longed for a few 
hours of rest and respite before em- 
barking on another sea of troubles, 
The failure of the expedition, and the 
departure of the fleet, had overwhelm- 
ed me with grief, and I was in no 
mood to confront new perils. 

If my new acquaintances could have 
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read my inmost thoughts, their manner 
towards me could not have displayed 
more kindness or good-breeding. Not 
pressing me with questions on subjects 
where the greatest curiosity would have 
been permissible, they suffered me to 
tell only so much as I wished of our 
late plans; and as if purposely to with- 
draw my thoughts from the pnhappy 
theme of our defeat, led me to talk of 
France, and her career in Europe. 

It was not without surprise that I 
saw how conversant the newspapers 
had made them with European politics, 
nor how widely different did events 
appear, when viewed from afar off, and 
by the lights of another and different 
nationality. Thus all that we were 
doing on the Continent to propagate 
liberal notions, and promote the spread 
of freedom, seemed to their eyes but 
the efforts of an ambitious power to 
crush abroad what they had anni- 
hilated at home, and extend their 
own influence in disseminating doc- 
trines, all to revert, one day or other, 
to some grand despotism, whenever the 
man arose capable to exercise it. The 
elder would not even concede to us 
that we were fit for freedom. 

‘*You are glorious fellows at de- 
stroying an old edifice,” said he; “ but 
sorry architects when comes the ques- 
tion of rebuilding ; and as to liberty, 
your highest notion of it is an occa- 
sional anarchy. Like schoolboys, you 
will bear any tyranny for ten years, to 
have ten days of a* barring out’ after- 
wards.” 

Iwas not much flattered by these 
opinions ; and what was worse, I could 
not get them out of my head all night 
afterwards. Many things I had never 
doubted about now kept puzzling and 
confounding me, and I began, for the 
first time, to know the misery of the 
struggle between implicit obedience 
and conviction. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


SOME NEW ACQUAINTANCES, 


I went to bed at night in all apparent 
health; save from the flurry and excite- 
ment of an anxious mind, I was in no 
respect different from my usual mood; 
and yet when I awoke next morning, 
my head was distracted with a racking 
pain, cramps were in all my limbs, 
and I could not turn or even move 


without intense suffering. The long 
exposure to rain, while my mind was 
in a condition of extreme excitement, 
had brought on an attack of fever, and 
before evening set in, I was raving 
in wild delirium, Every scene I had 
passed through, each eventful incident 
of my life, came flashing in disjointed 
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ortions through my poor brain; and 
[ raved away of France, of Germany, 
of the dreadful days of terror, and the 
fearful orgies of the ‘‘ Revolution.” 
Scenes of strife and struggle—the ter- 
rible conflicts of the streets—all rose 
before me; and the names of every 
blood-st ined hero of France now min- 
gled with the obscure titles of Irish in- 
surrection. 

What narratives of my early life I 
may have given—what stories I m: Ly 
have revealed of my strange career, I 
cannot tell ; ; but the interest my kind 
hosts took in me grew stronger every 
day. There was no care nor kindness 
they did not lavish on me. Taking 
alternate nights to sit up with me, they 
watched beside my bed, like brothers. 
All that affection could give they ren- 
dered me; and even from their narrow 
fortunes they paid a physician, who 
‘ame from a distant town to visit me. 
When I was sufficiently recovered to 
leave my bed, and sit at the window, 
or stroll slowly in the garden, I be- 
“ame aware of the full extent to which 
their kindness had carried them, and 
in the precautions for secrecy, I saw 
the peril to which my presence exposed 
them. From an excess of delicacy to- 
wards me, they did not allude to the 
subject, nor show the slightest unea. 
siness about the matter; but day by 
day some little circumstance would 
occur, some slight and trivial fact re- 
veal the state of anxiety they lived in, 

They were averse, too, from all 
discussion of late events, and either 
answered my questions vaguely or with 
a certain reserve ; and when I hinted 
at my hope of being soon able to appear 
before a magistrate and establish my 
claim as a French citizen, they replie “d 
that the moment was an unfavourable 
one; the lenity of the government had 
latterly been abused; their gracious 
intentions misstated and perverted ; 
that, in fact, a reaction towards seve- 
rity had occurred, and military law 
and courts-martial were summarily 
disposing of cases that a short time 
back would have received the mildest 
sentences of civil tribunals. It was 
clear, from all they said, that if the re- 
bellion was suppressed, the insurrec- 
tionary feeling was not extinguished, 
and that Engla and was the ver y reverse 
of tranquil on the subject of Ireland. 

It was to no purpose that I repeat- 
ed my personal indifference to all these 
measures of severity; that in my capa- 
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city as a Frenchman and an officer, I 
stood exempt from all the consequences 
they alluded to. ‘Their reply was, 
that in times of trouble and alarm 
things were done which quieter periods 
would never have sanctioned, and that 
indiscreet and over-zealous men would 
venture on acts that neither law nor 
could substantiate. In fact, 
they gave me to believe, that such was 
the excitement of the moment, such the 
embittered vengeance of those whose 
— or fortunes had suffered by the 
rebellion, that no reprisals would be 
thought too heavy, nor any harshness 
too great, for those who aided the 
movement. 

Whatever I might have said against 
the injustice of this proceeding, in my 
secret heart I had to confess that it was 
only wh: at might have been expected, 
and coming from a country where it 
was enough to call a man an aristocrat 
and then cry ‘a la lanterne,” I saw 
nothing unreasonable in it all. 

My ‘friends advised me, therefore, 
instead of preferring any formal claim 
to immunity, to take the first occasion 
of escaping to America, whence I could 
not fail, later on, of returning to 
France. At first, the counsel only 
irritated me, but by degrees, as I came 
to think more calmly ‘and seriously of 
the difficulties, I began to regard it in 
a different light; and at last I fully con- 
curred in the wisdom of the advice, and 
resolved on adopting it. 

To sit on the cliffs, and watch the 
ocean for hours, became now the prac- 
tice of my life—to gaze from day-break 

almost to the falling x of night over the 
wide expanse of sea, straining my eyes 
at each sail, and conjecturing to what 
distant shore they were tending. The 
hopes which at first sustained, at last 
deserted me, as week after week passed 
over, and no prospect of escape appear- 
ed. The life of inactivity gradually de- 
pressed my spirits, and I fell into alow 
and moping condition, in which my 
hours rolled over without thought or 
notice. Still, I returned each day to 
my accustomed spot, a lofty peak of 
rock that stood over the sea, and from 
which the view extended for miles on 
every side. There, halfhid in the wild 
heath, I used to lie for hours long, my 
eyes bent upon the sea, but my thoughts 
wandering away to a past th at never w was 
to be renewed, and a future I was never 
destined to experience, 

** Although late in the autumn, the 
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season was mild and genial, and the 
sea calm and waveless, save along the 
shore, where, even in the stillest wea- 
ther, the great breakers come tumbling 
in with a force, independent of storm, 
and listening to their booming thunder, 
I have dre “amed away hour after hour 
unconsciously, It was one day, as I lay 
thus, that my attention was caught by 
the sight of three large vessels on the 
very verge of the horizon. Habit had 
now given me a certain acuteness, and 
I could perceive from their height and 
size that they were ships of war. For 
a while they seemed as if steering for 
the entrance of the ‘‘ lough,” but after- 
wards they changed their course, and 
headed towards the west. At let igth 
they separated, and one of smaller size, 
and probably a frigate from her speed, 
shot forward beyond the rest, and, in 
less than half an hour, disappeared 
from view. ‘The other two gradually 
sunk beneath the horizon, and not a 
sail was to be seen over the wide ex- 
panse. While speculating on what er- 
rand the squadron might be employed, 
I thought I could hear the dee ‘~p and 
rolling sound of distant cannonading. 
My ear was too practised in the thun- 
dering crash of the breakers along 
shore to confound the noises; and as T 
listened I fancied that I could distinguish 
the sound of single guns from the louder 
roar of a whole broadside. This could 
not mean saluting, nor was it likely to 
be a mere exercise of the fleet. They 
were not times when much powder was 
expended unprofitably. Was it then 
an engagement? But with what or 
whom? Tandy’s expedition, as it was 
called, had long since sailed, and must 
ere this have been captured or safe in 
France. I tried a hundred conjectures 
to explain the mystery, which now, 
from the long continuance of the 
sounds, seemed to denote a desperately 
contested engagement. It was not ’till 
after three hours that the cannonading 
ceased, and then I could descry a thick 
dark canopy of smoke that hung hazily 
over one spot in the horizon, as if 
marking out the scene of the struggle. 
With what aching, torturing anxiety 
I burned to know what had hs appened, 
and with which side rested the victory. 
Well habituated to hear of the Eng- 
lish as victors in every naval engage- 
ment, I yet went on hoping against 
hope itself, that Fortune might for 
once have favoured us; nor was it till 
the falling night prevented my being 
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able to trace out distant objects, that 
I could leave the spot and turn home. 
wards. With wishes so directly op- 
posed to theirs, I did not venture to 
tell my two friends what I had wit- 
nessed, nor trust myself to speak on 
a subject where my feelings might 
have betrayed me into unseemly ex- 
pressions of my hopes. I was glad 
to find that the »y knew nothing of. the 
matter, and talked away indifferently of 
other subjects. By day. -break, the next 
morning, [ was at my post, a sharp 
nor’wester blowing, and a heavy sea 
rolling in from the Atlantic. In. 
stinctively carrying my eyes to the spot 
where I had heard the cannonade, I 
could distinctly see the tops of spars, 

as if the upper rigging of some vessels, 
beyond the horizon. Gradually they 
rose higher and higher, ’till I could de- 
tect the yard-arms and cross-trees, and 
finally the great hulls of five 

that were bearing towards me. 

«¢ For above an hourI could see their 
every movement, as with all canvas 
spread they held on majestically to- 
wards the land, when at length a ‘lofty 
promontory of the bay inte rvened, and 
they were lost to my view. I jumped 
to my legs at once, and set off down 
the cliff to reach the headland, from 
whence an uninterrupted prospect ex- 
tended. The a was greater 
than I had supposed, and in my eager- 
ness to take a direct line to it, I got 
entangled in difficult gorges among the 
hills, and impeded by mountain tor- 
rents which often compelled me go 
back a considerable distance; it was 
already late in the afternoon as I 
gained the crest of a ridge over the 
Bay of Lough Swilly. Beneath me 
lay the calm surface of the lough, 

landlocked and still; but further out, 
seaward, there was a sight that made 
my very limbs tremble, and sickened 
my heart as I beheld it. There was 
a ‘large frigate, that, with studding- 
sails set, stodd boldly up the bay, fol- 
lowed by a dismasted three- decker, at 
whose mizen floated the ensign of Eng- 
land over the French “ tri-colour.” 

Several other vessels were grouped 
about the offing, all of them displaying 
English colours. 

The dreadful secret was out. There 
had been a tremendous sea fight, and 
the Hoche, of seventy-four guns, was 
the sad spectacle whic th, with shattered 
sides and ragged rigging, I now beheld 
entering the Bay. Oh, the humiliation 
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of that sight! Ican never forget it. And 
although | on all the surrounding hills 
searcely fifty country people were as- 
sembled, 
Europe were spectators of our defeat. 
The flag I had always believed tri- 
umphant now hung ignominiously be- 
neath the ensign of the enemy, and 
the decks of our noble ship were 
crowded with the uniforms of English 
sailors and marines. 

The blue water surged and spouted 
from the shot holes as the great hull 
loomed heavily from side to side, and 
broken spars and ropes still hung over 
the side as she went, a perfect picture 
of defeat. Never was disaster more 
legibly written. I watched her till the 
anchor dropped, and then, in a burst 
of emotion, I turned away, unable to 
endure more. As I hastened home- 
ward I met the elder of my two hosts 
coming to meet me, in considerable 
anxiety. He had heard of the capture 
of the Hoche, but his mind was far 
more intent on another and less im- 
portant event. Two men had just 
been at his cottage with a warrant for 
my arrest. The document bore my 
name and rank, as well as a descrip- 
tion of my appearance, and signifi- 
cantly alleged, that although Irish by 
birth, I affected a foreign accent for 
the sake of concealment. 

«There is no chance of escape now,” 
said my friend ; **we are surrounded 
with spies on every hand. My advice 
is, therefore, to hasten to Lord Cavan’s 
quarters—he is now at Letterkenny— 
and give yourself up as a prisoner. 
There is at least the chance of your 
being treated like the rest of your 
countrymen. I have already provided 
you with a horse and a guide, for I 
must not accompany you myself. Go, 
then, Maurice. We shall never see 
each other again ; but we'll not forget 
you, nor do we fear that you will for- 
get us. My brother could not trust 
himself to take leave of you, but his 
best wishes and prayers go with you.” 

Such were the last words my kind- 
hearted friend spoke to me; nor do I 
know what reply I made, as overcome 
by emotion, my voice became thick 
and broken. I wanted to tell all my 
gratitude, and yet could say nbdthing. 
To this hour 1 know not with what 
impression of me he went away. I 
can only assert, that, in all the long 
sareer of vicissitudes of a troubled and 
adventurous life, these brothers have 
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occupied the chosen spot of my affec- 
tion, for e »verything that was disinte- 
rested in kindness and generous in good 
feeling. 

They have done more; for they 
have often reconciled me to a world 
of harsh injustice and illiberality, by 
remembering that two such exceptions 
existed, and that others may have ex- 
perienced what fell to my lot. 

For a mile or two my way lay 
through the mountains, but after 
rei aching the high road, I had not 
proceeded far when I was overtaken 
by a jaunting-car, on which a gentle- 
man was seated, with his leg supported 
by a cushion, and bearing all the signs 
of a severe injury. 

‘¢ Keep the near side of the way, sir, 
I beg of you, cried he; “I have a 
broken leg, and am excessively uneasy 
when a horse passes close to me.” 

I touched my cap in salute, and im- 
mediately turned my horse’s head to 
comply with his request. 

«Did you see that, George ?” cried 
another gentleman, who sat on the op- 
posite side of the vehicle; ‘did you 
remark that fellow’s salute? My life 
on't he’s a French soldier.’ 

** Nonsense, man ; he’s the steward 
of a Clyde smack, or a clerk in a 
counting-house,” said the first, in a 
voice which, though purposely low, 
my quick hearing could catch per- 
fectly. 

«« Are we far from Letterkenny just 
now, sir?” said the other, addressing me. 

*¢T believe about five miles,” said I, 
‘* with a prodigious effort to make my 
pronunciation pass muster. 

* You’ re a stranger in these parts, 
I see, sir,’ ’ rejoined he, with a cunning 
glance at his friend, while he added, 
lower, *‘ Was I right, Hill?” 

Although seeing that all conceal- 
ment was now hopeless, I was in nowise 
disposed to plead guilty at once, and 
therefore, with a cut of my switch, 
pushed my beast into a sharp canter to 
get forward. 

My friends, however, gave chase, 
and now the jaunting-car, notwith- 
standing the sufferings of the invalid, 
was clattering after me at about nine 
miles an hour. At first I rather en- 
joyed the malice of the penalty their 
curiosity was costing, but as I remem. 
bered that the invalid was not the 
chief offender, I began to feel com- 
punction at the severity of the lesson, 
and drew up to a walk. 
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They at once shortened their pace, 
and came up beside me. 

«*A clever hack you're 
said the inquisitive man. 

*‘ Not (so bad for an animal of this 
country,” said I, superciliously. 

‘Oh then, what kind of a horse are 
you accustomed to?” asked he, half 
insolently. 

‘*The Limousin,” said I, coolly, 
** what we always mount in our Hussar 
regiments in France.” 

*« And you are a French soldierthen,” 
cried he, in evident astonishment at my 
frankness. 

«* At your service, sir,” said I, salut- 
ing; ‘‘a Lieutenant of Hussars; and 
if you are tormented by any further 
curiosity concerning me, I may as well 
relieve you by stating that I am pro- 
cee ding to Lord Cavan’s he: ud -quarters, 
to surrender as a prisoner.’ 

«*Frank enough that!” said he of 
the broken leg, laughing heartily as he 
spoke. ‘ Well, sir,’ said the other, 
‘* you are, as your countrymen would 
call it, ‘ bien venu,’ for we are bound 
in that direction ourselves, and will be 
happy to have your company.” 

One piece of tact my worldly ex- 
perience had profoundly impressed 
upon me, and that was, ‘the necessity 
of always assuming an air of easy un- 
concern in every circumstance of 
doubtful issue. There was quite enough 
of difficulty in the present case to ex- 
cite my anxiety, but [rode along beside 
the jaunting-car, chatting familiarly 
with my new acquaintances, and, [ 
believe, without exhibiting the slight- 
est degree of uneasiness regarding my 
Own position. 

From them I learned so much as 
they had heard of the late naval en- 
gagement. The report was that Bom- 
pard’ s fleet had fallen in with Sir John 
Warren’s squadron ; and having given 
orders for his fastest sailers to make 
the best of their way to France, had, 
with the Hoche, the Loire, and the 
Resolve, given battle to the enemy. 
These had all been captured, as well 
as four others which fled, two alone of 
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the whole succeeding i in their escape. 
I think now that, grievous as these 
tidings were, there was nothing of 
either boastfulness or insolence in 
the tone in which they were com. 
municated to me. Every praise was 
accorded to Bompard for skill and 
bravery, and the defence was spoken 
of in terms of generous eulogy. The 
only trait of acrimony that shewed 
itself in the recital was, a regret that 
a number of Irish rebels should have 
escaped in the Biche, one of the smaller 
frigates, and several emissaries of the 
people, who had been deputed to the 
Admiral, were also alleged to have 
been on board of that vessel. 

** You are sorry to have had missed 
your friend, the priest of Murrah,” said 
Hill, joe ularly. 

‘Yes, by George, that fellow should 
have graced a gallows if I had been 
lucky enough to have taken him.” 

** What was his crime, sir?” asked 
I, with seeming unconcern. 

*¢ Nothing more than exciting to re- 
bellion a people with whom he had no 
tie of blood or kindred! He was a 
Frenchman, and devoted himself to the 
cause of Ireland, as they call it, from 
pure sympathy——” 

« And a dash of Popery,’ 
Hill. 

“ec It’s 


’ broke in 


hard to say even that ; my own 
opinion is, that French Jacobinism 
cares very little for the Pope. Am I 
right, young gentleman—you don’t go 
very often to confession ?” 

‘*T should do so less frequently if I 
were to be subjected to such a system 
of interrogatory as yours,” said I, 
tartly. 

«They both took my impertinent 
speech in good part, “and laughed 
he artily at it; and thus, half amicably, 
half in earnest, we entered the little 
town of Letterkenny, just as night was 
falling.” 

‘‘ If you'll be our guest for this even- 
ing, sir,” said Hill, * we shall be happy 
to have your company,” 

**T acce pted the invitation, and fol- 
lowed them into the inn.” 
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IRISH TOPOGRAPHY—WILDE’S 


We feel that the assertion which we 
are about to make savours very strong- 
ly of national prejudice, but we are, 
nevertheless, tempted to hazard it— 
namely, that Irish topography still 
possesses a freshness of interest, for the 
stranger as well as for the native, 
which, in the present old age of the 
world, we might seek for in vain in 
that of almost any other country. Nor 
is it difficult, in our case, to assign a 
reason for such a characteristic, if we 
suppose it to be real. In those lands 
that are termed * classic,” there is no 
spot that has not been so hacknied by 
— poets, and tourists, as to have 
ost, in a great measure, however great 
the 
In 


its natural or historic interest, 
piquancy of its attractiveness. 


other countries, again, the history of 


the past has been obliterated from the 
soil by the vicissitudes of recent times, 
and every vestige of the ideal has been 
effaced from the local scenery. Now 
Treland has not been of sufficient his- 
torical importance to fall under the 
former category; nor, unfortunately 
for her material interests, has she made 
sufficient advances in industrial pro- 
gress to bring her within the latter. The 
spirit of change has not made the same 
merciless inroads amongst us that it 
has among our neighbours ; and if the 
slowness of our social advancement have 
its material disadvantages, there still, at 


least, hovers about our soil a spirit of 


the poetry of other days, fresh even 
yet as its own characteristic verdure. 
Modern improvements, and the other 
encroachments of this iron age of in- 
dustry, have not so far invaded our 
hills, and lakes, and rivers, as to have 
expelled from them the traditionary 
history of ages, that have long ~—_ 
faded’ into oblivion in the annals ¢ 

other nations. In our local names 
there still live for us the legends of our 
forefathers, and the sounds of a noble 
and expressive language that has be- 
come itself almost traditionary. Things 
and places are still but little altered 
from what they were when sung by 


* “The Beauties of the Boyne, and its Tributary the Blackwater. 
J. McGlashan. 
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the bards, and described by the chroni- 
clers of old, and the vestiges of races 
that occupied our soil in pre-historic 
times may still be traced in the rude 
works which they have left behind 
them, even though the present race, 
in whose bosoms this legendary inte- 
rest of the land has been cherished, is 
fast vanishing from its surface. 

Were we at a loss for an illustration 
of these historic attractions of Irish 
scenery, one of the happiest oncs that 
we could select would be offered to us 
by the localities which we find deserib- 
ed in Mr. Wilde's delightful volume— 
the “ Beauties of the Boyne and Black- 
water.” The Boyne is, pre-eminently, 
a historic river. From the time when 
the star-led mariners of ancient Britain 
or Aquetaine, led on, we may presume, 
by traditions of yet remoter origin, 
crept along our eastern coast in seare h 
of the estuary of Inver Colpa, the 
Boyne has always figured in our annals, 
in the verses of our bards, in the legends 
of our saints; and if we wished to 
point out to the traveller places most 

sacred for the associations of our early 

history, most enriched with the monu- 
ments of our antiquity, and exhibiting 
some of the most favourable and cha- 
racteristic features of our scenery, we 
would assuredly select for the occasion 
the banks and vicinity of the great 
river of Meath; observing, at the same 
time, and without intending flattery to 
Mr. Wilde, that his interesting hand- 
book was indispensable as the compa- 
nion of the tourist’s rambles. 

But, as it might be said that in mak- 
ing the volume, to which we now refer, 
contribute the subject of an article in 
the Universtry MacGazine, we are 
open to a charge of egotism, we owe 
it to our readers, in limine, to dissipate 
any ground that may appear to exist 
for such animputation. It is true that 
not very long since, there appeared in 
these pages, under the head of Irisu 
Rivers, some chapters from Mr. 
Wilde’s pen, of which the scenery and 
antiquities of the Boyne formed the 
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topic, and that those chapters consti- 
tuted the nucleus of the present work, 
as it first issued from the press little 
more than a year ago. ‘To that extent 
only, however, can we claim any iden- 
tity with it. The chapters from the 
University would, in point of quan- 
tity, form scarcely a third of the vo- 
lume into which they have germinated, 
whilst, in point of matter, they have 
been thoroughly recast, and are in- 
debted to the writer’s more mature re- 
flection, and opportunities of revision, 
to an extent which precludes us from 
any right we could have had to recog- 
nise themasourown. But if this were 
true of the first edition of the work, 
much more so is it of the second and 
greatly enlarged edition, the appear- 
ance of whic h, with most valuable and 
interesting additions, has quite re- 
moved any hesitation that we might 
have felt in reviewing Mr. Wilde’s 
pages with the same freedom as we 
would those of any other writer. To 
follow him, then, through some por- 
tions of the historic districts which he 
has chosen for his work, and in some 
of the speculations suggested on the 
way, at the same time taking care not 
to touch on any of the ground with 


which our readers have been already 
familiarised by his sketches in the pages 
of the Universiry, is the very agree- 


able task which we have here set our- 
selves ; and, in order to perform it, we 
shall take a desultory course, not bind- 
ing ourselves to any order in the choice 
of our points of view. 

Ascending, in the first place, almost 
to the source of the Boyne, to the ce- 
lebrated hill of Carbery, and journey- 
ing thence, amidst a succession of mo- 
nastic and feudal ruins, to the still 
more famous mound of Clonard, we 
shall invite the reader to halt with us 
on the way, at the Anglo-Irish remains 
of Monasteroris, of which Mr. Wilde 
gives us the following curious history : 


“ Monasteroris, in Irish, Mainister-Feorais, 
the Monastery of Mac Forais, or Mac Pierce’s 
monastery, is celebrated in our mediaeval his- 


tory, and the references to it in the works of 


that period are numerous and interesting. 
The manner in which this name arose is pe- 
euliar and worthy of remark. Pierce de Ber- 
mingham was one of the early English set- 
tlers, and received a large grant of land in 
Leinster. The surname was dropped by 
the Irish-speaking people, and the Christian 
name Pierce, or Peter, translated into Gaelic 
as Horish, or Feorais, a name which the de- 
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scendants of the Berminghams still bear to 
the present day. The clan-Feorais—the tribe 
name of the family of Bermingham—applied 
the Irish appellation to their territory, which 
was co-extensive with the barony of Carbery, 
and extended along the Boyne, both in Kil- 
dare and the King’s County, as far as the 
borders of Meath. In process of time this 
Anglo-Norman stock became more Irish than 
the Irish themselves; they joined with the 
O'Conors of Offaly, and other Irish chieftains, 
and made fierce war upon the English set- 
tlers within the Pale at different times. We 
have an account of one of these wars given us 
by Dudley Firbisse :—‘ That war was called 
the Warr of Caimin, that is, an abuse that 
was given to the son of the chiefe of the Ber- 
minghams (Hibernice, to Mac Ffeorais, his 
son) in the great court in the town of Ath- 
Truim, by the Thresurer of Meath, 7. e., the 
Barnwall’s sonn, so that he did beate a Cai- 
min (i. e., a stroke of his finger) upon the 
nose of Mac Ffeorais, or Bermingham’s son, 
which deede he was not worthy of, and he 
entering on the Earle of Ormonde safe guard ; 
so that he stole afterward out of the towne, 
and went towards O’Conor Ffaly, and joined 
together; and it is hard to know that ever 
was such abuse better revenged than the said 
Caimin ; and thence came the notable word 
(Cogadh an Caimin). During this war the 
Berminghams and O’Conors preyed and 
burnt a greate part of Meath.’ Sir John De 

sermingham, Earl of Louth, founded an 
abbey in the year 1325, for Conventual 
Franciscans, at Totmoy, in Offaly, the an- 
cient name of this territory ; and from the 
Irish name of this chieftain it was called Mo-- 
naster-Feoris. In 1511, Cahir O’Conor, Lord 
of Offaley, was slain near this monastery. 
It was a place of considerable strength, as the 
remains of the building still testify, and sus- 
tained a lengthened siege by the Earl 
Surrey, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, when he 
marched into Offaley at the time of his expe- 
dition against the O’Moores of Leix, who 
with other Irish chieftains had invaded the 
borders of the Pale. At the time of the sup- 
pression of religious houses it was granted to 
Nicholas Herbert.” 


Like a true enthusiast in legendary 
lore our author de lights i in holy wells ; 
and we can conceive the heartfelt re- 
gret with which he penned the follow- 
ing sentence : 


“The peasant’s faith,” he says, ‘‘in the 
blessed well has ceased—the last remnant of 
it, at least in the midland counties of Ireland, 
was obliterated by the famine— 


“ ¢ Old times are changed, old manners gone.’ 


“We require,” he again observes, “ a book 
upon the holy wells of Ireland. Such a work 
would be instructive, amusing, and popular, 
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If illustrated by a good artist, capable of 
feeling such subjects, and drawing them with 
fidelity—a Petrie or a Burton—it would 
greatly assist the study of the antiquary, and 
such embellishments would afford the fireside 
reader a series of some of the most charming 
scenes which this country possesses. Amidst 
the wildest glens, among the most savage 
rocks, on bare mountain tops, surrounded 
by savage grandeur, or located by the quiet 
homestead in the cultivated plain ; embosomed 
among aged trees in the sequestered valley ; 
overshadowed by the ruined church or abbey 
wall, or guarded by the ancient sculptured 
cross ; with the drooping thorn or the ragged 
ash, hung with the offerings of the pilgrim, 
stretching its arms over the crystal foun- 
tain ;—these venerated spots may be found 
in abundance ; and with some ‘ blind girl’ or 
burly boccagh kneeling by their waters, the 
artist will find subjects for his pencil of sur- 
passing interest. And the author, in his 
description of these ancient and romantic 
sites of religious veneration or medical super- 
stition,—by inquiring into their Pagan ori- 
gin, recounting the legends attached to each, 
so illustrative of ancient manners, and eluci- 
dating popular traditions which are becoming 
hourly obscured ; in telling something about 
the Saint to whom each is dedicated, and of 
the rites and ceremonies, the rounds, prayers, 
and all the formule (generally self-imposed ) 
which are gone through by the pious pilgrim, 
the devout penitent, the faithful valetudina- 
rian, or the paid representative, together with 
some notices of the humours, fights, and 
frolic of the patron, its tents and pipers, 
beggars, rogues, and gamblers—could not 
fail to interest his readers.” 


We confess we know no one more 
likely to succeed in such a work, as he 
has here sketched the plan of, than Mr, 
Wilde himself. He has a feeling ex- 
quisitely alive to the peculiar beauties 
of popular antiquities, and the old 
stones of our Irish monuments seem to 

speak a language for him which no one 
a could so well interpret. We only 
wish that not only our holy wells, but 
other features of Irish topography, 
about which hangs the sacred poetry 
of antiquity, were fortunate enough to 
be illustrated and described with the 
same artistic effect, the same know- 
ledge and research, the same sentiment 
of veneration and sympathy for our 
ancient lore, that those favoured dis- 
tricts, through which flow the Boyne 
and Blackws ater, have already been by 
him. 

But the Blackwater—the ancient 
Sale, or Abhain-dubh—claims our at- 


tention as well as the Boyne; and if 


the latter can boast of its Oldtown, its 
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New Grange, its Brugh-na-Boinne, its 
Trim, and its Clonard, the former may 
vaunt at least its Kells, and its Tail- 
tean. The Annals of the ancient and 
celebrated town of Kells would, as Mr. 
Wilde reminds us, fill a volume of 
themselves ; but then, as he observes, 
‘* plague, pestilence, and famine, the 
sword, fire, battle, murder, and sud- 
den death, form the chief items in its 
records.” Of Tailtean, or Teltown, and 
its traditions, he gives us the following 
interesting notice :— 


“ Upon a green hill, sloping gradually from 
the water’s edge, and rising to a height of 
about three hundred feet, amidst the most 
fertile grazing lands in Meath, if not in Ire- 
land, may be seen a large earthen fort, about 
a furlong’s length to the right of the road, 
with a few hollows or excavations in the ad- 
joining lands, apparently the sites of small, 
dried up lakes; and to the left of the road, 
nearly opposite these, parts of the trench and 
embankments of two other forts, which, judg- 
ing from the portions still remaining, must 
have been of immense size, greater even than 
any of those now existing at Tara. These 
mark the sites of the early Pagan settlement, 
and the position of the palace of Tailtean, 
one of the four royal residences which existed 
in Ireland in very early times. 

“The first notice which the annals record 
of Tailtean (the name of which is still pre- 
served—the modern Teltown) is, that in the 
year of the world 3370, in the reign of Lugh 
Lamhfhada, ‘ the fair of Tailtean was estab- 
lished in commemoration and in remembrance 
of his fostermother, Tailte, the daughter of 
Maghmor, king of Spain, and the wife of Eo- 
chaidh, son of Ere, the last king ofthe Firbolgs 
(Annals of the Four Masters). This fair con- 
tinued down to the time of Roderick O’Conor, 
the last monarch of Ireland, and was held an- 
nually upon the first of August, which month 
derives its name in the Irish language from 
thisvery circumstance, being still called Lugh- 
nasadh, or Lugh’s fair—the Lammas-day—to 
which several superstitious rites and ancient 
ceremonies still attach throughout the coun- 
try generally. Upon these occasions various 
sports and pastimes, a description of Olympic 
games, were celebrated, consisting of feats of 
strength and agility in wrestling, boxing, 
running, and such like manly sports, as well 
as horse-races, and chariot-races. Besides 
these the people were entertained with shows 
and rude theatrical exhibitions. Among these 
latter are enumerated sham-battles, and also 
aquatic fights, which it is said were exhibited 
upon the artificial lakes, the sites of which 
are still pointed out. Tradition assigns the 
site of the fair to that portion of the great 
rath still existing upon the northern side of 
the road, and about a quarter of a mile to 
the north-east of the great fort, or Rath 
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Dubh; and here it is said the most remark- 
able of the Teltown ceremonies took place— 
the marriages or betrothals. Upon one side 
of this great embankment were ranged, it is 
said, ‘ the boys,’ and on the other ‘the girls ;’ 
the former ogling, the latter blushing ; for 
human nature is, we suppose, the same at 
all times and in all places, among our fore- 
fathers and mothers at Teltown upwards of 
a thousand years ago, or in a modern draw- 
ing-room, or at a flower-show, or review. 
They then, having had a good view of each 
other, passed down alittle to the south, where 
there is a deep hollow in the land, evidently 
formed artificially, probably the ditch of one 
of the ancient forts, and called Lug an-Eany, 
where they became separated by a high wall, 
which prevented their seeing each other. In 
this wall, say the local traditions, there was 
a door with a small hole in it, through which 
each young lady passed her middle finger, 
which the men upon the other side looked 
at, and if any of them admired the finger he 
laid hold of it, and the lass to whom it be- 
longed forthwith became his bride; so that 
we find a fair and pretty hand, a delicate 
and taper finger, with its snowy skin and 
delicately-formed nail, were even more cap- 
tivating among the Irish lads and 
some twelve hundred years ago than they 
are at the present day. He took her for 
better for worse, but the keyhole or wooden 
ring was not so binding as the modern one 
of gold ; for, by the laws of Tailtean, the 
marriage only held good for a year anda 
day. If the couple disagreed during that 
time they returned to Tailtean, walked into 
the centre of Rath Dubh, stood back to back, 
one facing the north, and the other the south, 
and walked out of the fort a divorced couple, 
free to try their luck again at Lug-an-Eany.” 


lasses 


We fear that we should have some 
difficulty in vindicating our pagan an- 
cestors from the char ve of entertaining 
but lax opinions on the dur ability of 
the matrimonial bonds, and that the ny 
were little better in this respect than 
their semi-barbarous neighbours of 
Britain, anticipating some of the fa- 
vorite theories of modern communism, 
and, according to the authority quoted 
above, adopting a very simple mode 
of carrying them into practice ; but we 
will not do our author the injustice to 
believe him serious in the sarcasm which 
he adds, namely, that if Teltown or 
Black Fort marriages existed at the 
present day there would be any consi- 
derable number found to take advan- 
tage of them. Let us rather hope, for 
the sake of the Benedicts of that time, 
that even among the immediate poste- 
rity of Lugh Lamhfhada the law was 
allowed to . become a dead letter. It 
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appears, however, that the expression 
“‘a Teltown marriage” has preserved 
the tradition of the ceremony to our 
own time, being heard sometimes in 
Meath at the present day; and that 
some vestiges of the famous fair—we do 
not mean of the marriage rite—conti- 
nued within the memory r of the present 
generation, the patron of Teltown being 
identified as a remnant of the ancient 
sports, from the fact that it was held 
on Lammas-day, and not on any saint’s 
festival. 

Descending the Blackwater to its 
junction with the Boyne at Navan, and 
thence following the course of the unit- 
ed streams, we arrive ere long at a 
point where every feature of the sur- 
rounding scenery is replete with the 
rarest antiquarian interest. Monu- 
ments surround us, not only of the 
utmost importance in early Irish his- 
tory, but of a degree of antiquarian 

value only equalled in those which 
have excited the wonder of ages in 
Egypt and the East. At this point 
we find ourselves unquestionably on 
the site of the famous royal cemetery 
of Brugh-na-Boinne, on which our au- 
thor thus speculates :— 


‘About two miles beyond Slane the river 
become fordable, and several islands break 
the stream. Here, upon the left, or south- 
western bank of the river, is the place called 
Rossnaree, the ancient Ros-na-Righ, or the 
wood of the Kings, and upon the opposite 
swelling bank of the river occur a series of 
raised mounds, raths, forts, caves, circles, 
and pillar-stones, bearing all the evidence 
of ancient Pagan sepulchral monuments, 
which there can now be little doubt was the 
Irish Memphis, or city of tombs, already so 
frequently alluded to. The following refer- 
ence from the History of the Cemeteries 
(Senchas-na-Relec) will, we think, set the 
question at rest, and fix the site of Brugh- 
na-Boinne here, and not, as has been con- 
at Stackallen. We already men- 
tioned, in describing Clady, that King Cor- 
mac Mac Art died at the house of Clethy. 
His burial is thus detailed :—‘ And he (Cor- 
mac) told his people not to bury him at 
Bruagh (because it was a cemetery of idola- 
ters) ; for he did not worship the same God 
as any of those interred at Brugh; but to 
bury him at Ros-na-Righ, with his face to 
the east. He afterwards died, and his ser- 
vants of trust held a council, and came to 
the resolution of burying him at Brugh, the 
place where the kings of Tara, his predeces- 
sors, were buried. The body of the king 
was afterwards thrice raised to be carried to 
Brugh, but the Boyne swelled up thrice, so 
as that they could not come; so that they ob- 
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served that it was violating the judgment of a 
prince to break through this testament of the 
king ; and they afterwards dug his grave at 
Ros-na-Righ, as he himself had ordered.’ 
And again, ‘The nobles of the Tuatha-De- 
Danaan were used to bury at Brugh.’ From 
this it is evident that the place where the 
servants of Cormac endeavoured to cross the 
river with his body was at the ford of Ros- 
na-Righ, in order to inter it in the cemetery 
of Brugh-na-Boinne.” 


Ina word, he concludes, after a train 
of argument which is sufficient to con- 
vince the reader’s mind that the Brugh- 
na-Boinne was no other than the dis- 
trict bordering on the river, in which 
are situated the vast monumental 
mounds of Knowth, New Grange, 
Dowth, and several minor tumuli con- 
gregated in that vicinity; and, conse- 
quently, that the Sidh-an-Brogha, or 
monument of Daghda-mor, or “the 
great good fire,” 
the kings of the Tuatha de Danaans, 
and which was described by the chro- 
niclers as situated in this cemetery, 
must be one of those famous mounds 
that now startle us equally by their 
vastness and their antiquity. 

Thus within two orthree hours’ jour- 
ney of Dublin do we find the mauso- 
leums of a race of monarchs as old as 
the elder Pharaohs, and those the mo- 
narchs of our native country, rising in 
huge but rude grandeur towards the 
heavens, and inferior only tothe mighty 
tombs which have rendered Giza fa- 
mous. What objects and what asso- 
ciations have we here to call up enthu- 
siasm in the lover of our national anti- 
quities, as he journeys along those 

banks of the classic Boyne from Slane 
to Drogheda ! 

A subject into which we may natu- 
rally digress from that upon which we 
have just been dwelling, is the theory 
entertained by Mr. Wilde respecting 
the ancient races by whom this island 
was successively colonised—a theory 
into which he has been led by a com- 

arison of some human skuils which 
= been disinterred in various parts 
ofthe country, along with certain an- 
cient arms, and other remains of aremote 
antiquity. He assures us that he has 
strong evidence in support of the ides 


“ That two races, totally distinct in fea- 
ture and form of head, formerly existed in 
this country, and probably fought for the 
mastery ;—a long-headed people, with thick, 
narrow crania, low foreheads, projecting noses, 
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deep, square orbits, high cheek-bones, pro- 
minent mouths, and narrow chins,—probably 
the first settlers, or original stock, low in in- 
tellect, dark-haired, strong-bodied, hardy, 
and courageous. The other, a round or 
globular-headed race, with features not so 
marked, but evidently possessing more in- 
tellect, and who were probably the con- 
querors of the former.” ‘ Examples,” he 
adds, “of both races, particularly the for- 
mer, may still be found amongst some of 
the modern Irish.” 


This theory, to which our author 
devotes an extremely interesting chap- 
ter, was first propounded by him in a 
lecture, delivered before the College 
of Physicians in 1844, and which, hay- 
ing been published in the ‘¢ Dublin Li- 
terary Journal,” was translated and 
republished by the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm, as the best essay known on 
the ethnology of the northern nations, 
and subsequently published in German 
by the celebrated geographical writer, 
Carl Reichter—a tribute, it must be 
admitted, of no ordinary kind to the 
merits of the production on the part of 
the very highest Continental authori- 
ties on ethnological science. We shall 
not attempt to follow him in his learned 
and elaborate inquiry on the subject, 
but limit our attention to some of the 
conclusions at which he has arrived. 

So much has been said and written 
of late years about “ Celts” and the 
** Celtic race,” by persons who ob- 
viously know nothing on the subject, 
that men’s notions on the great ethno- 
logical question—who were the Celts ? 
—have become, if possible, more in- 
extricably confused than ever. Any 
one, therefore, who would offer a really 
rational and well-grounded explanation 
of the difficulty would, in so doing, 
render a very acceptable service to 
that portion of the public who trouble 
their heads with such inquiries. But 
the data which we possess to serve as a 
clue through the labyrinth, are them- 
selves a mass of confusion. As to the 
Ancients, the ideas which they attached 
to such terms as Celt and Be lgve, and 
other appellative distinctions of race, 
were utterly vague, and very frequently 
contradictory. Then we all know into 
what mazes of error and uncertainty 
on the origin of nations etymologi- 

cal affinities have constantly been 

leading inquirers. Those who under- 

stand the matter thoroughly, and have 

the soundest reasons to guide their 

opinions, confess that they can place 
Vv 
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no confidence in this mode of ethnolo- 
gical investigation. 

In a word, the opinion is becoming 
very general that the word “ Celtic” 
has, after all, no definite meaning at all 
attached to it. 

A very ingenious and learned writer, 
who rarely hesitates to propound any 
historical doctrine of his own, no mat- 
ter how much it may be at variance 
with those received by the rest of man- 
kind,, has recently put forth a new the- 
ory as to the primitive inhabitants of 
Ireland.* After telling us that the 
ancient Hiberni were identical with the 
Picts of Northern Britain, and had 
emigrated thence; and that the Fir- 
bolgs were “a colony of Gaulish tribes 
planted along South Britain, and re- 
taining the same names they had borne 
in Belgium,” and who subsequently 
invaded Ireland ‘from Britain, and 
not from Soissons, or any other part of 
Belgium ;” he comes to the following 
peculiar theory as to the origin of the 
Tuatha-de-Danaan :— 


“ Tuatha-De—The people of gods, or the 
people of the (%. e. dear and sacred to) the 
gods. When the Druidic College could no 
longer maintain in Britain its vast power and 
mysterious rites, it removed them to Erin, 
their only sure asylum. They obtained su- 
periority in that island more by their trea- 
sures, arts, and learning, and the engines of 
religious awe, and as gods or divine men, a 
tribe sacer interpresque Deorum, than as 
men by arms and numbers, At this date 
the Druidical magic was systematically or- 
ganised in Ireland. They have been called 
Danaan, either falsely, from the more modern 
Dani, or ancient Danai ; but rather from dan, 
art, poem, song, which derivation, if it do 
not express the Druids, sufficiently expresses 
the Bards.” — Irish Version of Nennius, 
published by the Irish Archzological Society, 
Additional notes, p. c. 


According to Mr. Herbert, in a word, 
the Tuatha de Danaan were no others 
than the Druids and learned men of 
Britain, expelled therefrom by the Ro- 
mans, and who obtained sovereign sway 
in Ireland until they were in turn sub- 
dued by the more warlike Milesians. The 
reader scarcely need be told that this 
opinion is advanced in open contradic- 
tion to every system of Irish chrono- 
logy, all which Mr. Herbert seems 
utterly to ignore. One thing, however, 
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is certain, namely, that all parties, by 
whatever reasoning they arrive at the 
conclusion, give the Tuatha de Danaan 
credit for having been a more civilised 
and intellectual race than the other 
early colonies of this country; and we 
find that Mr. Wilde, taking the crania 
and warlike weapons dug from ancient 
tumuli, instead of language and names, 
for his data, has come to the conclusion 
that the Tuatha de Danaan were the 
men with the round, capacious skulls, 
found under some of our barrows, along 
with the beautifully-fashioned bronze 
swords and ornaments that now enrich 
the walls of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Some of our most respected tradi- 
tional authorities coincide in this opi- 
nion of the relative physical character 
of the two races. * In an Irish manu- 
script,” says Mr. Wilde, “the Book 
of Mac Firbis, written about the year 
1650, an account of which, from a 
translation by Mr. Eugene Curry, has 
been laid before the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy by Dr. Petrie, it is said that 
every one who is ‘ black, loquacious, 
lying, tale-telling, or of low and gro- 
velling mind, is of the Firbolg descent;’ 
and that ‘every one who is fair-haired, 
of large size, fond of music and horse- 
riding, and practises the art of magic, 
is of ‘Tuatha de Danaan descent.” And 
the Firbolgs being ofa Belgic origin, and 
consequently of German or Gothic ex- 
traction, form the original stock of the 
British population ; whilst the Tuatha 
de Danaan, and their successors the 
Milesians, are supposed to have been 
two different tribes of the people called 
« Celts.” 

The following passage from Mr. 
Wilde’s book contains some interest- 
ing information respecting this singu- 
lar race of men :— 


“Tn Mageoghegan’s translation of the An- 
nals of Clonmacnoise, it is stated that ‘ this 
people, Tuathy de Danan, ruled in [reland 
for 197 years, that they were most notable 
magicians, and would work wonderful things 
by magic and other diabolical arts, wherein 
they were exceedingly well skilled, and in 
these days accompted the chiefest in the world 
in that profession.’ From the many monu- 
ments ascribed to this colony by tradition, 
and in ancient Irish historical tales, it is quite 
evident that they were a real people; and 
from their having been considered gods and 


* See the Hon. Algernon Herbert’s additional notes to Dr. Todd’s truly learned edition of 
the Irish Nennius, published by the Irish Archzological Society. 
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magicians by the Gaedhil or Scoti, who sub- 
dued them, it may be inferred that they were 
skilled in arts which the latter did not under- 
stand. Among these was Dannan, the mo- 
ther of the gods, from whom D4 ¢jé D4- 
najnne (the two paps of Danan), a moun- 
tain in Kerry was called ; Buanann, the god- 
dess that instructed the heroes in military 
exercises—the Minerva of the ancient Irish ; 
Badhbh, the Bellona of the ancient Irish ; 
Abhortach, god of music; Ned, the god of 
war; Nemon, his wife; Manannan, the god 
of the sea; Diancecht, the god of physic; 
Brighit, the goddess of poets and smiths, &c, It 
appears from a very curious and ancient Irish 
tract, written in the shape of a dialogue be- 
tween St. Patrick and Caoilte MacRonain, that 
there were very many places in Ireland where 
the Tuatha De Danaans were then supposed 
to live as sprites or fairies, with corporeal and 
material forms, but endued with immortality. 
The inference naturally to be drawn from 
these stories is, that the Tuatha De Danaans 
lingered in the country for many centuries 
after their subjugation by the Gaedhil, and 
that they lived in retired situations, where 
they practised abstruse arts, which induced 
the others to regard them as magicians.” 


We now arrive at a part of Mr. 
Wilde’s volume which, for many read- 
ers, will be the most interesting portion 
of its contents, and in which the author 
has introduced the most copious and 
valuable additions in the new edition 
of the work—namely, the narrative and 
minute topographical description of the 
Battle of the Boyne. The accounts 
which we have hitherto had of that fa- 
mous event have been partial or one- 
sided, and, in most instances, singu- 
larly deficient in research. From this 
sweeping charge, indeed, we must ex- 
cept that which can be collected from 
a recent volume of the Irish Archeo- 
logical Society’s publications, where, 
in the annotations to the Macarie Ex- 
cidium, we have no reason to complain 
either of the absence of laborious re- 
search, or of the unfairness of the 
editor’s views. It is not, however, too 
much to say that as a connected, though 
a concise, history of the transaction, 
that which we find in Mr. Wilde’s book 
is the most satisfactory and impartial 
that has yet been written. Fortunately 
such an account of the ‘ Battle of Old- 
bridge Town” is better suited to the 
sentiments and opinions of men at the 
— day than it could possibly have 

een at any former period since the me- 
morable 1690 itself. The bitterand gall- 
ing distinctions which were among the 
results of that battle have, in a great 
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measure, passed away. It is time, after 
more than a century and ahalf, and when 
the social system then established has 
been so materially altered, that those 
distinctions had been entirely oblite- 
rated; but at all events people can now 
bear to talk over the Battle of the 
Boyne without being themselves ex. 
cited by the passions of the comba- 
tants, and to hear patiently that neither 
were they all heroes who were engaged 
on one side, nor all poltroons on the 
other. 

After describing the positions of the 
two armies before the battle, and shew- 
ing the advantages of that selected by 
King William, one of the first points 
to which our author directs the reader’s 
attention is the march, at an early 
hourin the morning of the first of July, 
of a powerful division of the English 
army, under Lieutenant-General Dou- 
glas, to cross the Boyne at Slane, for 
the purpose of turning the flank of the 
Irish army on the left, and cutting off 
King James’s retreat toDublin. The 
history of the day was one of blunders 
on King James’s part, but the fatal 
neglect, by which the complete success 
of this grand manceuvre of the enemy 
was occasioned, was the most ruinous 
of all. Although the importance of 
the achievement under Douglas is suf- 
ficiently obvious, still it does not ap- 
pear to have been fully appreciated by 
previous writers, and Mr. Wilde has 
certainly the merit of being the first 
to point out the overwhelming effect 
which the success obtained thus early 
in the day must have produced. The 
fate of the battle was then in fact de- 
termined ; and it may be easily demon- 
strated that no amount of skill or 
bravery could, at any subsequent period 
of the day, have retrieved the loss then 
sustained by the Irish. James’s good 
genius had utterly deserted him, and 
we are at a loss how to reconcile the 
glaring faults of his generalship on that 
day with the ability and courage of his 
early life, except by attributing them 
to that fatuity which is said to precede 
the fall of the doomed. The manner 
in which he exposed the left wing of 
his army, at the neglected point alluded 
to, and the obstinacy with which he 
rejected the suggestions of Hamilton 
on the subject, on the eve of the bat- 
tle, afford the strongest evidence of 
that infatuation. Every step conse- 
quent upon this blunder only hastened 
the ruin of the falling monarch, 
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“That this manceuvre of William's,” says 
Mr. Wilde, “‘ which so early decided the fate 
of the day, was not quite unexpected by the 
Irish generals, we learn from the fact that 
Hamilton had in council, on the preceding 
evening, advised eight regiments to be sent 
up the river to defend the bridge and passage 
at Slane; but James, in reply, merely offered 
to despatch fifty dragoons to defend that im- 
portant position! Soon, however, the error 
was discovered, when, at an early hour next 
morning, the advancing host of Douglas was 
observed crowning the heights of Knowth, 
and stretching westwards towards Slane. 
Then, when too late, James, in the midst of 
hurry and confusion, despatched his entire 
left wing and some of his centre, chiefly foot, 
and the chosen French troops of Louis, under 
Lauzun, with all his artillery, at most the 
remaining six field pieces, to oppose the 
army of Douglas, which must by that time 
have made good its ground, and had also 
been strengthened by the infantry of Port- 
land. This must have occurred between nine 
and ten o’clock in the morning. The sudden 
withdrawal of this large body of the best dis- 
ciplined troops, from the centre and left wing 
of the Irish, not only materially weakened, 
but confused and disheartened the army at 
Oldbridge, which had been until that moment 
drawn up in battle array in two formidable 
lines to defend the fords of that place. It 
was this moment, with the tide at its low- 
est ebb, and 10,000 picked men outflanking 
his opponent upon the opposite bank, a cir- 
cumstance of which he was then well aware, 
that William saw was the most auspicious 
to cross the ford at Oldbridge, and lead on in 
person his six-and-twenty thousand men 
against that portion of the Irish army which 
remained upon the orignal battle-field.” 


It is important to consider what was 
the materiel of the two armies which 
thus met on such unequal terms in the 
struggle. It is thus described by Mr. 
Wilde :— 


“The army of King William amounted, 
according to the most moderate calculation, 
to 36,000 men; some authorities make it 
upwards of 40,000; all well-disciplined 
soldiers; numbers of them tried veterans, 
whose prowess had been tested and their 
courage schooled in many a well-fought field 
in Europe; hardy warriors, well-appointed, 
and composed of the greatest number of 
nations that ever fought for or against the 
crown of England before or since; Danes, 
Dutch, Swedes, and Flemings, Swiss, French 
Huguenots, English, Scotch, Anglo-Irish, 
and Germans—led by some of the most es- 
teemed officers of the day, the two Schom- 
bergs, Douglas, Sidney, and La Mellionere, 
and commanded by one of the greatest gene- 
rals of the age, personally brave, energetic, 
and well-skilled in war. The Williamite 
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force, being chiefly composed of mercenaries, 
was less likely to be influenced by any feel- 
ing of loyalty towards the deposed sovereign 
than if it had been entirely English. 

“To this was opposed an army scarcely 
three and twenty thousand strong, a large 
portion of which, the French excepted, was 
composed of raw levies; undisciplined, and 
but ill supplied with arms or money ; under 
generals, no doubt, brave and skilful, but 
whose interests were so constantly clashing, 
that it was with great difficulty they could 
ever be brought to act in uuison ; and more- 
over commanded by a Prince whose weak- 
ness, imbecility, and bigotry had already 
lost him a crown, who was totally unskilled 
in war, and whose heart was not in the 
country, nor the cause of the men who fought 
for him.” 


But a most important point is the 
following :— 


“Either in order to secure a retreat, or 
fearing the issue of the engagement, James 
sent off all the baggage, and six of his twelve 
guns, to Dublin, the night before the battle, 
and despatched a trusty messenger to the 
south to prepare a vessel for his departure.” 


So that “six of his twelve guns” 
having been sent to Dublin on the eve, 
and the remaining six, as we have 
seen, withdrawn in the morning to op- 
pose the flanking force on the left, 
there was actually not a single piece 
of ordnance to act upon the body of 
the English army while crossing the 
river in front; and although the send- 
ing off of the baggage before the bat- 
tle may have assisted the regularity 
of the subsequent retreat, still it 
must also have not a little increas- 
ed the instability of the Irish army. 
The generally received notion that 
James witnessed the battle from the 
hill of Dunore, and that he there had a 
narrow escape from falling into the 
hands of the Williamites, is erroneous ; 
the luckless king having, in reality, 
accompanied Marshal Lauzun in his 
movement with the left wing towards 
the banks of the Nanny-water, to watch 
the parallel movement of Douglas. 
These, and the other circumstances of 
the day, are here amply detailed, and 
illustrated by passages from several in- 
teresting and rare contemporary autho- 
rities. 

We would advise the visiter to the 
scene of the battle, besides exploring 
the several localities, on either side of 
the river, to read Mr. Wilde’s descrip- 
tion on the top of the hill of Dunore, 
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where he may obtain an ample view of 
the whole scene for a circuit of many 
miles. He will there perceive, that the 
account of the battle field, which he finds 
in the ‘* Beauties of the Boyne,” is un- 
equalled for topographical accuracy and 
clearness; that, in truth, it is written, 
as its author assures us, ‘from a care- 
ful examination of the scene, and the 
perusal of the most trustworthy docu- 
ments.” 

Throughout the book, the perfect ac- 
curacy of the descriptions cannot fail 
to strike the tourist, who will have the 
best opportunity of testing that merit, 
and to whom also it is of the greatest 
value. The whole work has evidently 
been not only sketched on the spots de- 
scribed, but the outline has been cor- 
rected at subsequent and repeated visits, 
so that all the details of the picture have 
been filled in with the objects delineat- 
ed actually present to the writer’s eye. 
How seldom is this done either by 
writer or painter, who are too ready 
to substitute such details as fancy 
supplies them with at home, for those 
infinitely more perfect, as well as truth- 
ful ones which they neglected to take 
from nature on the spot. Our author 
appears to have considered the subjects 
of his description sufficiently beautiful 
in themselves, and the associations con- 
nected with them sufficiently poetic, to 
engage the attention of the reader, and 
hence he has painted the scenes actu- 
ally as they exist. Such fidelity is of 
especial value in an archeological point 
of view; and, combined with the ex- 
tensive research which the author has 
bestowed upon his subject, constitutes 
Mr. Wilde’s volume a complete hand- 
book of the history and antiquities of 
those districts which come within its 
scope. 

With another extract from some of 
the most recent additions made by Mr. 
Wilde to this interesting volume, we 
shall conclude. His description of Mel- 
lifont is elaborate and graphic; and the 
historical associations which he evokes, 
in connexion with those famous ruins, 
must possess a vivid interest for most 
readers. Turning over the pages, how- 
ever, which treat of that ‘‘ foreign” 
monastery, we can dwell with infinitely 
more pleasure on the picturesque and 
delightful details which he gives us 
about the purely Irish, and no less 
beautiful remains of Monasterboice :— 


“ Upon the slope of a gently rising pas- 
ture ground, lone and solitary, rise the round 
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tower, the simple, unostentatious churches 
with their guardian ash tree, the splendid 
crosses, and the crowd of tomb-stones of 
Monasterboice—the remains of the ancient 
monastery of St. Buithe. Very early in the 
sixth century St. Buithe, or Boetius, son of 
Bronach, from whom the place is named, 
founded a religious house here. 

“* Within the enclosure of the cemetery 
of Mainister-Buithe stands one of our 
largest, and, it is supposed, most recently 
erected round towers. It is 50 feet in cir- 
cumference at the bottom, by 110 feet high ; 
originally, however, it must have been much 
taller ; but the top has been shattered, ap- 
parently by lightning. A rent also exists 
upon one side, and it leans, or more properly 
speaking, is bent, several feet from the per- 
pendicular. The circular-headed doorway, 
which is five feet six inches high, by one 
foot ten inches broad, and stands six feet 
above the present outer surface, faces the 
south-east, and is decorated with a double 
band or moulding. There were originally 
five stories in this tower, each of the lower 
was lighted by an angular-headed window, 
and at top there were four oblong apertures, 
which permitted the toll from the cloic-theach, 
or bell-house, to reach the small Christian 
congregation which existed in early times 
around this establishment. From the great 
northern road, which runs at a little distance 
from hence, this tall land-mark, with the 
yellow lichens creeping over its grey sides, 
and the lowly churches and elegantly- 
shaped crosses which nestle round its base, 
forms a conspicuous and pleasing object, no 
doubt well remembered by those who rolled 
by it on the top of some of the north-going 
coaches, before railways were established. 

“The annals of this monastic establish- 
ment are voluminous, but, with few excep- 
tions, they consist of the obits of its abbots, 
and some account of the plunderings and 
conflagrations which it suffered. Among 
the latter is one worthy of recital, on account 
of its frequency, or repetition in a number of 
ancient Irish authorities, as, for instance, 
‘The Chronicon Scotorum,’ ‘The Annals of 
Ulster,’ and ‘The Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters,’ and because it lends considerable sup- 
port to the theory of one of the uses to which 
the round towers were occasionally applied. 
It runs thus:—‘A. D. 1097, the cloic- 
theach of Mainister, containing several books 
and valuables, was burned.’ It would ap- 
pear from such fragments of history as have 
come down to the present time, that the 
monks of Boetius were distinguished for 
their learning, and that this monastery was 
long the repository of some of the most va- 
luable literary and historic records of this 
country. The founder died upon the 7th of 
December, 522; and beyond the enumera- 
tion of his successors we learn little of the 
history of the establishment for some hun- 
dred years, until 1050, when Flann Mainis- 
treach, a distinguished poet and historian, 
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was abbot. Edward O'Reilly, in his account 
of Irish writers, published in ‘ The Trans- 
actions of the Iberno-Celtic Society’ for 
1820, has given a catalogue of fourteen of 
his works, principally poems descriptive of 
the early history, or relating some of the 
exploits of the later pagan and first Chris- 
tian Kings of Ireland. ° . ° 
The death of this distinguished man is thus 
related in ‘The Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters :'\—‘ 1056, Flann of the Monastery, 
lecturer of Monasterboice, the paragon of 
the Irish in history, poetry, eloquence, and 
general literature, died upon the 4th of the 
calends of December (28th November), of 
whom it was said :— 


“¢Flann of the chief church of melodious Buithe, 
Slow the bright eye of his fine head ; 
Contemplative sage is he who sits with us, 
Last sage of the three lands* is fair Flann.'" 


We here pass over the more detailed 
account of the two ruined churches, 
and come to that which he gives us of 
the famouscrosses of Monasterboice :— 


“ The most attractive subjects of antiquity 
here are those magnificently-sculptured cross- 
es, to which we have already made allusion, 
and which have been not only the great boast 
of Irish antiquaries, but which have so fre- 
quently, and in such glowing terms, elicited 
the admiration of foreigners. With the ex- 
ception of the great cross at Clonmacnoise, 
and one which we ourselves recently ex- 
humed near the cathedral of St. Brecan, in 
the great island of Arran, there is nothing of 
the kittd in Great Britain, or perhaps in 
Europe, either in magnitude, design, or 
execution, to compare with two at least of 
the crosses at Monasterboice. Immediately 
in front of the round tower, and at the south- 
ern side of the adjoining church, stands the 
tallest of these crosses, and we believe the 
highest in Ireland ; it measures twenty feet 
in the shaft, and is morticed into a base 
twenty inches high, but several feet of which 
are now hid beneath the surface. This beau- 
tifully slender cross, consists, independently 
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of the base or socket, of three stones ; the shaft 
is eleven feet ; the central stone, consisting 
of the circle and arms, is six feet three 
inches; and the cap at top, representing a 
shrine or church, with a high pitched roof, 
sharp ridge, and fish-tail terminations over 
the gables, is two feet three inches high. 
The shaft is two feet broad, and fifteen 
inches thick, but a considerable portion of 
its lower part has been hammered away, 
tradition says, by the soldiers of Cromwell, 
the usual scape-goats in Ireland for every 
description of desecration or dilapidation. 
The figures were carved in strong relief, 
though now much worn by time and the 
elements. The sculptures are divided into 
tablets or compartments, each referring to 
some portion of sacred, of early, or church 
history, or some of the circumstances con- 
nected with the monastery and the cross it- 
self. As is usual in all such monuments, a 
representation of the Crucifixion occupies the 
centre of the principal side, which is always 
somewhat inclined, and which very frequent- 
ly faces the west, that the rays of the setting 
sun might illumine the sculpture, and as- 
sist to brighten the story which these hiero- 
glyphics (sacred representations) and pic- 
torial writings taught the simple peasant 
that after his daily toil knelt at its base. 
In this instance the various compartments 
contain figures of the Apostles, the Virgin 
and Child, and some of our Irish saints and 
most celebrated ecclesiastics. It is not alone 
in the light graceful form, or the sculptured 
figures, that this cross, in common with se- 
veral of the same type, claims attention, but 
in the elegance and design of its details and 
ornaments, in the fillets and tracery elabo- 
rately wrought over each spot not occupied 
by figures, than which latter, as might be 
expected, they are very much superior.” 


In conclusion, we may briefly state 
that we know no book so well calcu- 
lated to popularise Irish history, and 
to exhibit the attractions of Irish 
scenery, as Mr. Wilde’s “ Beauties of 
the Boyne and Blackwater.” 


* The three lands were Ireland, Mann, and Scotland. 
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ANOTHER FLIGHT OF LADY-BIRDS. 


‘* Give me control over the ballads,” is 
an aphorism often recited, and one 
which, aptly applied, is not less entitled 
to respect at this day than it was when 
Fletcher spoke it. ‘‘ Ballad” is but a 
name for the most popular of the forms 
of imaginative literature. The ballads 
of a people are its “‘ household words,” 
whether they are ordered and disci- 
plined in moulds of numerous rhyme, 
or wander free in all the fair varieties 
of most adventurous prose, Romances 
and novels, politically and socially con- 
sidered, are the ballads of modern 
times; to control them, or get the do- 
minion over them, what Prospero dare 
hope for it?—there is something in 
exercising even the critic’s office upon 
them. 

** Why may not imagination,” muses 
the Prince of Denmark, “trace the 
noble dust of Alexander till he find 
it stopping a bung-hole?” Such is the 
downward process of mortal agents and 
their accessaries. 


“Oh! that the earth that kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw.” 


Nature and life, however, have their 
compensations, and while greatness 
returns to so base uses that fancy is 
= in the imagination of them, 
ittle things and persons of little power 
may arrive at the accomplishment of 
mightier changes than Cesars and 
Alexanders have ever effected. A 
little black liquid and a feather may 
avenge that soul ‘‘ that kept the world 
in awe ;” and, while the earth executes 
its base office, cause fame to brighten 
over the memory. Still more marvel- 
lous—in gifted hands the pen may be- 
come far mightier than the conqueror's 
sword, and may effect changes far more 
enduring. Desolation tracks the career 
of the one ; prosperity, improvement, 
happiness, are among the blessings of 
the other. 

But there is another competition. 
Literature has its rivalries. Wisdom 
has prizes for those of her children who 
convey what they hold to be truth in 
imaginative forms, as well as for those 
who make severe reasoning the basis 
of their efforts, and admit fancy merely 
to take its part in the embellishments. 


For good or for evil the Emancipation 
Bill of 1829 was a great fact, and 
marked a new epoch in British govern- 
ment. To whom or to what efforts is 
its merit to be ascribed? So far as the 
Legislature is to be regarded as the 
agent in its accomplishment, Lord 
Plunket will perhaps stand out in proud 
relief, as the man whom ages yet unborn 
shall applaud or censure for the repeal 
of the civil disabilities. But there were 
other elements at work than parlia- 
mentary assemblies. Majorities in 
either house were indices of popular 
opinion. Representatives moved as 
constituencies swayed them. Regard- 
ing measures in this enlarged estimate 
of their motive power or authorship, 
Lady Morgan or Thomas Moore, and 
some others among the gifted, may 
claim their share, and that a large share, 
in the renown of Emancipation. If 
Plunket and Canning influenced ‘the 
House,” they prepared the House to be 
influenced. The genius of the ballad 
and the romance was not less effective 
in making a breach in the British con- 
stitution than the genius of legislative 
eloquence. The fanciful and the sage 
worked together for a common end, 
and Ariel was not less effective than 
Prospero. 

It would be a curious process to ad- 
just the respective claims of fiction and 
fact, as to their share in the accomplish- 
ment of any great national change or 
development. Conviction and persua- 
sion usually unite their forces to achieve 
the legislative victory. The public 
mind must be prepared ; the governing 
and counselling body must be prevailed 
upon, to fiat the alteration; and in 
many an instance where legislation is 
happiest and most successful, the act 
which adds a new law to the statute- 
book, or by which an old law is effaced, 
will be found, when duly considered, 
to be nothing more than the notifica- 
tion of a change previously effected in 
the public mind, Vegetable nature 
has been for months making ready for 
the phenomena of summer, autumn, 
spring ; is it not so with respect to po- 
litical phenomena? The index moves 
in tlie act of legislation, but the moving 
power has had its direction previously 
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assigned toit. In free states, organic 
changes in the constitution are but 
authoritative recognitions of change 
already wrought in the minds of the 
people. In a sense not altogether the 
same with that in Mr. Weller's well- 
known aphorism, “ Business first, plea- 
sure arter,” influence goes before 
authority, and the novelist, in point 
of chronology, takes precedence of the 
legislator. 

But if the fancies of a dreamer who 
records the visions which visit him, 
ean affect the majestic course and the 
abiding achievements of legislation, — 
if they can produce such effects by the 
influence they hé ave previously e xercised 
on the character of individual and social 
man, —how powerful must be the in- 
fluence thus primarily exerted; how 
solemn the responsibility to underts ike 
the novelist’s mission. It is to create 
the forms which are to people the soli- 
tude of the recluse; to call into exis- 
tence the voices which shall instruct, 
admonish, and exhort many an unprac- 
tised adventurer who encounters, un- 
friended, the warfare of society. It is 
to provide an effortless occupation in 
which the vexed, and wearied, and dis- 
appointed, seek distraction or repose, 
It is, through all these v varied and unos- 
tentatious agencies, to impart truth, to 
commend high principle, and to aid in 
the culture of pure affections. It is to 
contrive transitory solace not adverse 
or unmeet for him whose habit it is to 
seek strength in the appliances of the 
true, the more exalted, wisdom; and 
for him whose experiences of this sub- 
limer exercise are desultory and brief, 
to dispose an entertainment, so that the 
permanent interests of his being take 
no prejudice from the incidents of his 
unsubstantial and fugitive recreation. 
Such are the conditions to which the 
writer of fiction becomes indissolubly 
bound. Higher aims and achievements 
may be and ought to be in his thoughts, 
but it is indispensable that the law of 
the Roman Dictator should be his,— 
he must take heed ‘‘ that the republic 
take no detriment” from his enter- 
prises. 

More constraining still is the injunc- 
tion where woman’s sceptre sways her 
world of thoughts and fancies. Never 
should it pass from her remembrance 
that the pure religion of the Saviour 
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has reinstated her in the equality she 
had in the beginning; never should 
she cease to feel, that whatever grati- 
tude can recompense, and interest (the 
interest of her sex) can exact, it 
should be her study and delight to offer 

to Him, and for Him, who hath given 
her all. The morals of fiction should 
be safe where woman is the muse to 
whom the story owes its being. Under 
the presidency of her genius, the con- 
flicts of passion and affection should 
be pure, and the unyielding firmness 
of prine iple should be intere sting. And 
so, it is a subject of deep thankfulness 
to add, so are the efforts of female 
genius, in our favoured land, to a very 
great extent, governed and directed. 

But we will not, in deference to the 
claims of the gentlersex, acquiesce in, or 
connive at, any culpable deviation from 
the line of duty. The more we expect, 
the more we have a right to expect ; 
the more good we meet with in the 
performances of our lady instructors, 
the more vigilant we should be in de- 
tecting aught that there may be of evil 
in their creations, and the more faithful 
in a gentle remonstrance against it. 
Painful as this part of our task must 
necessarily be, we will not shrink from 
it. 

And so, to begin, for if we open 
with what we delight in, well deserved 
eulogy, we shall scarce have nerve for 
the duty we discharge upon compul- 
sion. We begin, then, with a complaint 
against the writer of ‘ Olive,”* with 
whose former work, the ‘ Ogilvies,” 
our readers, we trust, have made inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

Olive, the heroine of the tale, as the 
recompense of a life dedicated to all 
good, a life of self-renouncing duty, of 
suffering without complaint, and of an- 
gelic ministrations, is wooed and 
married (at least the latter) by that 
most despicable of all beings, an intel- 
lectual and infidel minister of religion ; 
one upon whom the blight of scepticism 
has not fallen after he had chosen his 
way of life, but who had undertaken 
all the responsibilities of a sacred office, 
givenall the solemn pledges, professions 
and promises it demanded, declared 
himself moved by the Spirit of God to 
take it upon him; while his false heart 
belied the utterance of most unhal- 
lowed lips. That the love of such a 
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man should be made the recompense of 
such unfailing virtue as is depicted in 
the life of the heroine—regarding it 
in its lowliest aspect—is a foul crime 
against all notions of poetical justice. 
Olive merited a better fate. 

The authoress has made for the infi- 
del a defence which, in our judgment, 
should aggravate his condemnation. 
Reverence for his mother, love for a 
beautiful wife, are urged in extenu- 
ation, or perhaps it might be more 
properly said, in explanation, of his 
most odious hypocrisy. They make no 
excuse for such enormous guilt; and 
the intellectual advantages with which 
it is the author's pleasure her false pro- 
phet should be endowed, render ex- 
tenuation impossible. To maintain a 
mother and a wife, the wretched pre- 
text for falsehood, it was not necessary 
that one so gifted should become so 
black a criminal. He need not dig 
nor beg, in order to receive them into 
his house. No! his hypocrisy was 
altogether without defence or pallia- 
tion. The conception of a character 
like that of the Rev. infidel, Harold 
Gwynne, the authoress should have re- 
garded as the product of some fatal 
disease ; to let it see the light was an 
offence. It should have no place or 
part in her history. 

The story of Olive is one of little 
complication or interest. Daughter of 
parents influenced by a morbid love of 
beauty, she suffers from their disap- 
pointment, as if her deformity were a 
crime. Her mother, whom, had not 
Copperfield’s child-wife been blessed 
with the euthanasia of an early release 
from this world’s cares and sorrows, 
we should have regarded as one to 
whom we had been previously intro- 
duced, not only shrinks from the babe 
whose appearance cannot gratify her 
pride, but will not summon up resolution 
enough to acquaint her absent husband 
with the story of the infant’s deformity. 
Thus she prepares added misfortune 
for herself and her child when the de- 
ceived father returns home. In this 
part of the tale there is an impatience 
and murmuring against the divine dis- 
pensations ; a disposition to magnify 
dispensations into calamity, that proves 
very clearly, although the author takes 
little pains to point the moral, how 
much of human suffering the perverse 
ingenuity of the human heart shapes 
out for itself. Little Olive, neglected 
and contemned by both parents, is 
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cherished by a faithful Scottish nurse, 
and lives through much pious suffer- 
ing, self-denial, self-government, and, 
in the power ofa true faith, to bea 
ministering angel to both her parents. 

The following passage, in which the 
child’s name is explained, will suggest 
to the reader an outline of the story, 
and is not an unfair specimen of the 
author’s manner :— 


“ Elspie, I have a thought! 
baby shall be christened Olive ! 

‘“«* It's a strange, heathen name, Mrs. 
Rothesay.’ 

*** Not at all. Listen how I chanced 
to think of it. This very morning, just 
before you came to waken me, [ had 
such a queer, delicious dream.’ 

***Dream! Are you sure it was i’ the 
morning-tide? cried Elspie, aroused 
into interest. 

*““*Yes; and so it certainly means 
something, you will say, Elspie? Well, 
it was about my baby. She was then 
lying fast asleep in my bosom, and her 
warm, soft breathing soon sent me to 
sleep too. I dreamt that somehow I had 
gradually let her go from me, so that I 
felt her in my arms no more, and I was 
very sad, and cried out how cruel it was 
for any one to steal my child, until I 
found | had let her go of my own accord. 
Then I looked up, after awhile, and saw 
standing at the foot of the bed a little 
angel—a child angel—with a green olive 
branch inits hand. It told me to fol- 
low; so I rose up, and followed it over 
a wide desert country, and across rivers 
and among wild beasts; but at every 
peril the child held out the olive-branch, 
and we passed on safely. And when I 
felt weary, and my feet were bleeding 
with the rough journey, the little angel 
touched them with the olive, and I was 
strong again. At last we reached a 
beautiful valley, and the child said, 
* You are quite safe now.’ I answered, 
‘And who is my beautiful comfortin 
angel?’ Then the white wings fell off, 
and I only saw a sweet child’s face, 
which bore something of Angus’s like- 
ness and something of my own, and the 
litttle one stretched forth her hands and 
said ‘ Mother!’ 

“While Mrs. Rothesay spoke, her 
thoughtless manner had once more 
softened into deep feeling. Elspie 
watched her with wondering eagerness. 

***Tt was nae dream; it was a vision. 
God send it true,’ said the old woman, 
solemnly. 

““*T know not. Angus always laughed 
at my dreams, but I have a strange feel- 
ing whenever I think of this. Oh, Elspie, 

ou can’t tell how sweet it was! And so 
i should like to call my baby Olive, for 
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the sake of the beautiful angel. It may 
be foolish—but ‘tis a fancy of mine. 
Olive Rothesay! It sounds well, and 
Olive Rothesay she shall be.’ 

“* Amen; and may she be an angel 
to ye a’ her days. And ye'll mind o’ 
the blessed dream, and love her ever- 
mair. Oh, my sweet leddy, promise me 
that ye will!’ cried the nurse, ap- 
proaching her mistress’s chair, while 
two great tears stole down her hard 
cheeks. 

** * Of course I shall love her dearly ! 
What made you doubt it? Because I 
am so young? Nay, I have a mother’s 
heart, though I am only eighteen. 
Come, Elspie, do let us be merry ; send 
these drops away ;’ and she patted the 
old withered face with her little hand. 
* Was it not you who told me the say- 
ing, ‘‘ It’s ill greeting ower a new-born 
wean.” There! don’t I succeed charm. 
ingly in your northern tongue ?’ 

“* A charming scene of maternal fe- 
licity! I am quite sorry to intrude 
upon it,’ said a bland voice at the door, 
as Dr. Johnson put in his shining bald 
head. 

“Mrs. Rothesay welcomed him in 
her graceful, cordial way. She was 
so ready to cling to every one who 
showed her kindness—and he had been 
very kind; so kind that, with her usual 
quick impulses, she had determined to 
stay and live at Stirling until her hus- 
band’s return from Jamaica. She told 
Dr. Johnson so now; and, moreover, 
as an earnest of the friendship which she, 
accustomed to be loved by every one, 
expected from him, she requested him 
to stand godfather to her little babe. 

*** She shall be christened after our 
English fashion, doctor, and her name 
shall be Olive. What do you think of 
her now? Is she growing prettier ?” 

“ The doctor bowed a smiling assent, 
and walked to the window. Thither 
Elspie followed him. 

“Ye maun tell her the truth—I 
daurna. Ye will?’ and she clutched 
his arm with eager anxiety. ‘An’ oh! 
for Godsake, say it saftly, kindly, 
Think o’ the puir mither.’ 

“*He shook her off with an uneasy 
look. He had never felt in a more dis- 
agreeable position. 

‘Mrs. Rothesay called him back 
again. ‘Ithink, doctor, her features 
are improving. She will certainly be a 
beauty. I should break my heart if she 
were not. And what would Angus say ? 
Come—what are you and Elspie talking 
about so mysteriously ?’ 

“**My dear madam—hem!’ began 
Dr. Johnson. ‘I do hope—indeed, I 
am sure—your child will be a good 
ehild, and a great comfort to both her 
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*** Certainly—but how grave you are 
about it.’ 

“*T have a painful duty—a very 
painful duty,’ he replied. But Elspie 
pushed him aside. 

*«* Ye'’re just a fule, man !—ye'll kill 
her. Say your say at ance!’ 

‘*The young mother turned deadly 
pale. ‘Say what, Elspie? What is he 
going to tellme? Angus , 

‘**No, no, my darlin’ leddy! your 
husband’s safe;’ and Elspie flung her- 
self on her knees beside the chair, 
* But, the bairnie—(dinna fear, for it’s 
the will o’ God, and a’ for gude, nae 
doubt )—the sweet wee bairnie is——’ 

“«Is, I grieve to say it, deformed,’ 
added Dr. Johnson. 

“The poor mother gazed incredu- 
lously on him, on the nurse, and lastly 
on the sleeping child. Then, without 
a word, she fell back and fainted in 
Elspie’s arms.” 


The fretful mother is softened to- 
wards the unconscious babe. With 
this little incident we part from the 
infant days of * little Olive” :— 


** She carried the babe home and laid 
it on Mrs. Rothesay’s lap. The young 
creature, who had so strangely re- 
nounced that dearest blessing of mother- 
love, would fain have put the child 
aside; but Elspie’s stern eye controlled 
her. 

“*Ye maun kiss and bless your 
dochter. Nae tongue but her mither’s 
suld ca’ her by her new-christened 
name.’ 

*¢* What name ?’ 

‘«« The name ye gied her yer ain sel.’ 

***No, no. Surely you have not 
called her so. ‘Take her away ; she is 
not my sweet angel-baby—the darling 
in my dream.’ And Sybilla hid her 
face ; not in anger, or disgust, but in 
bitter weeping. 

**¢She’s your ain dochter—Olive 
Rothesay,’ answered Elspie, less harsh- 
ly. ‘She may be an angel to ye, yet.’ 

** While she spoke, it so chanced that 
there flitted over the infant face one of 
those smiles that we see sometimes 
in young children—strange, causeless 
smiles, which seem the reflection of 
some invisible influence. 

“ And so, while the babe smiled, there 
came to its face such an angel-bright- 
ness, that it shone into the mother’s 
careless heart, For the first time since 
that mournful day which had so changed 
her nature, Sybilla Rothesay sat down 
and kissed the child of her own accord. 
Elspie heard no maternal blessing—the 
name of ‘ Olive’ was never breathed ; 
but the nurse was satisfied when she 
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saw that the babe’s second baptism was 
its mother’s repentant tears.” 


There are various scenes and inci- 
dents in the more advanced portions 
of the story, situations and dialogues 
in which Olive and the chosen of her 
heart discourse much eloquence ; but 
so strong is our disapproval of the 
young lady’s choice, so much do we 
regret that the authoress should have 
given her sanction to such a choice, 
that to use a pa phrase of the 
day, we ignore the existence of the 
infidel husband altogether. If it were 
permissible to argue on such a subject, 
we think we could sustain historic 
doubts as to the existence of any such 
person as the Rev. Harold Gwynne, 
by arguments which would satisfy 
every one but the fair Frankenstein 
who has shaped out the monster, that 
no such person could have existed. So 
let him pass. We will only hope, for 
the sake of our much-loved heroine, 
that her husband is better than could 
be gathered from his own professions, 
and from the authoress’s report of him. 

True to the last in her filial and (so 
changed the relation appeared from 
the influence of character, we might 
almost say) maternal care of the parent 
confided to her, Olive soothes the 
parting agony of her dying mother. 
The closing scene is simply and beau- 
tifully narrated: — 


* But gradually, when she heard the 
strangely solemn patience of Mrs. Rothe- 
say’s voice, and saw the changes in the 
bek ved face, she began to tremble. 
Once her wild glance darted upwards in 
an almost threatening despair. ‘God! 
Thou wilt not—thou canst not pour upon 
me this woe!’ And when, at last, she 
heard the ringing of hoofs, and saw the 
physician’s horse at the gate, she could 
not stay to speak with him, but fled out 
of the room in a passion of tears. 

‘ She composed herself in time to meet 
him when he came down stairs. She was 
glad that he was a stranger, so that she 
had to be restrained, and to ask him, 
in a calm, every-day voice, ‘what he 
thought of her mother.’ 

*** You are Miss Rothesay, I believe,’ 
he answered, indirectly. 

+*T om. 

‘* «Ts there no one to aid you in nurs- 
ing your mother—are you here quite 
alone ?’ 

*«¢ Quite alone.’ These dull, echoing 
answers, were freezing slowly at her 
heart. 

‘Dr. Witherington took her hand ; 
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kindly too. ‘My dear Miss Rothesay, 
I would not deceive—I never do. If you 
have any relatives or friends to send for, 
any business to arrange——’ 

*** Ah—I see, I know! Do not say 
any more!’ She closed her eyes faintly, 
and leaned against the wall. Had she 
loved her mother with a love less in- 
tense, less self-devoted, less utterly ab- 
sorbing in its passion, at that moment 
she would have gone mad, or died. 

“« There was one little low sigh; and 
then upon her great height of woe she 
rose—rose to a superhuman calm. 

*** You mean to tell me, then, that 
there is no hope ?’ 

‘** He looked on the ground and said 
nothing. 

*** And how long—how long ?” 

***It may be six hours—it may be 
twelve; I fear it cannot be more than 
twelve.’ And then he began to give 
consolation in the only way that lay in 
his poor power, explaining that in a 
frame so shattered the spirit could not 
have lingered long, and might have 
lingered in much suffering. ‘It was 
best as it was,’ he said. 

** And Olive, knowing all, bowed her 
head, and answered, ‘ Yes.’...... 

“With a step so soft that it could 
have reached no ear but that of the dy- 
ing woman, Olive re-entered the room. 

*** Ts that my child ? 

*“*My mother, my own mother!’ 
Close, and wild, and strong—wild as 
love and strong as death—was the clasp 
that followed. No words passed be- 
tween them, not one, until Mrs. Rothe- 
say said, faintly, 

“*¢ My child, are you content—quite 
content ?’ 

“Olive answered, ‘I am content!’ 
And in her uplifted eyes was a silent 
voice that seemed tosay, ‘ Take, O God, 
this treasure, which | give out of my 
arms unto Thine. Take and keep it 
for me, safe until the eternal meeting.’ 

‘* Slowly the day sank, and the night 
came down. Very still and solemn was 
that chamber; but there was no sorrow 
there—no weeping, no struggle of life 
with death. After a few hours all suf- 
fering passed, and Mrs. Rothesay lay 
quiet; sometimes in her daughter’s 
arms, sometimes with Olive sitting by 
her side. Now and then they talked 
together, holding peaceful communion, 
like friends about to part for a long 
journey, in which neither wished to leave 
any words unsaid that spoke of love or 
counsel; but all was spoken calmly, 
hopefully, and without grief or fear.” 


There is an episode of an artist and 
his sister, of much beauty, introduced 
into this interesting story. In the 
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artist we recognise a counterpart of 
the great musical composer in the ro- 
mance of Consuelo; but we regard 
such undesigned and unconscious simi- 
litudes as no indications of feebleness. 
Where there is life in the creations of 
an author, whether they have been 
suggested by observation of nature, or 
have been adopted from works of art, 
we willingly recognise genius. The 
following scene, in which Olive makes 
her election to be anartist, willinterest 
the reader. Some drawings, sketched 
by Olive, have been brought under 
the great artist’s notices by his bene- 
volent sister :— 


“The painter settled himself into a 
long, silent examination of the sketch. 
Then he said, 

“€ Well, this is tolerable; a wo- 
man standing on a rock, a man a little 
distance below looking at her—both 
drawn more correctly than most ama- 
teurs could, only overlaid with drapery 
to hide ignorance of anatomy. A very 
respectable design. But when one com- 
pares it with the poem!’ And, in his 
deep, sonorous voice, he repeated the 
stanzas from the * Revolt of Islam.’ 

«There !’ cried Vanbrugh, his coun- 
tenance glowing with a fierce inspiration 
that made it grand amidst its ugliness ; 
* there !—what woman could paint that ? 
Orrather, what man? Alas! how feeble 
we are—we, boldest followers of an art 
which is divine. Truly there was but 
one among us who was himself above 
humanity, Michael the Angel!’ 

‘*And he went and gazed reverently 
at the majestic head of Buonarotti, 
which loomed out from the shadowy 
corner of the studio. 

** Olive experienced—as she often did, 
when brought into contact with this 
man’s enthusiasm—a delight almost like 
terror; for it made her shudder and 
tremble as though within her own poor 
frame was that Pythian effluence, felt, 
not understood—the spirit of genius. 

* Vanbrugh came back, and continued 
his painting, talking all the while. 

***T said that it was impossible for a 
woman to become an artist—I mean, a 
great artist. Have you ever thought 
what that term implies? Not only a 
painter, but a poet; a man of learning, 
of reading, of observation. A gentle- 
man—we artists have been the friends 
of kings. A man of high virtue, or how 
ean he reach the pure idea? A man 
of iron will, unconquered daring, and 
passions strong—yet stainless. Last 
and greatest, a man who, feeling within 
him the Divine Spirit, with his whole 
soul worships God.’ 
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* Vanbrugh lifted off his velvet cap 
and reverently bared his lofty crown; 
then he continued :— 

“¢ This is what an artist must be by 
nature. [have not spoken of what he 
has to make himself. Years of study, 
such as few can bear, lie before him,— 
no life of a carpet-knight, no easy play- 
work of scraping colours on canvass, 
Why, these hands of mine have wielded 
not only the pencil, but the scalpel; 
these eyes have rested on scenes of 
horror, misery—even crime. I glory 
in it; for it was all for art. At times 
I have almost felt like Parrhasius of 
old, who exulted in his captive’s dying 
throes, since upon them his hand of ge- 
nius would confer immortality. But 
this is not meet for the ears of a wo- 
man—a girl,’ added Vanbrugh, seeing 
Olive shudder at his words. Yet he had 
not been unmindful of the ardent enthu- 
siasm which had dilated her whole frame 
while listening. It touched him like the 
memory of his own youth. Some like- 
ness, too, there seemed between himself 
and this young girl to whom nature had 
been so niggardly. She might also be 
one of those who, shut out from human 
ties, are the more free to work the glo- 
rious work of genius. 

“ After a few minutes of thought, 
Michael again burst forth. 

“* They who embrace art must em- 
brace her with heart and soul, as their 
one only bride. And she will be a lov- 
ing bride to them—she will stand in the 
place of all other joy. Is it not triumph 
for him to whom fate has denied per- 
sonal beauty, that his hand—his flesh- 
and-blood hand—has power to create 
it? Whatcares he for worldly splen- 
dour, when he dreams he can summon 
up a fairy land so gorgeous that in 
limning it even his own rainbow-dyed 
pencil fails? What need has he for 
home, to whom the wide world is full of 
treasures of study—for which life itself 
is too short? And what to him are 
earthly and domestic ties? For friend- 
ship, he exchanges the world’s worship, 
which may be his in life, must be, after 
death. For love , 

‘*Here the old artist paused a mo- 
ment, and there was something heavenly 
in the melody of his voice as he con- 
tinued, 

***For love—frail human love—the 
poison flower of youth, which only lasts 
an hour—he has his own divine ideal. 
It flits continually before him, sometimes 
all but clasped ; it inspires his manhood 
with purity, and pours celestial passion 
intohis age. His heart, though dead to 
all humanities, is not cold, but burning. 
For he worships the ideal of beauty, he 
loves the ideal of love.’” 

** Olive listened, her senses reeling 
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before these impetuous words. One mo- 
ment she looked at Vanbrugh where he 
stood, his age transfigured into youth, 
his ugliness into majesty, by theradiance 
of the immortal fire that dwelt within 
him. Then she sank at his feet, crying, 

***T, too, am one of these outcasts ; 
give me, then, this inner life, which is 
beyond all! Friend, counsel me! master, 
teach me! Woman as I am, I will dare 
all things—endure all things. Let me 
be an artist.’” 


And thus we part from Olive, ac- 
knowledging, most cordially, the power 
of the fair author; andearnestly hoping 
that if again she bring an infidel upon 
the stage, it will be to make, not a 
pattern, but an example, of him. The 
cause of morals is grievously preju- 
diced, and sensitive minds perilously 
led astray by creations in which in- 
compatible qualities are seemingly re- 
conciled. ‘The ‘‘exemplar imitabile 
vitiis” is generally effective only so 
far as it teaches wrong. 

A work of a different stamp comes 
next before us. ‘Time, the Avenger,”* 
is the production of one in whom recti- 
tude of mind and morals is so emi- 
nently conspicuous, and so sustained, 
that it seems more like a faculty or a 
genius than a habit of gradual acquisi- 
tion. Itisa very high distinction, that 
from the first of this gifted writer's per- 
formances, ** Two Old Men’s Tales,” to 
that with which she has recently grati- 
fied and instructed her readers, she has, 
in every instance, reconciled the capti- 
vations of sentiment with the severity of 
the purest morals. She does not dis- 
guise the frailties incident to man’s con- 
dition, as they manifest themselves in 
**the best that wear our earth around 
them,” but she never interweaves into 
one being or one soul qualities of evil 
and of good, of such a nature as to be 
unsusceptible of union. Incompatibi- 
lities are not found in her creations. 
There is no attempt to checquer high 
generosity with the most odious deceit ; 
and thus, with or without intention, to 
lessen the abhorrence by which the 
spirit ought to be estranged from what 
is odious or base. ‘There is no embel- 
lishing the false and the wicked until it 
seems transformed into light in her in- 
teresting stories. But there is in her 
narratives, by the fidelity with which 
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piety and virtue are represented in the 
sufferings and the struggles in which 
they have their probation and discip- 
line, a power to unite the affections and 
the intellectual faculties into one senti- 
ment, and to cause that reason, imagi- 
nation, and love shall be blended into 
one judgment. 

«Time, the Avenger,” is a history 
of moral change, and of the feelings 
in which such change is wrought, rather 
than of external incident. Mortal life, 
with all its varieties of interest and ad- 
venture, is regarded principally as it 
may be discerned in the spiritual phe- 
nomena which it discloses in the minds 
and hearts of those for whom our au- 
thoress is interested. The outward act 
we read in the sensations or reflections 
of the spirit it has moved. We are 
admitted to that inner chamber where 
the telegraphic communication is inter- 
preted. Desdemona “saw Othello’s 
visage in his mind.” 

«Time, the Avenger,” opens on rich 
and gloomy evening scenery, the back- 
ground, as it were, to one silent and 
solitary human figure. This solitary 
being, destitute of all personal attrac- 
tion, but great in the majesty of sorrow 
and self-reproach, constitutes the inte- 
rest of the scene. All sights and sounds 
of nature are commissioned to minister 
to him. Evening darkens in its gloom, 
but he is there, and his musings are 
revealed in its dimness; night descends ; 
the stars come out; the moon rises, 
brightens the fleecy clouds, and tips 
the trees with silver ; still, all seems to 
wait on the melancholy recluse ; he is 
as a monarch in his court; he leaves 
the retired scene in which he had been 
mourning and walks through Picca- 
dilly. Open windows send out sounds 
of revelry ; lights and music come forth 
into the air; carriages roll past, deep 
as was the solemnity of the last hours 
of night; but still the solitary wan- 
derer is the great object of the behold- 
er's interest. All else are accessories 
in the picture. 

At length, after long wandering, he 
determines to seek a shelter, but would 
also retain his solitude. He passes from 
the neighbourhood in which he had for 
some time resided, and plunges into the 
deeper solitariness of the slumbering 
city. 
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“He wandered among the narrow 
lanes and streets again. 

“ In the corner of one, where two very 
dark close alleys met, he saw lights still 
burning. He approached. ‘The door was 
yet unfastened, and he went in. 

“ The host, an old man, not jolly and 
ruddy as mine host should be, but a little 
gray-visaged being, bent with age, was 
putting up his shutters and preparing to 
elose for the night, when the unexpected 
guest entered and asked whether he could 
have a lodging for the night, andina room 
for himself? 

** Mine host eyed him suspiciously. 

“« This is a late hour to be going 
about, and you are a stranger to me,’ 
said he. 

“* Well, I suppose it is your calling 
to entertain strangers ?’ ‘ . . 

** The old man took out a large key, 
applied it to the lock, and, opening the 
door, the two entered what appeared by 
the feeble light of the candle to bea large 
and lofty hall. 

**The roof was so high that it was 
quite invisible by this faint illumination ; 
but massive pillars and pilasters might 
be dimly seen, and the remains of old 
gilding and coloured fresco-painting, 
that was fast fading or falling in pieces 
from the walls upon the pavement of 
black and white marble. As the old man 
proceeded, he from time to time held up 
the candle without speaking, and threw 
its gleams upon these vestiges of ancient 
mapeenne, now all fallen into decay ; 
and as he did so, through the dim obscu- 
rity, the fine arches which supported the 
once splendid ceiling might from time to 
time be observable as they passed along. 

** Having crossed the hall, they ap- 
proached the foot of a grand flight of 
mahogany stairs, which descended from 
a gallery above. On each side of the 
low, shallow steps, which were extremely 
wide and handsome, rose massive balus- 
trades of richly-carved mahogany,equal- 
ly telling the tale of ancient magnificence 
and splendour passed away, for they 
were covered with dust and hung with 
cobwebs. Still preserving silence, these 
stairs mine host began to ascend, fol- 
lowed by Craiglethorp, who felt a not 
unpleasing sense of mystery stealing 
over him as he passed through this an- 
cient mansion ; the profound, unbroken 
silence, and the air which pervaded it, 
leading to the conclusion that it had been 
long utterly deserted. 

** Still without speaking, the old man 
first lifted up, then lowered down his 
candle, and showed the hall with its 
arches and pillars below, and then lift- 
ing up the light, displayed the magnifi- 
cent roof— 


“ ¢Self-poised and carved into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose,’ 
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“Rich with gilding, and a sort of 
mosaic work of splendid colours, look- 
ing like some fine piece of jewellery 
work, which it evidently had been in- 
tended to imitate. Then he turned 
round, and, with his dim, red eye, 
withered face, and spare figure, looking 
in this strange scene like some wizard 
or enchanter, cast a significant look at 
his guest. 

‘* But Craiglethorpe made no remark, 

**He was in too dull a mood to be 
much moved, or his attention much ex- 
cited by the scene through which he had 
just passed, and yet, insensible as he 
was, he could not help making some re- 
flections upon the vicissitudes of things, 
and especially upon what had brought 
this mansion, once the almost royal 
abode of some princely merchant, to this 
utter desolation and decay. He knew 
well there were many instances of houses 
such as this standing forgotten and ne- 
glected amid the intricate alleys and 
deserted courts of the vast city, but I 
believe no one can be brought into one 
without feeling a certain sadness. 

‘Tt may be merely that wealth has 
migrated to other quarters, and the 
house forsaken because its masters have 
become richer and richer, and have at 
last desired to take part in that modern 
west end life of the world which seems 
the fond aspiration of such. But the 
scene may tell another tale—of ruin and 
desolation, of sorrow and despair, and, 
to the imaginative, it almost infallibly 
raises associations of this description. 

**So it did with Craiglethorpe in his 
present humour. 

** Tired as he was, he did not seek his 
bed immediately ; he sat down in a huge 
arm-chair, lined with green velvet, which 
stood by the side of it, and he looked up 
at its mouldering curtains, its lofty tes- 
ter, surmounted with the broken Sieoes 
of dusty feathers, and then he fell a 
musing. . . . ° . 

** Again, the reminiscence of an old 
story, so pertinaciously driven from his 
mind that he had long succeeded in al- 
most entirely forgetting it—in feeling as 
if it had never been—rose to his mind 
with that preternatural vividness with 
which it had visited him under the trees 
in Kensington Gardens. 

“There was a tale of complete de- 
struction connected with that story. A 
noble, ancient, respectable city house, 
utterly ruined, and shattered to atoms ; 
a splendid mansion, in some remote cor- 
ner of the city, which everybody had 
heard of and nobody knew much about, 
shut up and deserted. 

. The connexion of thought was pain- 
ful. 

“ He shook it off, and, undressing, lay 
down in the bed, closed his eyes, and 
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slept. His dreams were a troubled re- 
petition of the agitating thoughts of the 
day. 

«First he was in the court of the Old 
Bailey, now darkened with that heavy 
gloom which seems to pervade most 
objects in our dreams. There he sat, 
riveted, as it were, chained to his seat 
as by some invisible charm, his tongue 
clinging to the roof of his mouth, vain- 
ly, agonizingly endeavouring to speak. 
There was the judge, in his solemn 
scarlet robes, the counsel round the 
table, the jurymen in their box, with 
their intent, earnest looks ; the excited 
crowd, listening with heads anxiously 
bent forwards, and horror written in 
their countenances—and there was the 
prisoner, with that pale, serious face, 
that steady, calm, gentle, but resolved 
eye of his, that modest yet firm figure 
and gesture. Innocence in self-sacrifice 
—and he knew it, and he could net speak, 
for his tongue was frozen, as if by the 
hand of death. 

“Then close by him passed that tall 
and noble creature, clasping the dying 
innocent in her arms. That sweet, beau- 
tiful, fragile girl—and as she passed him, 
what a look did those grand, dark, solemn 
eyes give! 

“©The look his fancy had dimly pic- 
tured, and which he now saw—and he 
turned away, and then began to weep— 
and when he raised his head again, all 
that scene had passed in the hurried con- 
fusion of a dream, and he sat by the side 
of a pure stream of deep river water, 
which glided slowly, slowly by, and up- 
on which two milk-white swans were, 
with their arched necks and ruffling 
wings of down, slowly and majestically 
gliding. Magnificent willows bent their 
aged stems, and their light tendrils 
dipped swaying and swaying up and 
down with soft soothing motion into the 
water, and all around were ancient 
groves of magnificent trees. Planes 
stretching wide their huge shading 
arms; spiral cedars rising in massive 
pyramids to the sky. Oaks, like heavy 
columns, supporting their vast canopy 
of boughs—the soft grass-plat, in a gen- 
tle deseent to the river, by which he sat 
musing. 

“And then! oh vivid, as if the past 
was no longer the past ! as if the law of 
nature—the dreadful law was reversed— 
and the days of youth, the irrevocably 
lost, could come again!—he felt a soft 
hand that hand—oh, that 
hand !—he shivered in his dream—come 
stealing, stealing, and off with his hat— 
and away she flies with a shriek of wild, 
girlish laughter ;—and over the grass 
like a wild fawn, and is lost amidst the 
merging greens in a moment. 

** And his heart beats as it beat then.” 
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Thus, when past the sixtieth year of 
a changeful and troubled life, Craigle- 
thorpe trembles in the revived emotion 
of a disappointed passion. Stern and 
repulsive as he seemed, there was a 
time when he had loved— 


“ Love will find his way 
Through paths where wolves would fear to stray.” 


And a memory, which will not resign 
the one absorbing affection of earlier 
life, recalls it, and gives it high place 
in the procession of great and painful 
thoughts and visions, that tell him, as 
they pass on, how nothing dies into 
which the life of immortal man has 
been infused. 

The memorable day on which the 
story of our author opens, Craigle- 
thorpe had been rescued from despair 
by learning that a scheme of vengeance 
planned by him had failed of its accom- 
plishment. He had prosecuted to con- 
viction one whose innocence was dis- 
closed to him by incidents of the 
trial, but too late to avert a verdict 
of guilty. A son would have suffered 
for his father’s crime; but disclosures 
which could not change the course of 
the trial averted the sentence which 
followed it. The Wilmingtons were 
saved, and it was in the agitation and 
agony of the great deliverance, that 
our authoress has shown us, at the 
opening of her tale, the strong and 
vindictive man in his self-abasement. 

Another sorrow, of his own creation, 
reveals itself. In comparatively early 
life, a dying friend had bequeathed a 
daughter to his guardianship, Not- 
withstanding his maturer age, and 
his want of juvenile attractions, this 
fair creature, whose infancy had passed 
in Syria, and whom he received on her 
arrival in Europe, becomes fondly at- 
tached to her harsh protector. In the 
manner of both ward and guardian, 
love, in the repulsive disguise with 
which pride studied to conceal it, 
looked like aversion ; and there follow 
the melancholy results not unusual in 
either romance or life. The guardian 
turns misanthrope, or something like 
it, and the wounded girl marries un- 
happily. The house in which Craigle- 
thorpe found a shelter was that where 
his ward, when she became a wife, 
had lived in the days of her outward 
poy The woman in whose care 

e found it had been her favour- 
ite servant. From her Craiglethorpe 
hears a revelation of feelings which 
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he had never suspected, and has his 
agony heightened to the utmost extent 
he could endure, by a little manuscript 
history of grief and slighted love, ac- 
cidentally discovered by the faithful 
servant, who believes that the writer 
was one on whom calamity had fallen 
heavily :— 


‘“*He dropped the manuscript, he 
clasped his forehead in his hands, and 
murmuring, ‘Oh God!’ rose from his 
chair in the greatest agitation, his 
whole frame shaking with fresh pa- 
roxysms of anguish. 

‘He saw her—She rose before him 
in all her innocence and playful beauty. 
That idol of his soul—that creature he 
had so passionately loved, with love 
which he had suffered his selfish pride 
thus to dishonour, and degrade, and 
pervert ! 

** She had loved him, then! loved him 
so— The sweet, sweet creature had given 
him that heart, that warm ingenuous 
heart of hers. He could have been torn 
by wild horses to obtain it, and in his 
hard and haughty pride he had flung 
the rich treasure away. 

‘*He could have wept tears of blood, 
but no tears came to relieve his burning 
eye-balls.” 


“There was much that followed of 
the same character as what you have 
read. 

** Renewed proofs of his unkindness, 
and of her sensibility to it. 

* Partly, it was evident, because she 
strove, with a woman’s natural delicacy, 
to hide what she believed was not in 
the slightest degree returned; partly 
because she loved to occupy herself 
about him. 

‘If ever innocent affection, if ever 
guileless sport, if ever a strong love for 
what was right in herself and others, if 
ever all dear woman's devotion to the 
man she loved, was painted in artless 
colours, it was pourtrayed here. 

**But as the narrative of these feel- 
ings proceeded, the page became gra- 
dually darkened. Unkindness upon un- 
kindness, his mortifying indifference, his 
cutting sarcasms, began to do their 
work. It was evident that the slighted 
affection was gradually becoming alien- 
ated. The heart was striving to re- 
cover its liberty, and ‘yet no further 
than a wanton’s bird,’ which could be 
summoned back by the slightest call. 

** But no such call was made. 

‘“*Unhappy man! The more deeply 
he loved, the more powerful the fascina- 
tion exercised over his affections, the 
more proudly did he struggle against 
and resist that power. 
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** He remembered it all but too well. 

**How cruel! how barbarous! how 
infatuated he had been! 

** This conduct would have been cruel 
to any young creature so circumstanced, 

** What was it then to a heart that 
loved him ? 

‘**Oh, the penal fires! the penal fires 
of remorse! Remorse over this ruin of 
happiness! The result of one bad mas- 
ter passion. 

‘“* A passion never opposed, never cor- 
rected, never curbed—Ais master pas~ 
sion, this cruel, inexorable pride ! 

‘*He gnashed his teeth; he could 
have bared his bosom and torn at that 
hard, cruel heart of his, with his nails. 
Could have bitten out the tongue which 
had given utterance to those stinging 
words which now stood in fearful array 
before him; recorded by that little 
gentle hand which evidently trembled 
as it wrote the unkind sentences upon 
pages too often blotted with her tears. 

** Ah, those tears! and shed for him! 
She loved him then! Loved him ten. 
derly, fondly! and he, in the madness 
of his pride, had driven her from his 
bosom to take refuge—where ? 

* Ah, where ?—The most fearful part 
of the history was yet to come. 

**He trembled, he shuddered, at that 
name; that blasting name; that name 
of one whose appearance upon the scene 
had, like the lightning’s flash, turned all 
his edifice of happiness into a blackened 
heap of ashes—as that name—first pre- 
sented itself upon the pages. 

“* Ah!’ he cried in his agony, ‘she 
loved me then! She, perhaps, loved me 
so, that had I but allowed her to believe 
I returned her affection, this dangerous 
enchanter would have possessed no 

ower over her fancy. She never would 
oe loved him had I but allowed her to 
love me.’ 

* Alas! alas! he found it was even 
worse than that.” 


The story ends, as we trust our 
readers are aware, happily. Lilla had 
not been numbered with the dead. 
She had been widowed, and in much 
tribulation; but she never lost her 
faith in God; and when Craiglethorpe 
found her in sore trial and sorrow, 
there were peace and happiness for both 
in their mutual affection. 

In times when locomotion was more 
laborious than in the “ days that be,” 
we heard an adventurous youth assign 
his reason for a visit to Jerusalem. It 
was not the old adage, ‘“* Home-keep- 
ing youths, have ever homely wits.” 
Our friend’s explanation was homelier 
still. «I shall dine out on my travels 
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these six months.” It may be, that 
the adventure and enterprise of many 
a novelist, in this generation, is not 
altogether uninfluenced by some touch 
of a similar ambition. 

We are not coarse or ignoble enough 
in imagination to impute either to the 
gifted who write, or to the stalworth 
youth who dared what were then the 
pains and perils of travel, so gross a pur- 
pose as the cuisine could satisfy. To 
be féted not feasted was our friend’s 
desire ; we ascribe no worse intentions 
or purposes to our instructors; assur- 
edly not worse, at the worst, to our 
fair instructresses. 

It is, certainly, a pleasant mode of 
making the grand tour, and of visiting 
the beauties to which bye-ways as w ell 
as high-ways conduct, ‘that which art 
and literature have provided for the 
indolent, or the occupied, in these days 
of social improvement. The pictorial 
art has long been put under contribu- 
tion for this wholesome and edifying 
luxury ; and now the moral imagina- 
tion, if we may so terma faculty which 
depicts the passions and fantasies, the 
sentiments and principles of the world 
of man, performs its part, and makes 
the silent scenery of the pencil populous 
and vocal with human life, in all its 
varied manifestations. 

What Persius says of himself and of 
the chattering bird, spiritualised, and 
elevated from its literal grossness (for, 
in many instances, the writer’s ambition 
for the feast is to be not where he eats, 
but where he is eaten, provided always 
that the participation be not that of 
those who— 


“ Deform and kill the thing whereon they feed,"’) 


may serve to explain the choice of 
modern stories. Writers of fiction 
have been, of recent times, so numer- 
ous, so industrious, and so daring, that 
there is scarcely acomplication of human 
sentiment and passion, scarcely a va- 
riety of incident which they have not 
described ; scarcely a source of power 
to awaken interest, or move the passion 
of a reader, which they have not ex- 
hausted; and it is, in many an instance, 
matter of absolute necessity, that the 
writer who would be read, calls upon 
foreign lands, with their peculiari- 
ties of habits, morals, and scenery, 


to aid in giving piquancy to his inven- 
tions. Our domestic tales have so fre- 
quently offered to the reader the same 
combinations of incident, the same 
complexities of passion and feeling, 
that plots have been constructed, as 
melodies are set, on a barrel-organ 
principle. It is no wonder that wri- 
ters shall be anxious to escape out of 
the perils of such Dead Sea sameness, 
at no greater cost than the hazards 
of modern travel. 

Whatever the reason, whether neces- 
sity or good will, to the benefactor, the 
reader profits. If he remain at home, 
the ideal of foreign regions visits him 
in his study. Ifhe travel, without the 
facilities or the will to enter into the in- 
terior of foreign society, storied repre- 
sentation of it will compensate his iso- 
lation :— 

«* Evelyn’’* is a tale in which incident 
and description are very gracefully 
combined, and interest in the fortunes 
and feelings of the travellers lends a 
moral charin to the picturesque, and 
grand, and beautiful, through which 
their wanderings lead them. Scenery 
vividly described ; judicious observa- 
tions on manners and institutions ; 
notices of history, and art, and me- 
chanical contrivances, all executed, 
while the impressions they made were 
fresh, before the animating power of 
novelty had been abated, constitute 
the permanent interest of this very 
agreeable story, while, at the same 
time, the reader’s best sympathies are 
engaged in behalf of the heroines of 
the tale, and are never suffered to 
languish. 

The principal heroine, if we may 
use such an expression, has a charm of 
mystery round her from the moment 
when we are first indulged with admis- 
sion into her presence, and the delicate 
shadow that falls at times on her sur- 

yassing beauty, mental and personal, 
is disposed with very artistic effect, 
and with very considerable success. 
Mystery deepens and discloses its se- 
crets as the interest of the story most 
desires, but in such a manner as to 
seem artless and probable. We merely 
observe, on the plot and incidents of 
the romance of Evelyn, that they will 
well reward the reader ; and instead of 
tracing them out for him in detail, we 
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shall subjoin some extracts from what 
we may call the historic and (associated 
as it is with fancy and fiction, what 
may be termed) the philosophical de- 
partments of this very agreeable story. 
Take the following remark on the sub- 
ject of education in Sweden. 


** In England, Ireland, or Wales, chil- 
dren would, in such cases, grow up 
without learning anything more than 
other animals; but, in the Lutheran 
north, no one can be confirmed or ad- 
mitted to the sacrament who cannot 
read; and no one can hold certain offi- 
ces, or perform certain acts, who has not 
been admitted to these rites ; so that, in 
order to be married, it is necessary to 
have acquired the preliminary accom- 
plishment of the art of reading, because 
neither man nor girl can be married who 
has not been confirmed, and is not able 
to receive the sacrament. Thus an in- 
stitution of the Church is actually the 
means of perpetuating a race of parents 
able,to instruct their own children. 

** Education may still be on a low 
scale ; but it is enough to enable almost 
every Swedish peasant to read his Bible 
and hymn-book, and seldom do you see 
them going to their church without these 
accompaniments.” 


The brief notice of mechanical en- 
terprise in the following sketch is 
pleasing :— 


“It was after crossing Rosen-Zee, 
that the feats which our little packet 
performed appeared to me singularly in- 
teresting, and, united with the scenery 
through which it led us, rendered this 
journey unlike any I had ever made. 

** From the Rosen the canal is carried 
up the face of a hill, and by a series of 
seven locks, admits us into the Wet- 
tern.” 

‘‘ When my head turned one way, I 
saw the poor, patient, afflicted-looking 
steam-boat standing at the bottom of a 
steep rocky hill, rising seventy feet above 
it, and awaiting there the moment of its 
toilsome tug. The locks are divided into 
sections, but, at that distance, appeared 
to me to form one continuous dark stair- 
case, ascending from the pretty boudoir- 
like lake that lay at its foot.” 


It is instructive to see how the 
¢* national” can survive the endeavour 
to displace it by what would be called 
‘‘ religion,” and how even intolerance 
itself can respect, or at least endure, its 
existence :— 


‘* Everywhere here we see the remains 
of the Protestant struggle, and proofs 
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of the fondness with which the memory 
of the Bohemians clung to it, notwith- 
standing its cruel consequences to their 
land. Everywhere, too, do we find evi- 
dences of the zeal with which Austria 
sought to obliterate the hold it had taken 
on the affections of the people. 

** It is curious to see, in a land where 
the Austrian police are more vigilant 
supervisors of education and opinion 
than the clergy of Rome, how carefully 
preserved, a even proudly shown, are 
the relics of its Protestant times. 

‘In a monastery there is to be seen a 
portrait of Ziska (the one-eyed, as he 
was nick-named, though he afterwards 
lost two), with his savage club. In the 
Theological Academy, once the Jesuit 
College, are the Theses of Huss, written 
by his own hand; and a splendidly illus- 
trated Liturgy, used by his followers ; 
among the coloured paintings of which 
appear, one above the other, the three 
reformers: Wickliffe, in the act of strik- 
ing light from a flint; Huss, beneath 
him, blowing the spark; and Luther, 
below, holding up the blazing torch in 
his powerful hand.” : : ‘ ‘ 

** But such a love of freedom does 
not tend to sever them from the en- 
durance of spiritual restraints. Infi- 
delity is rarely met with among moun- 
taineers; the people of the Pyrenees 
do not share in the Deism of Franc 
Here the people may, in all things, be 
too superstitious, but are really devout. 
The former is almost a natural result 
of their; position. The voice of God 
speaks to the mountain wanderers in 
the lightning’s flash and thunder’s roar : 
in the terrible greatness of the things 
around him, God is all, man is nothing. 
The avalanche over his path, the preci- 
pice beneath it, the resistless torrent 
that tears up the sturdy pine before his 
eyes, all have power over him, and he 
has none against them; his preserva- 
tion is a daily miracle ; the cross, that 
pious charity erects to guide him, be- 
comes a natural means of safety, but he 
sees a miracle performed through it: 
his religion assumes the form of a de- 
vout veneration for, and belief in, all 
spiritual existences; and to saints and 
angels, to crosses and images, he as- 
cribes every deliverance, and commits 
himself in alltime of danger. The 
wonderful defence of the Tyrol in the 
time of the gallant Hofer was animated 
by an abhorrence of French infidelity ; 
even when terrified Austria forsook the 
loyalists of Tyrol, the patriots still 
fought for their religion and their land 
against France and Bavaria. 

‘*While thus ruminating my room 
was growing darker and darker, and 
then it began to grow lighter and 
lighter ; for, on, stealing up behind the 
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snowy mountain, crept the silver moon, 
shedding its pale radiancy on the sum- 
mit; and, on, walking in brightness, 
she advanced to her lonely throne, 
where neither cloud nor star disputed 
her empire. 

“And what were those ghost-like 
figures, robed in white, that appeared 
only then to come forth and range 
themselves all along that high moun- 
tain? I thought there was a proces- 
sion of penitents ascending to the cha- 
pel and hermitage which are built on its 
top. But it was what in Germany is 
called a Calvarienberg, in France bears 
the more touching title of ‘The Way of 
the Cross’—the way Christ trod to Cal- 
vary, Oh! how miserably poor and 
vain the best art of men to depict that 
way! 

‘In general there is something in 
these rude efforts too low, mean, even 
grotesque, to excite the sentiments they 
are intended to produce. Yet now, 
seen in the distance, in moonlight, and 
on that snowy mountain, this long 
range of white statues, tracing out the 
path up its side to the chapel on the 
summit, had a most singular and mys- 
tical effect. What pains do the clergy 
of Rome take to inspire and maintain 
religious feeling among their people! 
The clergy of England are anxious 
either to implant religious doctrine, or 
to produce moral conduct. 

** Here no mountain is without its 
chapel, no spot of danger or deliverance 
uncommemorated by a cross. The 
waymarks in the mountains are all re- 
membrancers of faith. 

“ Revolting though the crucifixes, 
depicting a suffering Saviourar e, the 
simple cross is a touching and useful 
sign-post to the benighted mountaineer.” 


One more extract, and we leave this 
interesting volume :— 


‘“*T had left the carriage and Jacobo, 
and walked over the grass ouside the 
enclosure of this dwelling, when, just as 
I reached a side-door in its wall, it 
opened, and a monk came out. There 
was nothing strange in such a sight 
about Rome, and its aspect of religious 
quiet had already told me that even 
Pope Pius might choose this scene for 
one of those evening waiks which con- 
stituted his chief recreation. I came so 
unpremeditatedly across the door-way, 
that the startled monk looked up, and 
seeing a stranger, dropped his eyes 
again, and went on his quiet way. That 


thoughtful countenance and well-deve- 
loped forehead, of which I had caught a 
sight ; those downcast eyes,—had I not 
seen them before, in a stately garb, and 
in a more pompous scene? The church 
of St. Maria Maggiore rose to my 
view, and the contrast between the 
calm, thoughtful, devout-looking monk, 
and the strange and mighty potentate, 
was very great.” 


Nathalie* is a more successful expe- 
riment than that in a work already 
quoted of love under disparity. A 
young lady, whose name becomes a 
little compromised by the over-zealous 
and indiscreet attentions of a selfish 
lover, has protection extended to her 
by the youth’s uncle. In due course 
of time, affection springs up between 
the protected and her friend. The 
apt and indispensable yee of 
the story arise out of requirements 
which are usually taken for granted, 
or overlooked, rather than formally in- 
sisted on, in the commerce of loving 
hearts. The gentleman requires a pro- 
mise (before the marriage promise), 
that his wife will in all things obey 
him ; the lady declines or evades the 
answer, and in her turn insists that 
her husband shall always be a lover. 
Unable to adjust the dispute to their 
mutual satisfaction, they release each 
other from what they imagine galling 
engagements, but do not find in such 
freedom the happiness they expected. 
Eventually they come to a better 
understanding, and terminate their 
disputes in the amiable and edifying 
compromise in which novels have their 
legitimate conclusion. 

When we opened the volumes of this 
spirited story, we were smitten, it must 
be frankly confessed, with a feeling 
not very much estranged from con- 
sternation. The density of Miss Ka- 
vanagh’s pages frightened us. There 
were no rivulets of type flowing with 
never-ceasing interruption through 
broad meadows of margin. A close 
and compact array of print disclosed 
to our alarmed vision a task fourfold 
the duty to which we are ordinarily 
subject. We applied, however, to our 
task honestly, and soon found an inte- 
rest in the toil which beguiled its labour. 
‘‘Nathalie” is a tale in which the 
liveliness of the dialogue, the pathos 


* “Nathalie, a Tale, by Julia Kavanagh, Author of Woman in France, Madeline,” &c, 
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of the incidents, fidelity in the deline- 
ation of character, and picturesque 
description, reward the reader with a 
succession of varying pleasures, It is 
a tale, too, in which there are passages 
of rare eloquence, and which displays 
throughout that knowledge of life and 
motive which women,of genius are 
often found to divine with far more 
unerring accuracy than man is able to 
acquire by long and varied experience. 

tt may seem strange that a plot so 
simple as Miss Kavanagh's, shall give 
interest to a story of such length as 
hers; but simple as is the outline of 
her tale, there are complications of 
incident, perplexities, embarrassments, 
and distresses, so little to be antici- 
pated, and yet so natural and appa- 
rently veritable when they occur, that 
the reader is never for a moment in a 
state of lethargic security. And then 
there is beauty in the descriptions, and 
the eloquence not of words only, but 
of sentiment and emotion in the lan- 

uage of the dramatis persone. There 
1s pa a characteristic variety in the 
style of the speakers. Resemblances 
will be found in the situations, the dia- 
logue, and the characters, to creations 
which have been successful in other 
stories ; but in all that Miss Kavanagh 
has done there is an _ individuality 
which vindicates her right to call the 
performances her own, and to ensure 
to her the cordial admiration of her 
readers. 

We regard it as a great misfortune 
that we cannot illustrate our observa- 
tions by passages from Miss Kavan- 
agh’s interesting volumes. Our space, 
unhappily, is narrowly limited, and 
the creations of our fair magicians, 
however ideal in conception, have, in 
their visible development, a material 
character and consistency which insists 
on ample space for the exhibition of 
their excellencies. They will not, like 
Milton’s spirits, accommodate them- 
selves to the locai habitation assigned 
them, so as to be like smallest elve, or 
to stand— 


* Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremoved,” 


according to the position they are to 
occupy; nor will they submit to the 
laws of souls, as prescribed by that 
mystic doctor, who directed how many 
of them should dance on the point of 
aneedle. No; our lady-birds must 
have space to wing their flight, and 
we have encroached too much on that 
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which should have been the domain 
of Nathalie. 

In the following scene Nathalie, and 
her patient and amiable sister, are 
occupied with a letter—the farewell 
letter of the heroine’s lover :— 


** Rose ceased. Her sister looked up. 

*** Rose,’ she said, ‘there is more, I 
am sure, turn over the page; there must 
be something else—a postscript: look.’ 

** Rose silently handed her the letter. 
There was nothing else, save the word 
‘farewell,’ which, in pity to her feelings, 
Rose had not read aloud. Nathalie 
glanced over the paper, put it by, and 
sat down near the table, in a listless and 
dreary attitude. Her sister stood be- 
fore her, eyeing her with the sadness 
always inspired by the consciousness of 
unavailing sympathy. 

*** What can Ido for you, my poor 
child ?’ she gently asked. 

*** Nothing, Rose, save to leave me 
alone for a while; I will soon go down.’ 

**Rose silently complied. After a 
while Nathalie took up the letter again, 
read it, and remained tearless. This 
was no time for the luxury of weeping ; 
she had wept before, happy tears, in 
which hope and gleams of joy blended 
with sadness ; but this foolish time was 
over now ; the hour for real sorrow had 
come at last. 

**It was a genial morning, of sum- 
mer’s earliest and most lovely days. 
The sun shone brightly; its warmth 
was tempered by the fresh and pleasant 
breeze which came in to her, through 
the open window. A few children played 
in the churchyard beyond, the sound of 
their laughter rose pleasantly on the 
ear; the rooks cawed and wheeled 
around the old tower opposite; a ser- 
vant maid in her high Norman cap and 
clattering sabots, sang in the court be- 
low, as she filled her pitcher of water 
from the fountain. Nathalie saw and 
heard all this drearily ; a load of misery 
was at her heart. She wondered how 
the sky could be so bright and blue, 
when the sunshine of life was departed. 
How others could laugh and sing, when 
the delight of her existence had vanished 
for ever. She read the letter again; 
not once, or twice, but over and over. 
She dwelt on each word, and she was 
ingenious in giving it the most painful 
meaning—so that its sting might enter 
her heart more surely ; that she might 
quaff her cup to its bitterest dregs, and 
not be cheated out of one drop of her 
woe. For when she saw how miserable 
she was, she remembered how happy she 
might have been.” 


After long trial and suffering, hap- 
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piness has succeeded. We close our ‘But she who now sits at his feet 
review with the following extract :— with brow so serene, smile so hopeful, 
and look that seems to welcome such 
“We will leave them thus. The glorious visions—has she those doubts, 
Canoness is plunged in her deepest and _ those fears ? She has not. 
most reflective mood; a mood which, “ Hope with eyes so fair ” 
alas! grows deeper and longer every even- 
ing ; the wood-fire is burning brightly never wore a brighter aspect, when the 
on the hearth; it lights the room witha _ poor poet, who died of grief, first beheld 
warm genial glow; twilighthasdeepened her. And hope is with her now; her 
into dusk ; the red curtain is still un- glance undimmed by weeping, her bea- 
drawn : through the clear window-panes _con-light unquenched by the heavy night 
are seen the dark trees of the avenue; shadows. Nathalie is young; barely 
they rise against a sky of night’s deepest has she seen twenty years; she has sut- 
azure; over all shines the moon—large, _ fered, but she forgets her past sorrow, 
full, and radiant—her soft, clear light to gaze on the future; it is beautiful 
glides in through the casement, and and bright; she sees it as clearly as the 
falls upon the floor; it contrasts, but light reflected in the mirror before her. 
does not blend, with the red firelight. She has heard that happiness is tran- 
‘‘And no other light seems to be sient, that love is as delusive as the 
needed for the sleep of age, or the dream of a night; but the voice in her 
dreams of love and youth. But, alas! heart tells her another tale. Where 
there is only one there who is dreaming _ others have found sorrow, she shall have 
now: Monsieur de Sainville is indeed deep joy, for Nathalie believes; her 
looking at his wife with true and serious _look, her attitude, are the very sublime 
tenderness ; he loves her and has faith of faith; there is not the shadow ofa 
in her love; but he has not lived in doubt on that clear brow, not the most 
vain ; he knows the fallacy of hope, the remote mistrust in that upturned gaze. 
weakness of humanity; the perishable She is happy, and happy indeed does 
nature of its deepest feelings ; the fresh- _ she look, sitting there at his feet, secure 
ness of Nathalie’s hopes, the fervour of in the might and faith of her undying 
her faith cannot exist for him; and yet __ love. 
he is happy, for he can say, ‘sufficient “Long may those bright hopes and 
to each day is the evil thereof,’ and warm feelings remain with her; lon 
whilst the glad present shines over him, may they linger near her househol 
he will not cadion it with thoughts of hearth, and hallow it with their pure 
the morrow’s gloom. presence !” 


JOHNSTON'S ENGLAND.* 


TuereE are, we confess, many reasons Mr. Johnston’s production, and which 
which make us anxious to introduce we would be almost disposed to desig- 
to the notice of our readers the wy nate as an affectation of being English, 


able and interesting volumes whic did we not know, that long residence 
have been published under the title we in the sister country has insensibly 
prefix. Independent of their ownmerit, imbued a disposition most calculated 
and it is great, the fact that we can to take the impressions that surround 
claim as our countryman the writer it with purely English sentiments and 
of this, the best essay that has, of late feelings. We have, however, another 
years, appeared upon the present state and nearer interest in this book. The 
of English society and manners, would _ lapse of fifteen years removes us from 
naturally give us an interest in the the charge of any violation of confi- 
publication. Let us say, in sincerity, dence when we acknowledge, that to 
that in thus proclaiming his nativity, the elegant, and, at the same time, 
we trust we do no violence to that ra- powerful pen of the author of “ Eng- 
ther studied Anglicanism which marks land as it is,” were the earlier num- 


* « England as it is, Political, Social, and Industrial, in the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century.” By William Johnston, Esq., Barrister-at-luw. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: John Murray. 185). 
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bers of this periodical indebted for 
many of the papers by which its cha- 
racter was established; and although 
many years have passed away since 
these brilliant and well-informed essays 
graced our pages, we cannot but feel, 
that in the just views, the wise, al- 
though sometimes cynical philosophy, 
the calm and tempered judgment, and 
the felicitous and grace ful phraseology 
of the volumes be fore us, we recognise 
the hand of an old friend. 

Whatever be the merits of the publi- 
cation, ithas one fault, which, just in our 
present position, we are very well dis- 
posed to stigmatise as a serious one. Itis 
a book of which it is impossible to write 
a formal review. It is not a connected 
treatise upon any one subject, but a 
collection of essays upon an immense 
variety of subjects, brought together, 
we must say, by very sle wnder affinity 
under the covers of one book. If it is 
not a treatise de omnibus rebus, not for- 
getting even the quibusdam aliis, it can, 
without any stretch of imagination, be 
well conceived to be an attempt on the 
part of the writer to answer that ra- 
ther puzzling question which had in- 
terrogated him as to “ his opinion of 
things in general.” Upon almost every 
conceivable subject something is said. 
Law and divinity have both their pl: ACES ; 
The execution of the Mannings, and the 
character of Sir Robert Peel, each re- 
ceive their appropriate share of atten- 
tion. The Oxford Tracts, Spack- 
man’s Tables; the Universities, and 
the poor-houses ; railway trains, and 
the Gorham case; Church extension, 
and the supply of London with meat ; 
beershops and the press; modern sci- 
ence, and the 10th of April, 1848 ; 
these are but a few of the rather hete. 
rogeneous labels that denote the multi- 
tudinous assortment of this well stored 
literary warehouse. The variety of its 
contents were but inadequately describ- 
ed if its motto had been— 


* Quicquid agunt homines nostri est farrago libelli.” 


Upon the comprehensiveness of his 
essays, we must let the author speak 
for himself :— 


‘‘ The Essays contained in these vo- 
lumes had their origin in a design of 
writing letters to a friend on the Con- 
tinent, in order to make him acquainted 
with the present state of England. It 
is hoped that a considerable amount of 
authentic information on subjects of 
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public interest will be found collected in 
these pages. An index is supplied in 
order to facilitate reference to the sta- 
tistical facts, which have been gleaned 
from a great mass of public documents. 
These documents are not difficult of 
access, but they are so unwieldy as to 
be troublesome to consult, and often 
repulsive from the painful elaboration 
of their details. It is hoped that, by 
selecting some parts, and abridging 
others, of the ponderous books in which 
public information is officially register- 
ed, some service may have been done 
in the promoting of useful knowledge. 
The writer is aware that, as essays 
upon the important subjects of which 
he has treated, some of his papers must 
appear meagre, and all of them incom- 
plete. It was not his object, however, 
to discuss these subjects fully. If he 
had done so, he must have written a 
library instead of two volumes. His 
object was to supply materials for pre- 
sent reflection and future history. For 
this purpose he has sought the most 
authentic information he could obtain ; 
and where he has thought it necessary 
to state his own views, he has refrained 
from stating them at length. 

‘For the political tone of the book 
the writer does not think it necessary 
to make any apology. Though he does 
not take what is called the popular side, 
he yields to no one in ardent desire to 
elevate the minds, and to better the 
condition, of the people. His dislike of 
liberalism is founded on his earnest con- 
viction—be that conviction right or 
wrong—that the doctrines of liberalism 
are directly adverse to the happiness of 
the great bulk of the population. He 
is very little disposed to flatter the rich 
and great of any political party, but he 
would seek a remedy for existing evils, 
rather by inducing an earnest and gene- 
rous sense of duty in every rank of life, 
than by promoting democratic progress, 
which throws power and advantage into 
the hands of the wealthy, the busy, the 
bold, and the unscrupulous ; but leaves 
the humble, the conscientious, and the 
sincere, without help, without justice, 
and without hope. 

‘It may, perhaps, be proper to add, 
that a part of the papers on Revenue, 
and on Trade, has already appeared in 
the ‘ Quarterly Review.’” 


Now, although it may be very con- 
venient to have those gigantic deposi- 
tories of error, called the blue books, 
thus pleasantly epitomised; nay, though 


to deal with all these various sub- 
jects with accurate information, and 
thought, that if not always original, is 
still generally just; although this does 
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create a book, that it is one of the 
most readable, as well as the most in- 
structive, that have, for some time, 
been placed in our hands; yet, this 
startling medley constitutes a rather 
formidable difficulty to, the reviewer. 
Upon what subject is he to write ? 


Quid dicam aut quid non ?” 


How are we to convey a general idea 
of the purport of the entire? If one 
passage be selected for praise, are 
we, therefore, impliedly to be held to 
sanction another broaching some opi- 
nion which we decline to discuss. If 
we sympathise, as we entirely do, with 
the writer’s earnest and unaflected 
compassion for the lot of the poor, 
must we either discuss the history of 
the Oxford Tracts, and the principles 
of the Revolution of 1688, or, by 
leaving these subjects unnoticed, be 
held tacitly to sanction his views of 
the Oxford movement, in which we 
cannot acquiesce, or his sneer at ‘‘ the 
kind and disinterested interference of 
a Dutch Prince to enable us to con- 
duct our affairs in 1688”—a sneer ut- 
terly unworthy of any writer on the 
English constitution, and ungenerous 
in any Irish Protestant? If, per- 
chance, we quote some of the sta- 
tistics as to railways and crime, with 
an expression of gratitude for the va- 
luable information they contain, must 
we, therefore, discuss those relating 
to the population employed in agri- 
culture and commerce, in which we 
cannot help thinking that these same 
blue books have led the author into 
error? Mr. Johnston tells us, that 
to have made his book a full discus- 
sion of its manifold subjects, would 
have been to have written a library 
instead of two volumes. Let us say 
that, for the very same reason, to re- 
view adequately his book would be to 
write an encylopedia instead of a pa- 
per in a magazine. Declining, there- 
fore, all attempt to analyse the con- 
tents of these volumes—desiring dis- 
tinctly to be understood as expressing 
no opinion whatever upon the author’s 
treatment of subjects to which we do 


not refer, we believe we can best give . 


our readers an idea of the character of 
Mr. Johnston’s publication by select- 
ing for notice two or three detached 
portions, and endeavouring to express 
the general impression produced upon 
our mind, by the style and manner of 
the entire. é; 


Let us, however, say in justice, that 
this very desultory and comprehensive 
nature of the subjects is more a diffi- 
culty in the way of the reviewer, than 
a fault in the book. If it be the latter, 
it is one inherent in the subject and 
the line the author has chosen. The 
author, who undertakes to present us 
with a view of England as it is—social, 
political, and moral—can hardly be 
blamed for presenting in its portrai- 
ture a wide variety, as well as exten- 
sive character of subjects. It is the 
most wonderful merit of Mr. John- 
ston’s book, that while he affects, of 
course, fully to discuss none, he yet 
has brought to bear upon each some- 
thing from stores of information that 
must be as varied as the matters upon 
which he writes. 

As we have already incidentally ad- 
verted to Mr. Johnston’s views of the 
Oxford Tracts, we will, perhaps, not 
do him complete justice, except by 
permitting him, upon this point, to 
speak for himself:— 


“Though it must be confessed that 
the movement which began in 1833 and 
produced so much sensation in the 
Church of England, and such important 
practical effects, through the ‘ Tracts 
for the Times,’ ran eventually into dan- 
gerous extravagance, yet I suppose that 
few who are not ‘ Low Church’ parti- 
sans will deny, that, upon the whole, the 
effect has been very beneficial. There 
is a lively interest now taken in Church 
principles and Church practices, and a 
diffusion of knowledge upon those sub- 
jects among the educated classes, which 
are equally remarkable and gratifying. 
It has been maintained by an American 
ecclesiastic that the benefit of the Church 
movement could not have been obtained 
without that excess which, considered 
by itself, cannot but be lamented. ‘ Had 
not,’ he says, ‘the recent Catholicism 
run into a passion in England, it is very 
possible that the Oxford Tracts would 
have produced little of their good effect. 
Similar opinions, or many nearly such, 
had been held all along by no small body 
of English divines, but without having 
much influence on the clergy generally ; 
and hence the sad condition of that 
Church in many respects, a century or 
two ago. Erastianism prevailing widely; 
High Churchmanship, consisting more 
of Toryism than of ecclesiastical princi- 
ples ; and low Churchmanship, sympa- 
thizing more with non-episcopacy than 
with episcopacy. From this unhappy 
state of things the Oxford Tracts have 
roused the Church of England: and I 
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see not how, humanly speaking, they 
could have done so, when the divines 
mentioned had so long failed, had they 
not overshot the mark, and not only 
gone for Catholicism as a principle, but 
carried it beyond matters of principle, 
and so fanned the reverence for it into 
a passion. This done, however, the evil 
must be taken with the good. The gcod 
is, that the Churchmanship of England 
is regenerated; and even in many quar- 
ters in that country, and not a few in 
ours also, where Church principles were 
lean as a skeleton ten or twelve years 
ago, we now find sinews and ‘flesh at 
least, though not yet the fulness and 
beauty of their perfection. The evil is, 
that some of the weak-minded not only, 
like many of hardier intellect, run into a 
wild ardour on the whole subject, and 
defer to Catholic tradition, and to other 
traditions not Catholic, as they defer to 
Scripture, though not always as much ; 
they not only do this, but get beyond all 
control of their understanding, long for 
some deeper indulgence of their passion, 
surrender their own judgment, and so 
find themselves in Rome, or not a Sab- 
bath-day’s journey from it. 

‘** This appears to be, so far as it goes, 
a fair account of the general effect of 
that awakened zeal for Church princi- 
ples which has been viewed so differently 
by different parties ; some regarding it 
as nothing else than retrogression to 
Popery, while others find in it a new re- 
ligious fashion of which they are ena- 
moured, because it is to them a fascinat- 
ing novelty and a profound excitement. 
Again, there are the sober-minded, who, 
while they regret the tendency to extra- 
vagance in shows, and forms, and ob- 
servances, which has grown out of the 
Tractarian movement, yet, thank God 
for the real and sincere revival which has 
taken place of old reverences, and 
Prayer-Book ordinances, and more fre- 
quent attendances at church, together 
with many other noble, and yet meek, 
manifestations of respect, not only for 
religion, but for that methodical practice 
of it, which, hundreds of years ago, was 
ordained and settled by the Church of 
England. 

**Every one, familiar with libraries 
and the priced catalogues of booksellers, 
must be aware how much more extended 
the study of divinity has become in the 
last twenty years than it had previously 
been. The old sterling works that hung 
heavily on hand have mounted to double 
the price, and are of comparatively easy 
sale. True, these books may be bought 
in some instances, as many other kind of 
books are, rather for the sake of pos- 
sessing them than of studying them ; 
but in the greater number of instances 
they are bought to be studied, and this 
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appears both in the conversation and 
the conduct of men of education, whe- 
ther divinity be or be not the profession 
to which they have devoted themselves, 
I have some reason to believe that even 
the medical and surgical students of 
London, of whom by far the greater 
number some years ago knew no more 
than Falstaff did * what the inside of a 
church was made of,’ are now found 
generally to attend church, because it 
is a shame for a man of sense and edu- 
cation not to do so, 

** And as to preaching, every one will 
admit that the tone of it is much chang- 
ed; and certainly much for the better 
in some respects, though not in all, 
For the better, as regards more fre- 
quent introduction of Church topics, and 
the greater prominence given to the dis- 
tinctive articles of Christian creeds, as 
held and interpreted from the first days, 
Better also, as having escaped from, 
and even put to flight, the laboured frigi- 
dities of the Blair school, and the whole 
tribe of ‘ lean and flashy ’ compounds of 
the pompous and the commonplace. The 
improvement, however, is not without 
serious drawbacks in respect of dogma- 
tism and mysticism, and perhaps an 
over-adoption and assertion of High 
Church views, going beyond the proper 
via media of the English Church.” 


We do not mean to enter upon a 
discussion of the questions involved 
in the controversy relating to the 
Oxford Tracts. We admit that, while 
we differ from these observations, they 
are the temperate expression of a 
calm judgment upon subjects upon 
which, on both sides, prejudice and 
passion have spoken more than reason. 
But in our mind, they take a very 
imperfect and inadequate view of the 
evils and dangers of the movement 
which has led so many men to Rome. 
It is impossible, as Mr. Johnston 
seems disposed to do, to view the Papal 
system on a level with any form of 
popular Protestantism, no matter how 
erroneous may be its belief, or how 
cold or fanatical its devotion. The 
Papal system is a power which sets 
itself up over conscience and intellect. 
It is not by any rite which it practises 
that it is to be tried; it is not by any 
doctrine which it teaches that it must 
be judged; it is by its claim to tram- 
ple under an incorporated spiritual 
despotism every feeling and freedom 
of the conscience and the soul. This 
has been for 1200 years the struggle 
between the Papacy and the Christian 
world. It has been one long attempt 
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to establish over Christendom a feu- 
dal despotism, of which, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Phelan, the bishops 
should be the vassals, the people the 
serfs, and the Pope the absolute lord. 
Everything that reconciles men to this 
tyranny, at a moment when it seems 
making its last attempt to enslave the 
world, is an evil of which it is impos- 
sible to think lightly. Men may sigh 
for that beautiful dream of what Mr. 
Johnston calls Catholicity, which the 
Papal usurpation has for ever dashed 
to pieces, until they fancy that in the 
dark despotism of Rome they see the 
reconstructed fabric of an universal 
Church ;—as well might they seek in 
the despotism of the Cesars for the 
early liberties of the republic of Rome. 
Men may be taught to long for medi- 
eval practices, until they forget the 
sacrifices by which they may obtain 
them by joining the Church of Rome. 
They may venerate the blessings of ab- 
solution, until they forget the horrors 
of the confessional. They may listen 
to the melody of the vesper hymn 
until they cease to be shocked with the 
Virgin-worship that its notes convey. 
They may look in ecstacy upon the dim 
aisles and sainted light of the cathe- 
dral, while all the while they never 
think of the rack and the dungeons of 
the Inquisition that are beneath. 

If the system of the Papacy be one 
great conspiracy against the religious, 
and, indeed, the civil liberties of man- 
kind ; if its very first requisition to bow 
down with an implicit obedience to a 
tribunal whose laws are unknown and 
power undefined, be a demand for the 
surrender of that conscience which God 
has given to each individual human 
breast; if that requisition, wherever 
it is generally submitted to, be carried 
out by the prostration of all freedom 
and all intellect before intolerant and 
persecuting ecclesiastics, —how can it be 
deemed a light matter that men should 
be taught that there are high yearnings 
of soul which will find satisfaction in 
the slavery of that system, and in no- 
thing else ? We omit, for one moment, 
consideration of the dishonesty that 
has marked the school of churchmen 
to which Mr. Johnston, in the passages 
we have quoted, alludes—their doc- 
trine of reserve ; their subscription to 
the Articles in a non-natural sense— 
that is, in plain English, in falsehood ; 
their retention of the emoluments of 
the Church, while they secretly hold 
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the errors she condemns ; their private 
masses for the dead; their stolen con- 
fessions of young persons whom they 
meet at the houses of mutual friends ; 
we omit all this for the moment. We 
rest simply upon this, that the system 
and tendency are to reconcile man’s 
conscience to the Papal despotism. 
With all respect for the author, it is 
but a sickly sentimentality that can find 
for this evil anything to countervail 
it in the taste for devotional forms, 
and the appreciation of architectural 
beauty, which he tells us the Oxford 
school have been the means of dissemi- 
nating among churchmen. 

Let us turn, however, from this sub- 
ject to one upon which we can almost, 
if not altogether, entirely agree with 
our author. The four chapters of the 
first volume which are printed under 
the headings of “‘ Theory of Progress,” 
** Present Condition of the People,” 
** Physical and Moral Constitution of 
the People,” “Its Political Danger,” 
approach a subject of the deepest in- 
terest, and one we believe every day 
assuming a more fearful and a more 
disregarded importance. Is the con- 
dition of the masses of our people im- 
proving with our progress in art, in 
luxury, and all that is called civiliza- 
tion? Is there more real comfort and 
enjoyment of life diffused throughout 
our population, as we advance in the 
power and the knowledge of the accu- 
mulation of wealth? These are ques- 
tions to which men return very different 
answers—one might almost think ac- 
cording to their political opinions; yet 
surely they are questions upon which 
we might expect that information 
would exist which would enable every 
honest inquirer to come to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 


‘*Every one is ready to admit that 
the present century, and especially the 
last thirty years of it, has been an era 
of great ‘progress ;’ but much difference 
of opinion exists as to the nature of that 
progress. ‘The activity of all classes 
appears to have been accelerated ina 
prodigious degree, and many writers 
take it for granted that this activity has 
been, upon the whole, turned to good 
account. They contend that the pro- 
gress of improvement has been commen- 
surate with the quickened movement of 
society. Others there are who take a 
far less favourable view of the remark- 
ble changes in the state of society during 
the present century. They represent 
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the improvements and advantages as 
having been confined to the upper and 
middle classes ; to those who are above 
the condition of the labouring poor. 
They doubt that ‘the masses’ have 
shared in the advantages of progress: 
or they go even further than that, and 
assert that the great bulk of the people 
are in a worse and more dependent con- 
dition than they were before the ‘im- 
rovements’ (which are considered to 
be the glory of the present age) had 
been heard of. Let us calmly and im- 
partially examine some of the authorities 
on both sides of this great question.” 


After citing Mr. Macaulay, M. 
Guizot, Mrs. Somerville, and Mr. 
Mackay, as authorities in favour of 
the improvement theory, Mr. John- 
ston proceeds to cite the opposing 
testimonies :— 


“This is the very poetry of science, 
soaring into prophecy. No doubt, if 
human life were indeed what is drawn 
by scientific speculation, and coloured 
by the pure ee of a female imagina- 
tion, little more were to be desired. 
Mrs. Somerville, surrounded by all the 
emblems of scientific research, and in 
an afflatus of cosmogony and benevo- 
lence, predicting universal good, would 
be more attractive 


“than Naiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook, or lady of the Mere, 
Sole sitting by the shores of old Romance.’ 


But stern reality, alas! disturbs these 
pleasing visions. We regard with ad- 
miring wonder the inventions of science, 
and our respect for human ingenuity is 
vastly increased ; but when we inquire 
how far the use of them has benefited 
the great mass of the people, we are 
compelled to dismiss all sense of triumph 
in their achievements. Mr. M‘Culloch, 
the political economist, who is not likely 
to be betrayed into any excess by the vi- 
vacity of his feelings, or to be carried 
away by the warmth of his imagination, 
says, ‘It is doubtful whether the con- 
dition of the labouring part of the popu- 
lation has not been deteriorated during 
the last five-and-twenty years; and, at 
all events, it is but too certain that their 
comforts and enjoyments have not been 
increased in anything like the same pro- 
portion as those of the classes above 
them. Inasmuch, however, as the la- 
bouring poor constitute the majority of 
the population, their condition is of the 
utmost importance, not only in regard 
to their own well-being, but also in re- 
gard to that of the other classes. The 
poverty and depressed condition of any 
very large class, especially if it be 
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strongly contrasted with vast wealth, 
extravagance, and luxury on the part 
of others, is a most undesirable state of 
things, and one which can hardly fail to 
produce discontent, sedition, and distur- 
bance of all kinds.’ This was written, 
or at least published, just before the 
era of Free Trade. If, then, any one 
should be disposed to say that the new 
legislation has altered all this, he must 
refer, for additional instruction upon 
the point, to the most conspicuous and 
strenuous of all the advocates of the 
new system. The Times newspaper 
says, ‘In the midst of the splendour 
and abundance of this country, there is 
so appalling an amount of squalor and 
destitution that the imagination almost 
recoils from conjuring up before it the 
alternate pictures that would convey a 
faithful idea of the social condition of 
one of our great cities. It would be 
easy to dwell upon the contrasts be- 
tween the extremes of human fortune 
presented to the eye of the observer as 
he passes along the London streets, 
and yet how faint are its outward signs 
in comparison with the inward agony 
of extreme destitution in the midst of 
civilisation.’ But are there not houses 
of refuge for the destitute poor—work- 
houses where the wretched can, at all 
events, have food and shelter in their 
extremity ? No doubt; but these are 
not the abodes of comfort but of misery. 
Much of this is perhaps inevitable, but 
that alleviation which might be attained 
by a more careful classification of the 
inmates is not obtained. All varieties 
are huddled together, and they who 
suffer least are the lowest and coarsest, 
who scarcely have a conception of any- 
thing beyond the gratification of their 
animal wants. Not to refer to the poet 
Crabbe, lest it should be said he de- 
scribed a bygone state of things, let the 
same newspaper be again called on to 
bear witness. ‘ But there is hardly on 
all the earth a sadder sight than the 
multitudes of from 300 to 1000 shut up 
in the workhouses. Broken hearts and 
fortunes, high spirits still untamed, 
minds in ruin and decay, good natures 
corrupted into evil, cheerful souls turned 
to bitterness, youth just beginning to 
struggle with the world, and vast masses 
of childhood are there subjected, not to 
the educated, the gentle, and the good, 
but the rude, the rough, the coarse, 
the ignorant, and narrow-minded. The 
qualifications for the governor of a 
workhouse are those we expect in a 
gaoler, or a policeman, or the keeper of 
wild beasts. Human nature, if it be 
ever so fallen, is yet too fine a thing to 
be bullied into goodness. None can re- 
claim it but the good and noble. We 
want a race of heroes and apostles for 
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the reformation of our paupers, and 
their conversion into men. With our 
workhouse staff such as it is, low, vul- 
gar, and brutal, and with the evil asso- 
ciation of the unfortunate with the 
wicked, and the weak with the auda- 
cious, it is impossible but that the mise- 
rable inmates should be more and more 
depraved, embittered, and exasperated 
—witness the unintermitted current of 
misery to the county gaol, which is fast 
sinking into the punishments ward of 
the union workhouse.’ ” 


While our author does not entirely 
adopt the glowing portion of the last 
extract, he yet states his conviction, 
that the theory of modern progress is 
that state of society in which the rich 
grow richer, and the poor poorer. We 


do not know of any equal number of 


pages in modern literature in which so 
much knowledge, so much and various 


references to authorities and sources of 


information, and so much just and tem- 
perate thought upon this great ques- 
tion will be found as in the thirty-four 
pages of these volumes, which contain 
the chapters to which we have referred. 
To these, indeed, we may add the chap- 
ters in the second volume on “ The 
Peasantry,” on ‘ Small Farms— 
Allotments,” and that on ‘“ The Sani- 
tary Condition of the People,” and 
within this compass will be found more 
true political economy than in many 
works of elaborate pretension and high- 
sounding title. 

Competition is the great principle 
upon which the modern theory of poli- 
tical economy depends for the well- 
being of the social system. It is this 
theory that now guides and governs the 
industrial legislation of our country. 
Everything that could interfere with 
the most unrestricted, the most uncon- 
trolled operation of competition, has 
been struck down as a monopoly or 
as class protection. The regulations 
which in old times controlled labour in 
our own land have been swept away ; 
latterly free trade has extended com- 
petition to the world at large. Let 
every man struggle to produce the best 
and the cheapest—so runs the theory— 
and the community at large will be 
best supplied. Let every man try to 
outvie or to undersell his neighbour, 
and in the war of all classes, society 
must gain. This is the theory of the 
free trade school, and it cannot be 
denied, with plausible arguments to 
support it. Every one of us practically 
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feel the benefit of cheapness. Few of 
us, perhaps, cannot recollect some 
instances in which to competition 
we owe cheapness—very probably a 
relief from some unjustly exorbitant 
demand. We have seen competition 
improve trade; we have seen it quicken 
into exertion the flagging energies of 
producers ; we have witnessed it stimu- 
fate inventions, of which, but for its 
influence, we have never heard; we 
have seen it give rise to improvements 
that, but for it, never would have been 
made. Extended competition seems the 
natural influence, and all will be well ; 
and this, in truth, has been the argu- 
ment that has prevailed, until now 
every class and interest in society is 
exposed to a competition so strong, 
that he who, for one moment, relaxes 
his exertion is lost. 

Let us pause, however, for a moment, 
and ask ourselves is the true theory of 
human progress quite so simple as to 
be solved by this one talismanic word, 
“competition?” Have we nothing to 
do but to tell every man to do his best 
to supplant every other man who may 
be his competitor or his rival? Is this 
the system under which, upon the 
whole, the greatest amount of human 
happiness and human virtue can be 
attained ? The subject is at least 
worth our inquiry. We cannot pro- 
pose to follow it out at present, but 
merely to suggest some of the topics 
that bear upon it :— 


** With regard to the rival principles 
of competition and co-operation, my 
opinion is, that society requires the 
modified action of both, and that the 
wise politician should guard against the 
ea of either. It appears to 

e generally admitted that the great 
ot of competition in modern times 
as rendered the obtaining of a livelihood 
amore difficult struggle to all the un- 
propertied classes than it formerly was. 
Jas this been inevitable, or, if not, where 
is the benefit of the change as regards 
the great bulk of the people? Had our 
modern ‘ progress’ led to a greater ease 
of life; to more freedom from painful 
labour, and from anxiety in the task of 
obtaining the means of existence; had 
it given to the people more leisure for 
the improvement of their minds, and 
for rational enjoyment, then the benefit 
and the blessing of this ‘ progress’ might 
have been readily acknowledged. But 
if the result be not this, but the con- 
trary; if the more we have advanced in 
the competitive system—whether in the 
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competition of machines with manual 
labour, or of foreign with home labour— 
the more arduous has become the strug- 
gle of the multitude to obtain the means 
of existence ; then we may be permitted 
to entertain very strong doubts that our 
‘progress’ has been that of patriotic 
wisdom. If, under a less severe system 
of competition, England became a great 
and rich country; if without this uni- 
versal struggle; without this maximum of 
labour and mininum of profit ; our nation 
grew to the highest position among the 
nations of the earth, would it not be wise 
to consider whether the newer is the 
better way? Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that some radical error in our 
political or social system must exist, 

when concurrently with our mechanical 
improvements, and the increase of our 
scientific knowledge, has been the in- 
crease of the difficulty to live, and the 
augmentation of the struggle of our in- 
dustrious population to obtain those 
comforts— 


* ¢ Queis humana sibi doleat natura negatis.’ 


If our mechanical improvements and 
our discoveries in chemistry had been 
brought into action more for the general 
benefit, and with less view to individual 
profit, the struggle and the difficulty to 
live would have been less, for nature 
has not been less bounteous than of old, 
But our improvements, however they 
may have operated indirectly, have di- 
rectly, and in the first instance, been 
used for individual gain, and I fear it 
must be said for the labourer’s loss. 
Every mechanical substitute for labour 
has been used, not to mitigate human 
toil, but to compete with the labourer, 
and to reduce the rate of his remunera- 
tion. Unquestionably this is an evil to 
the correction of which it is not easy to 
see one’s way, but hitherto our politicians 
have not appeared to perceive—at all 
events they have not admitted—that 
it is an evil at all. To me it seems 
that there is a value in the system of 
competition, and a value also in the op- 
posite system of co-operation. Some 
degree of rivalship is needful to call the 
energies of men into action, and some de- 
gree of co- -operation, from other motives 
than those of self-interest, appear to 
belong to our duty to our neighbour. 
The tendency of modern philosophy has 
been to give every encouragement that 
legislation can give to the selfish princi- 
ple, and to throw the nation almost 
entirely upon the agency of rivalship 
and competition. Of this we see the 
result in the increased inequalities of 
condition, in the augmented luxury of 
some classes, and the painful privations 
and debasement of others. More espe- 
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cially we see it in the uncertain, feverish 
state of various branches of industry, 
and the exceedingly augmented difficulty 
of the unfriended labouring man to ob- 
tain an honest livelihood. It is, I think, 
unquestionable that the resources of the 
British empire—its wealth—its enter- 
prise—its scientific skill—its power of 
providing the necessaries and comforts 
of life, have increased in a larger pro- 
portion than its population, but it seems 
equally indisputable that the bulk of the 
population finds more difficulty in ob- 
taining the means of subsistence than it 
formerly did. From this 1 infer that we 
have carried our competitive system too 
far, and that, whatever else we ma 
have achieved by it, we have failed to 
secure for the people at large a fair 
share of the advantages with which 
providence has blessed our country. 

‘* Finally, there are some other things 
to be considered besides that advantage 
of either the working or the employing 
classes, which comes under the descrip- 
tion of wealth, or any improvement of 
a man’s material circumstances. It is 
fit that even the statesman should think 
of the moral and domestic feelings of the 
people, and should hesitate to encourage 
any description of industry which, how- 
ever calculated to augment wealth, is 
unfavourable to the domestic happiness 
of the poor. Manufacturing industry 
has been torn from the abode of the 
poor man, and his family must follow it 
to the rich man’s manufactory or ware- 
house, where they become attendants on 
the power of the mighty steam-engine. 
And what is the consequence at the poor 
man’s hearth ?— 


— “* Domestic bliss 
(Or call it comfort by an humbler name), 
How art thou blighted for the poor man’s heart! 
Lo! in such neighbourhood from morn to eve 
The habitations empty! or, perchance, 
The mother left alone,—no helping hand 
To rock the cradle of her peevish babe ; 
No daughters round her, busy at the wheel, 
Or in despatch of each day’s little growth 
Of household occupation ; no nice arts 
Of needlework ; no bustle at the fire, 
Where once the dinner was prepared with pride; 
Nothing to speed the day or cheer the mind ; 
Nothing to praise, to teach, or to command,’ " 


“Is there not something,” says a 
distinguished advocate of the opposite 
principle, “Is there not something in 
the very outset to make us pause in 
our acceptance of this system, that it 
teaches us that the principles of social 
prosperity are to be found in motives 
and rules of conduct directly the re- 
verse of those which Christianity tells 
should be our guide? What are the 
great springs of national prosperity 
according to this system? Unlimited 
selfishness and unlimited competition ! 
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Charity is expressly condemned. Let 
every man seek his own interest. It 
is enough, I say, to make every believer 
in revelation pause in his assent to this 
system of social ethics, that it rests 
social prosperity upon the operation of 
motives which revelation expressly con- 
demns.” 

We cannot venture to lengthen this 
extract by extracting the striking tes- 
timonies which are collected to bear 
witness to the great fact, that the con- 
dition of the labouring classes of the 
country has not improved. One, in- 
deed, is so singular, that we are com- 
pelled to make room for it. It is that 
of the present Prime Minister, who 
thus spoke in 1844 :— 


“T hear from day to day of the in- 
adequate means of the people to support 
themselves. If we take a general view 
of the subject it is impossible not to see 
that the labouring classes have not 
advanced in proportion to the other 
classes. The higher and the middle 
classes have increased in wealth and 
the power of obtaining comforts and 
luxuries; but the labouring classes 
have not done so. If we compare the con- 
dition of the working classes with what 
it was a century ago (say 1740), it is 
impossible not to see that, while the 
higher and middle classes have im- 
proved, and increased their means of 
obtaining comforts—of obtaining foreign 
articles of luxury, and facilities of tra- 
velling from place to place—the labour- 
ing classes—the men who either till the 
soil or work in factories—have retro- 
graded, and cannot now get for their 
wages the quantity of the necessaries of 
life they could a century ago.”—Lord 
John Russell, 1844. 


We do not purpose to occupy the 
reader’s attention by the citation of 
these authorities as to the state of Man- 
chester and the great manufacturing 
towns, which describe the life of the 
best paid operatives in their factories as 
far inferior, in all that constitutes real 
enjoyment, to the very lowest condition 
of the labourers or the artisans in for- 
mer times—as one of almost incessant 
toil, varied only by exhaustion and dis- 
sipation—as one in which even his inno- 
cent infants are deprived of all the true 
comforts of a home. Manchester has 


become a byword for the mortality of 


its infants. We smile at the exagge- 
ration of the French senator in describ- 
ing it. It is impossible, however, to 
smile at the following extract from the 


report of the Registrar-General, pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1848 :— 


“‘How pitiful is the condition of 
many thousands of children born in 
this world! Here, in the most ad- 
vanced nation of Europe—in one of 
the largest towns in England—in the 
midst of a population unmatched for 
its energy, industry, manufacturing 
skill—in Manchester, the centre of a 
victorious agitation for commercial free- 
dom — aspiring to literary culture— 
where Percival wrote and Dalton lived 
—13,362 children perished in seven 
years over and above the mortality na- 
tural to mankind. These little children, 
brought up in unclean dwellings and 
impure streets, were left alone long 
days by their mothers to breathe the 
subtle sickly vapours—soothed by opium, 
a more ‘cursed’ distillation than ‘he- 
benon’—and when assailed by mortal 
diseases, their stomachs torn, their 
bodies convulsed, their brains bewil- 
dered, left to die without medical aid— 
which, like hope, should ‘come to all’— 
the skilled medical man never being 
called in at all, or only summoned to 
witness the death and sanction the 
funeral.”—Blue Book of the Registrar- 
General, presented to Parliament, 1848. 


Let us say, however, in passing, that 
in glancing over the chapter from which 
we make this quotation, we encounter a 
passage which stern duty compels us to 
say deserves the severest reprobation. 
Of Liverpool Mr. Johnston thus writes: 


“In the noble seaport of Liverpool, 
renowned over all the world for its com- 
mercial greatness and wealth, there are 
from 35,000 to 40,000 of the population 
living beneath the general surface of the 
ground in cellars, from many of which 
there is no drainage at all. The conse- 
quences must be left to the imagination. 
It is to be remarked that here, as in 
Manchester also, the lowest of the low 
in the scale of human existence are 
Irish. There is no conceivable depth of 
debasement to which this people does not 
sink with a most fatal facility, Easily 
excited into a temporary and frantic ex- 
ertion for any imaginary good, they seem 
incapable of, or fatally indisposed to, any 
sober continuous struggle for that just and 
reasonable position in society to which the 
honest and diligent labourer is entitled.” 


No one, let us observe, would sus- 
pect that it was an Irishman born, 
bred, and reared, who indited this 
strange concentration of spitefulness 
and folly. In an Englishman it would 
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be impertinence, in an Anglicised 
Irishman it is much more. We must 
acquit Mr. Johnston of the vulgarity 
that would feel ashamed of his country, 
and attempt to disguise his nativity by 
abusing his birthpl: ice. If we believed 
him capable of this, his book should 
receive no notice, or a very different 
notice, at our hands. Still less are we 
disposed to find him guilty of that 
equally contemptible meanness which 
fancies that an Irishman recommends 
himself to English society by a cring- 
ing ‘and cowardly depreciation of his 
own country. There is not, Mr. 
Johnston may be well assured, an 
honest and right-judging Englishman 
who, when he is informed that this 
passage is written by an Irishman—an 
information which Mr. Johnston takes 
eare his book shall not afford him—will 
not read it with the same feelings that 
we have done. 

But, besides, 1r 1s NoT TRUE. As 
applied to a whole people, it is a 
calumny. Does Mr, Johnston mean 
to apply to the Irish nation, as a 
nation, the assertion that they are in- 
capable of any sober and continuous 
struggle? Will he say this of that 
hardy and _ ente - ising population 
who withia fifty yee s have elevated 
Belfast from a hi ae to a city 
scarcely second to any provincial city 
in the empire in wes alth, in indus stry, 
and in commercial prosperity ? Tf 
he sees it his interest or his duty to 
condemn our vices, has he no eye for 
our virtues? It would, perhaps, be 
ill-natured to say, that the only proof 
he condescends to offer of the assertion, 
** that there is no conceivable depth of 
debasement to which this people does not 
sink with a most fatal facility,” is THE 
FACT THAT AN [IRISHMAN PENNED THESE 
LINEs; and yet, we protest, the criti- 
cism might be more severe than the 
occasion called for, but not too severe 
for the provocation. It is with deep 
pain that we thus are compelled to 
notice this passage. Nothing but a 
sense of duty compe sls us todo so; but 
whenever or wherever we encounter 
this miserable cant, no general merit 
of the author that is betrayed into it 
shall shield it from our indignant con- 
demnation. Nay, the greater the merit, 
we admit, the more sacred is the obli- 
gation to expose this. ‘The buffoons 
of the show-booth and the tent may 
caricature Irishmen if they will. On 
the stage of the legitimate drama we 
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will not tolerate it. We are determined 
to wage war upon that spirit of sneer- 
ing at what is Irish, which characterises, 
we rejoice to say, an every day dimi. 
nishing portion of English literature, 
It is an offence which not even the 
general merits of Mr. Johnston’s book 
can induce us to tolerate or forgive. 

When Mr. Johnston's book comes 
to a second edition—as we doubt not 
it will—let him expunge the sentences 
we have quoted, or let him qualify them 
so as to convey nothing more than he 
means; or if they must stand, let him 
append to them in a note that the 
writer of “‘ England as it is” is one of 
“this people” so contemptuously de- 
scribed, and let us have the credit of 
the good character which must belong 
to the author of the book, although he 
is an Irishman, to neutralize the slight 
he so ungenerously puts upon us, 

In the meantime, he may have the 
consolation of reflecting that he has 
the good fortune marvellously to coin- 
cide, even in expression, with the opi- 
nions of Mr. Cobden, as they have been 
expressed in a recent speech of that 
gentleman. 

As we have adverted to one passage, 
which we are forced to designate as a 
grievous blemish upon the fair charac- 
ter of the book, we may as well at the 
same time discharge our conscience in 
relation to another. It isa passage in 
which the author speaks of William the 
Third in a manner which we protest 
makes us doubt whether he would not 
at this moment acknowledge a de- 
scendant of the Pretender, if he could 
find one, as his lawful king. Discuss- 
ing the question of the National Debt, 
and commenting on a passage from 
Mr. M‘Culloch, he writes :— 


‘* This concluding remark has refer- 
ence to the kind and disinterested inter- 
ference of a Dutch prince, to enable us 
to conduct our affairs in 1688. When 
we were honoured with his arrival 
amongst us, our national debt amounted 
to only £664,000, but his highness soon 
changed all that, and at his death, in 
thirteen years afterwards, it had reach- 
ed the more respectable amount of 
£16,394,702. The system, once begun, 
went on with wondrous rapidity, and the 
ministers of Queen Anne showed them- 
selves twice as clever as the ministers of 
her predecessor had been in augment- 
ing the national debt. Mr. M‘C ‘ulloch, 
though he follows the ordin: ary pleasan- 
try of calling Prince William ‘ our great 
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deliverer,’ honestly confesses that the 
revolutionary government stood on such 
terms with the people at large, that it 
did not dare to attempt obtaining the 
sums it required by the ordinary course 
of taxation. The government was too 
‘weak and insecure’ for that. ‘ Fund- 
ing was the only means of raising sup- 
plies to which government could then 
resort.’ So says Mr. M‘Culloch; but 
he adds that ‘ we are in a very high de- 
gree indebted to the aid which it afford- 
ed to the revolutionary leaders (honest 
words those) for the establishment of 
our free institutions, and, consequently, 
for the wealth and greatness to which 
we have since attained.’ No question 
the funding system has been a fine thing 
for wealth and greatness; but Mr. 
M‘Culloch, as I have shown in another 
place, is well aware that wealth, extra- 
vagance, and luxury, in certain classes, 
may advance concurrently with the de- 
pression of the great mass of the work- 
ing people. For that mass what has 
the funding system done, or the ‘ free 
institutions’ which our considerate Dutch 
friend of 1688 was so obliging as to 
patronise ?” 

‘““Mr. M‘Culloch does not believe it 
to be true that William the Stadtholder 
‘ purposely involved us in debt and diffi- 
culties that the Hollanders might have 
the better chance of surpassing us in 
manufactures and commerce.’ He thinks 
the going into debt was a matter not of 
choice, but of necessity, on account of 
the weakness and unstable foundation 
of the new government,” 


«* A Dutch prince,” ‘ His Highness,’ 
** Prince William,” ‘ William the 
Stadtholder,” are the only names by 
which Mr. Johnston condescends to 
recognise the king who sat upon the 
throne of England after the Revolution 
of 1688. It is after all some consola- 
tion to find us “mere Irish” in such 
good company as the objects of Mr. 
Johnston’s dignified contempt. We 
‘annot help, indeed, thinking it a piece 
of poor spite to refuse to his Majesty 
the title of King, seeing that beyond 
all question he sat upon the throne of 
England by the same title that our 
gracious Sovereign holds her crown. 
But when we find such passages as that 
in which Mr. M‘Culloch is sneered at 
for “‘ fellowing the ordinary pleasantry 
of calling Prince William our great 
deliverer ;” when, again, William the 
‘Third is designated as our “considerate 
Dutch friend,” we cannot, we confess, 
regard the use of such language in any 
other light than that of a grave offence. 


We do not stop to inquire how far this 
sneer, as well as that at the poor Irish, 
comes well from a writer who devotes 
a whole chapter to proving that ‘‘pert- 
ness and sneering are the great faults of 
English society ;” we should be sorry 
to think that in aiming at its tone, he has 
copied nothing butits faults. But the 
settled traditions of a nation ought not 
to be lightly treated. The Revolution 
of 1688 is too intimately associated 
with our sentiments of popular liberty, 
with the attachment to our constitu- 
tion, with love for our national Church, 
and reverence for the national religion, 
to make the attempt to depreciate it 
a mere harmless mistake. The man 
who cannot appreciate the deliverance 
which was effected for the English 
nation, is hardly capable of appreci- 
ating either our constitution or our 
freedom ; and we confess we find it 
very difficult to understand how one 
who writes with so much temper and 
good sense as Mr. Johnston generally 
displays, should be betrayed into pas- 
sages like those we have reluctantly 
been compelled to quote. 

A truce, however, to fault-finding. 
With infinitely more pleasure do we 
turn to the passages of his book in 
which Mr. Johnston gives play to his 
better judgment and feeling. Of these 
we cannot have a better specimen than 
the following, which we take from his 
admirable chapter upon rich and poor. 
Fixing, and justly fixing, the year 
1819, the period of Sir Robert Peel’s 
change of currency, as a great epoch 
in the social condition of the people, 
Mr. Johnston proceeds :— 


“From that time the great disposable 
wealth of the country was no longer in 
the hands of the landed proprietors ; 
and from that time the influence of great 
capital has been in operation, not merely 
to assist but in a great measure to com- 
pete with, the interests of labour. Ever 
since that period labour has had an up- 
hill fight in Great Britain, and hitherto 
it has been beaten. I do not find it 
specifically denied by any class of poli- 
ticians, that since that time the rich 
have been growing richer, and the poor 
more poor. I have indeed found it di- 
rectly asserted in the House of Com- 
mons by members of the government, 
during this year, 1850, that at no for- 
mer period of our history were the great 
mass of the people better off than they 
are at present; while the direct con- 
trary of this was maintained by men of 
undoubted ability, honesty, and expe- 
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rience, on the other side ; but even then, 
no question was made of the fact, recal- 
led in very striking terms to the atten- 
tion of the house, that the result of 
modern legislation had been to make 
the rich ric cher, and the poor more poor. 
**It is certainly true that since the 
close of the war in 1815, and more es- 
pecially since the Parliamentary Reform 
Act of 1832, the middle or mercantile 
class have made great encroachments 
upon aristocratic power and influence, 
so far as concerns legislation and the 
action of government. It is doubtful 
whether, socially, the aristocratic classes 
have permitted that advance into their 
domain which politically they have not 
had the skill or the energy to prevent. It 
seems to me, however, that there can 
be no doubt of the total failure of the 
working class to accomplish any advance 
at all. “They have allowed themselves 
to be made the instruments of the mid- 
dle orders, or men of business, who were 
seeking for political power. The work- 
ing people have been led away by the de- 
lusion of ace omplishing politics al changes, 
from which practically they could derive 
no advantage; and they have failed to 
seek the social benefits—the security for 
employment at reasonable wages, the fair 
share that honest industry and orderly 
obedience to the law may well claim in the 
advancing wealth of the country—that 
they havef ‘failed toseek, and not only have 
they thus neglected their own advantage, 
but they have, as it seems to me con- 
tributed to their own injury, by giving 
countenance to a policy of which the 


object is to cheapen the produce of 


labour—in other words, to reduce the 
remuneration of the labourer. Jf the 
labourer were more a consumer than a pro- 
ducer, this would be prudent policy ; but as 
the labourer is more a producer than a con- 
sumer, the policy is manifestly inimical to 
his interests.” 


This passage recalls us to the subject 
from which our censure of Mr. John- 
ston’s anti-Irish invective led us away. 
In the passage we have marked in 
italics, much of the argument upon the 
question of competition is, we liter, 
truly and happily condensed. Compe- 
tition, directly at least, benefits every 
man so far as he is a consumer; it 
injures him so far as he is a producer. 

It might, perhaps, be straining the 
argument to say, that it therefore in- 
jures the real thrift and progress of 
the nation, if it be true that this con- 
sists in the individuals of whom the 
nation is composed producing more 
than they consume. But let us, with 
the aid of the key which this passage 
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supplies, endeavour to trace the effects 
of the principle of unrestrained com- 
petition. 

If what is said of the effects of com- 
petition mean anything it means this— 
that those who ‘produce the commo- 
dities which society requires are forced, 
by the operation of competition, to give 
these commodities for less in return, 
that is, to obtain the same remunera- 
tion they are forced to expend more 
labour, or even to expend more labour 
for less remuneration. 

Now as between the two great classes 
into which society may be divided— 
the owners of wealth and the children 
of labour—is it not plain that the effect 
of this principle is to compel those de- 
pending for support upon their labour 
to work harder and receive a less pro- 
portionate amount of the produce of 
their labour in return? In individual 
cases we may say he derives the be- 
nefit as well as he incurs the evil. He 
is a consumer as well as a producer. 
But if we look to classes—if we esti- 
mate the aggregate result—is it pos- 
sible to resist the conclusion, that the 
very meaning of competition is, that 
those who produc e shall produce more 
and receive less in return; and that, 
therefore, as all pr oduction ultimately 
resolves itself into labour, the boasted 
benefits of competition, if uncontrolled, 
must be traced to this, that the labour- 
ing classes must toil more, must pro- 
duce more, and receive a smaller share 
of what they produce. 

And that if there be a class in the 
community who are entitled, by the 
possession of property, no matter of 
what kind, to receive their dividend of 
other men’s productions without pro- 
ducing anything themselves, that class 
derives a benefit from the principles of 
competition that is not counteracted 
by any drawback, and receive from the 
producing classes a larger share of 
what these classes contribute to the 
common fund. 

In other words, when we trace, and 
by no very tedious anz uly sis, the opera- 
tion of the principle of unconstrained 
competition to its necessary and inevit- 
able result, it is this, that it is one 
which gives to the rich a larger share 
of the whole production of society : it 
may, indeed, by stimulating men’s ener- 
gies, increase the amount of production 
that is to be divided, but it makes the 
division more unequal. It is a princi- 
ple by which those who make are to be 
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more tasked for the benefit of those 
who buy, by which the toil of the ar- 
tisan is to be increased to minister to 
the advantage of the purchaser, by 
which the rich are to become richer, and 
the poor poorer. 

And is not this exactly what we find 
to be its practical effect ? Abundant, 
indeed, are the testimonies cited in 
these volumes to establish that of the 
progress society has made, the classes 
dependent upon their labour have not 
had their fair share. That the progress 
we boast is one that has given profusion 
to the luxuries of the rich, but has not 
really added to the comforts of the 

oor. While we boast of our advanc- 
ing wealth—in the city of London, one 
day recorded two coroners’ inquests, 
in which verdicts were returned of 
death from destitution. While men talk 
of the prosperity of trade, Manchester 
and Liverpool and Glasgow hide be- 
neath the smoke of their chimnies, 
thousands and tens of thousands ofhu- 
man beings, either steeped in poverty 
or want, ortoiling beyond their strength 
. earn wages that support indeed, per- 

haps in profligate indulgence, phy sical 
existence, but bring with them no do- 
mestic comfort and no moral good ! 

We must not, however, follow, or 
rather be led, by Mr. Johnston, into a 
discussion of these grave and solemn 
subjects, subjects that must soon engage 
the attention of all who care for the 
preservation ofour social system. We 
cannot better conclude our far too 
brief notice of these entertaining and 
instructive volumes than by citing some 
passages as illustrative of our author's 
power of observing and sketching pass- 
ing events. 

The following description of the de- 
tails of a London morning paper will 
be interesting to our reg aders : — 


** Among the few things that have 
been written about in these days without 
much exaggeration, the London daily 
newspaper takes a first place. The es- 
tablishment engaged in a morning daily 
paper is enormous, and the expense pro- 
portionate. Suppose any one wished to 
set up a new morning paper in London, 
according to the present scale of public 
expectation in such matters ;—his first 
task should be to provide himself with 
at least £50,000, in order to try the ex- 
periment. And with the exception of 
setting up an Italian opera house, there 
are perhaps few speculations which 
would afford more rapid opportunities 
of losing that sum, or perhaps as much 
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more. I shall take amoméntary glance— 
I know it must be a very imper fect one— 
at the personnel of such an establishment. 
First comes the business-manager, who 
makes the engagements, gives orders to 
the cashier—answers letters on business 
—concludes arrangements with corres- 
pondents — confers with the solicitor, 
and does a thousand things besides, all 
connected, directly or indirectly, with 
finance. On pressing occasions he must 
have an assistant. Then come the 
editor-in-chief, who rules over all politi- 
cal and literary communications, decid- 
ing whether they shall descend to the 
waste-paper basket, or be exalted to 
the printing-office. If he have not a 
quick eye and a ready brain for plucking 
the mystery out of a MS., heaven help 
him! He must have at least two assis- 
tants, one to look over and arrange 
foreign communications, the other to 
attend to country affairs and the pro- 
vincial press. T ‘hese editorial function- 
aries begin their work about the time 
that fashionable people finish their din- 
ners. ‘The writers of the articles called 
editorial or leading articles dwell, Hea- 
ven knows where. ‘They have no locus 
standi or sedendi in the house where the 
newspaper is put together. Their com- 
munications reach the chief editor under 
seal, and he looks at them and passes 
them on to the printer, or keeps them 
back. If Parliament be sitting, there 
must be at least from twelve to twenty 
reporters of Parliamentary speeches, of 
whom only one works at once in each 
house. He takes notes for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, another takes his place, 
and he then comes to the office and 
writes out or ‘extends’ his notes, the 
printer’s devil sweeping away slip after 
slip as it is ready for the compositor. 
Frequently from two to three hours.are 
occupied in writing out from the notes 
of three-quarters of an hour. Besides 
the Parliamentary reporters, there are 
some eight or ten in the various courts 
of justice; and, after all, the mass of 
miscellaneous reporting is done by out- 
lying news-providers, who wateh for 
anything likely to be of public interest, 
and, writing out several copies of their 
brief history, carry it to the different 
newspaper-offices, where, if it be used, 
it will certainly be paid for at so much 
per line when ‘the account is sent in at 
the end of the week. In the printing- 
office are from forty to sixty composi- 
tors, and sometimes more, toiling with 
amazing quickness of hand and eye at 
their work throughout the long night. 
About four o’clock in the morning a 
number of columns of type are put 
together within an iron frame, and firmly 
screwed and wedged into their position, 
with much noise of mallets. Away goes 
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the huge frame to the press-room below. 
It is the first side or ‘form’ of the paper, 
and then begins the clank of the engine, 
and whir of the rolling press as the im- 
pressions are taken off. Meanwhile the 
work still goes on above, preparing the 
‘inside’ or newest news of the paper. 
Until four o'clock in the morning mes- 
sengers and expresses are coming with 
bundles from this place or that—some 
public meeting in the provinces, which 
the reporters have written out as they 
came up in the railway-carriage, with 
special engine paid for by the establish- 
ment—some rout at the West end, of 
which the ‘fashionable reporter’ has 
just finished the embellishments—some 
dreamy member’s notes upon his own 
speech spoken three hours before. At 
last the time is come when a finish must 
be made; for the railway train that goes 
out at six A.M. must carry off to the 
country in print the intelligence which 
has just come from the country in MS. 
Then another frame of type is wedged 
and bolted up, descends to the press- 
room, and the huge sheet, already print- 
ed on one side, passes once more through 
the presses and is complete. But let us 
again glance at the establishment neces- 
sary for allthis. We have mentioned 
managers, editors, writers, reporters, 
compositors. Ali these have attendants 
carrying backward and forward the 
‘eopy,’ the ‘ proof,’ the ‘ revise,’ and so 
on. Then come the pressmen, and 
enginemen, and attendant boys. Then 
the publisher's office with his attendants. 
Besides all these, there is a department 
for receiving and registering advertise- 
ments, a cashier’s department, and a 
book-keeper’s department, with their 
various clerks. To crown all, there is a 
correspondent to be employed and paid 
in every part of the world from which 
intelligence of public interest occasion- 
ally arrives. Upon the whole, it is 
very wonderful with what clock-like 
regularity all this goes on, and how sure 
the Londoner, or any one on a line of 
railway within sixty miles of London, is 
to have the ‘morning papers’ with his 
early breakfast, if he choose to order 
them, conveying to him the latest news 
that has come from every part of the 
world.” 


Or let us take the following graphic 
account of a transaction, the terrible 
interest of which has not yet passed 
from the public mind. 


“Of all the atrocities which came 
under judicial! investigation in 1849, the 
most remarkable was that of the hus- 
band and wife mentioned in the report 
as having been executed together for a 
deeply-laid plan of murder and robbery. 
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The names of these people were Man- 
ning, the husband being an Englishman, 
and described as a commercial traveller; 
but the woman was a foreigner, a Ge- 
nevese, ‘and had been a lady’s maid 
in some English families of distinction. 
She was said to have some pretensions 
to a masculine cast of beauty, and she 
seems to have possessed more than mas- 
culine energy in the conception and exe- 
cution of crime. She appears to have 
despised her husband, who was a weak 
and commonplace profligate; and to 
have loathed her paramour, a mean and 
sensual Irishman, whom she deliberately 
killed that she might possess herself of 
his property. This woman and her hus- 
band lived in a small house in a low 
part of London, which lies to the south- 
east of London Bridge. There her pa- 
ramour, O'Connor, a guager in the 
Custom-house Docks, occasionally vi- 
sited her, and she also visited him at 
his lodgings, where she was well known. 
Having resolved to murder him, she 
foresaw the expediency of providing 
means for disposing of the body after 
his life was taken. With her husband’s 
assistance, therefore, she dug the man’s 
future grave under the hearthstone of 
her kitchen, and provided a store of 
quick-lime to bury along with the body 
for its more speedy destruction. The 
man who was to be murdered saw this 
preparation for his remains as it pro- 
ceeded, but supposed that it was some- 
thing necessary for the drainage of the 
house. When all was ready he w as in- 
vited to dinner, on pretence that he 
should meet some young woman from 
the country whom he had a desire to see. 
It appears that when the time came he 
hesitated whether he should go to dinner 
or not. But his fate prevailed. There 
was no young woman from the country, 
nor any dinner prepared in the house ; 
but full preparation had been made for 
him nevertheless. He was asked to go 
down to the kitchen to wash his hands 
before dining, and as he descended 
the stairs, the woman, walking behind, 
having a pistol loaded with ball, shot 
him through the head. While he lay 
groaning, the husband (who, in confess- 
ing this, coolly remarked that ‘ he never 
much liked him’) attacked him with a 
crowbar, and broke in his skull. He 
was then put in the grave which had 
been prepared for him, and all was 
covered up. The dead man was missed, 
but no one save his murderers knew 
what had become of him. ‘The woman 
who killed him made, in the meantime, 
several visits to his lodgings, pretend- 
ing to expect his return, while she em- 
ployed herself in robbing his coffers of 
money, and securities for money, which 
she knew he possessed. As soon as she 
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had got all she could, she sold the fur- 


niture in her house, sent her husband off 


upon some fool’s errand, put a quantity 
of portable property into boxes which 
she left at the station of the Brighton 
railway, and then, with ber money and 
her securities, fled to Scotland, leaving 
the partner of her crime to shift for 
himself, without any portion of the 
plunder and in complete ignorance of 
the course she had taken. The depar- 
ture of the Mannings from the house 
strengthened the suspicion that they 
had something to do with the disappear- 
ance of O’Connor. The police made 
their examinations; and as it occurred 
to one of them that the stones of the 
kitchen had been recently re-laid, it 
was thought worth while to make some 
examination of what was beneath. They 
had not proceeded far when a part of 
the dead body was discovered. The 
frightened husband had by this time 
fled from London. Warrants were 
issued against both husband and wife ; 
and the electric telegraph having been 
put in requisition, she was almost im- 
mediately seized in Edinburgh, where, 
under a false name, she was trying to 
dispose of certain ‘ railway scrip ’—part 
of the plunder of O’Connor’s lodgings. 
She betrayed no fear nor any other. for: m 
of weakness. In her case, the demon 
power, which nerved her for the com- 
mission of her dreadful crime, did not 
desert her in the hour of her detection. 
Her wretched husband was seized in 
Guernsey, endeavouring to drown his 
recollection and his terror with deep 
draughts of brandy. ‘They were tried 
together in London. They had separate 
counsel. Jiis defence was, that she did 
the murder; and hers, that she did not 
do it, and had no motive to such a crime. 
They were both found guilty; and no 
one had the slightest shadow of a doubt 
that they were both concerned in the 
murder. When the woman was called 
upon, as usual, to state if she could 
show any reason why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon her, she 
made a brief speech, full of energy and 
not destitute of pathos, in which she 
complained that in her trial she was not 
only personally but nationally wronged, 
since she was not an E nglishwoman. It 
had, however, been previously deter- 
mined, upon legal investigation, that 
having married an Englishman, she had 
lost all distinctive richts as a foreigner. 
After his sentence the husband confessed 
the whole revolting history; but she re- 
mained firm, suffered much from terror 
of death towards the end, but did not 
express her suffering in words, and con- 
fessed nothing. 

‘The criminals were ordered to be 
executed together at the top of Horse- 
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monger-lane gaol, on Tuesday morning, 
the 13th of November, 1849. Such was 
the wild and gross curiosity of the mul- 
titude to witness this dreadful scene of 
a husband and wife dying on the scaffold 
together for murder, that the crowd in 
front of the gaol began to assemble the 
evening before around the platforms 
which had been erected in order to afford 
spectators, who were willing to pay for 
the privilege, a better view. The cir- 
cumstances of the night preceding the 
execution and of the e early morning were 
so remarkable that I give here an ac- 
count from one of the journals of the 
day, as an illustration of what could 
happen in London in the enlightened- 
and civilized era of 1849 :— 

“* Had matters been suffered to pro- 
ceed as was at first contemplated, some 
very serious loss of life must have hap- 
pened. But, fortunately, the authorities 
interfered ; the dangerous platforms 
were removed, and barriers were erected 
in the most effectual positions to pre- 
vent the mob from swaying backwards 
and forwards and becoming unmanage- 
able. Above all, there was a force of 
500 police in position on the ground. 
All these arrangements, which proved 
most effective, were made on Monday 
evening, in ample time for the immense 
streams of people—men, women, and 
children—that began pouring down to- 
wards the scene of the execution as mid- 
night approached. The current of hu- 
man life, once set in that direction, 
never ceased to flow until the morning 
sun was well up in the sky; and the sea 
of up-turned faces, all gazing to one 
dark, dismal- looking object —the scaffold 
—procl: aimed that the moment was at 
hand for carrying into effect the ex- 
treme sentence of the law. Thehum of 
their blended voices mingled together, 
and swelling on the ear throughout the 
long dark “night, told distinctly what 
had brought them there. The public- 
houses in Blackman-street and the 
neighbourhood were filled with cus- 
tomers, many of whom had been up all 
night ; touters from every corner in- 
vited to seats commanding a view of 
the execution ; every house was lighted, 
and shops of all kinds were open; and 
hundreds of itinerant basketmen were 
crying ‘‘Manning’s biscuits” and ** Maria 
Manning’s peppermints” for sale. A 
mob composed of the lowest rabble had 
collected in Swan-court, and under the 
drop, where squibs and crackers were 
flying through the air, and every low 
cry ‘and oath was to be heard. As 
morning dawned, the manner in which 
the assembled multitudes had massed 
themselves together was sufficiently 
striking. Taking up their station on 
the carriage-way, in front and rather to 
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the westward of the entrance of the 


gaol, were the dregs and offscourings of 


the population of London, the different 
elements that composed the disorderly 
rabble crew being mingled together in 
wild and unsightly disorder, the ‘navvy’ 
and Irish labourer smoking clay pipes 
and muzzy with beer, pickpockets plying 
their light-fingered art, little ragged 
boys climbing up posts, and standing 
on some dangerous elevation, or tum- 
bling down again, and disappearing 
among the sea of heads. From that 
great seething mass there rises a cease- 
less din of sounds and war of tongues— 
voices in every note, shrill whistles, and 
slang calls. 
this Babel never ceased for a moment. 
The sight of the drop (a huge, gaunt, 
and ominous-looking structure), raised 
on the flat roof of the gaol, and increas- 
ing by a hundredfold the gloomy and 
repulsive aspect of the whole building, 
failed to put the least check on the up- 
roarious tendencies of the mob. Now 
it was a fainting fit, then a fight, and 
again the arrest of a thief: but there 
was always something to keep up the 
popular excitement. Even the dreadful 
sight of two human beings—husband 
and wife—hurried into eternity for the 
crime of murder, failed to solemnize for 
one moment or to check perceptibly the 
disgusting levity of the crowd. Packed 
up within the barriers erected by the 
police, they were powerless for mis- 
chief, and could easily be controlled. 
On the outskirts of this great mass of 
human beings were grouped, in smaller 
numbers, a very different class of people, 
who had paid their two or three guineas 
to gratify a morbid curiosity, and who, 
from the fashionable clubs at the west 
end, and from their luxurious homes, 
came to fill the windows, the gardens, 
and the housetops of a few miserable 
little houses, in order to enjoy the ex- 
citement of seeing two fellow-creatures 
die by an ignominious death upon the 
scaffold. The best view of an execution 
at Horsemonger-lane gaol is to be ob- 
tained from the tenements at the west 
end of Winter-terrace. There the more 
respectable parts of the assemblage 
took up their position, and watched the 
_—. with opera-glasses levelled. 
here was an impression current that 
the execution would take place at eight 
o'clock, but that hour came and went, 
and there seemed to be no note of pre- 
paration sounded. Two men were loi- 
tering lazily near the drop, but beyond 
that there was nothing visivle. At last 
nine o’clock struck, and shortly after 
the dreadful procession emerged from a 
small door in the inner side of a 
square piece of brickwork which rests 
on the east end of the prison roof. 


Johnston's England. 


The clatter and uproar of 
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To 1each this height along and steep 
flizht of stairs had to be ascended; 
and it is only wonderful that Manning, 
in his weak and tottering state, was 
able to climb so far. When the proces- 
sion appeared above, the thousands of 
spectators who were gazing at it with 
upturned faces immediately watched for 
the appearance of the wretched crea- 
tures doomed to dic. Manning came 
first, supported by two men and accom- 
panied by the chaplain, who reg ud to him 
the appointed service of the Church. 
As he ascended the steps leading to the 
drop his limbs tottered under him, and 
he appeared scarcely able to move. He 
first turned his face to the east, ap- 
parently reluctant to eye the gaping 
crowds assembled to watch his last mor- 
tal agony. <A gleam of sunshine fell 
upon his features while in this position, 
and showed that the pallor of his eounte- 
nance still continued. When his wife 
approached the scaffold he turned more 
round, with his face towards the people, 
while the hangman proceeded to draw 
over his head the white nightcap and to 
adjust the fatal rope. In the mean time 
the female prisoner had reached the 
drop, mounting the steps which led to it 
with a firm, but, owing to the bandage on 
her eyes, not a rapid step, and, when at 
last placed under the fatal beam, stand- 
ing as fixed as amarble statue. ‘The 
male prisoner had by this time recover- 
ed his firmness to a certain extent, and, 
turning to his wife, heshook hands with 
her in token of a final farewell. ‘The 
executioner then drew the nightcap over 
the female prisoner’s head, and, all the 
necessary preparations having now been 
completed, the scaffold was cleared of 
all its occupants except the two wretch- 
ed beings who stood upon it doomed to 
die. ‘The chaplain of the gaol at this 
last moment, deeply solicitous for the 
welfare of so great a criminal standing 
on the brink of time without having con- 
fessed her guilt, once more approached, 
and asked Mrs. Manning if she had any- 
thing that she wished to say to him, 
She “replied, ‘Nothing, but to thank 
you much for all your kindness.” He 
withdrew deeply disappointed, and, when 
he left, the husband and wife again 
approached each other and shook hands ; 
having done so, they finally resumed 
their positions. In an instant the hang- 
man withdrew the bolt, the drop fell, 
and the sentence of the law was fulfilled. 
They died almost without a struggle, 
and the bodies, having been allowed to 
hang for an hour, were cut down, and 
in the evening buried within the precincts 
of the gaol. The mob during this terri- 
ble scene exhibited no feeling except one 
of heartless indifference and levity. Not 
a single yell or cry of execraticn could 
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be heard; scarcely a hat or -— was 
raised while the drop fell ; and the bodies 
of the murderers had hardly ceased to 
oscillate with the momentum of their 
fall before the spectators were hurrying 
in large numbers from the spot. 

‘*On the separation of the crowd the ef- 
fects of its presence began to be manifest- 
ed. At the corner of Swan-street numbers 
of powerful men were seen lying on the 
pavement in a state bordering on insen- 
sibility, and quite helpless from the 
crushing to which they had been sub- 
jected. As the ground became clear in 
various places, hats, bonnets, shawls, 
shoes, and other articles of dress, were 
thickly strewed on the ground, which 
had the appearance of having been the 
scene of some frightful str ugele. Even 
before the appearance of the culprits on 
the scaffold, persons of both sexes were 
dragged out from the compact multi- 
tude “by the police, by means of ropes, 
so seriously injured that they were 
obliged to be taken to the hospital, 
where many of them still remain. One 
person, hoping to relieve his chest from 
the pressure of the crowd against some 
iron railings, placed one leg between 
them, when the crowd swayed to one 
side, and his thigh was fractured. After 
having been dragged out, he was con- 
veyed. to the hospital on a stretcher. 
Whilst the crowd was passing between 
two of the barricades nearest Newing- 
ton-causeway, several parties made an 
attempt to get out. Amongst the num- 
ber was a young woman who fell down 
insensible, and was trodden upon by the 
mob. She was found to be so dreadfnlly 
injured that she could not speak. She 
was removed to Guy’s Hospital, and 
died there on Wednesday morning. Near 
the same place a young man was forced 
down amongst the crowd, and was 
likewise injured to such an extent as to 
render it necessary for him to be taken 
to Guy’s Hospital, where he still remains 
in a very dangerous condition. It was 
fortunate that the authorities adopted 
the precautions they did, in placing 
huge barriers in different parts of the 
neighbourhood of the prison. Never 
was such a mass assembled on a similar 
occasion, and when the culprits appear- 
ed on the drop, the rush was terrific. 
Hundreds are indebted to the police for 
the preservation of their lives.’ ” 


The next passage we quote may be 
taken as a fair specimen of Mr. John- 
ston’s power of political observation. 
We extract from a very just and iin- 


partial estimate of the character of 


the deceased statesman, the descrip- 
tion of the movement by which, in 
1846, his ministry was defeated. In 


Johuston’s England. 


February Sir Robert Peel introduced 
the Repeal of the Corn Law, and car- 
ried it by a majority of ninety-three 
votes :— 


‘Thus was the cause of protection 
Seat. Of those who had been elected to 
defend it 112 were induced, by the exam- 
ple and leadership of Sir Robert Peel, 
to go over to the ranks of its enemies. 
There can be little question that, had 
Sir Robert Peel felt himself bound to 
abandon office at the time that he felt 
himself obliged to abandon the defence 
of the Corn Laws, no such wholesale 
desertion on the part of Conservative 
members would have taken place. Lord 
John Russell was obliged to relinquish 
his attempt to form a Corn-Law-repeal- 
ing government in December, because 
he found that of the Conservative mem- 
bers who had previously opposed the 
Free Trade policy, he could not count 
upon the support of even so many as 20. 
The question has been much debated 
whether Sir Robert Peel, after Lord 
John Russell's failure to form a govern- 
ment in December, calculated upon 
being able to maintain his position as 
Prime Minister, notwithstanding the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. In the sue- 
ceeding month of June, after he was de- 
feated in the House of Commons on 
another question, and compelled to re- 
sign, he stated that from the beginning 
of the session he foresaw and expected 
that result. It is however probable, 
looking at all the evidence, that, in the 
statement referred to, he confused after 
impressions with previous anticipations. 
At all events there is no reason to believe 
that either his colleagues or supporters 
had supposed that the very extraordi- 
nary change of opinion and of policy at 
which they! had so conscientiously arrived 
would conduct them, within a few short 
months, to the bleak and barren shore 
of unplaced Conservative ‘ liberalism,’ 
there to pass listless days and nights, 
without either the excitement of oppo- 
sition, or the more substantial gratitica- 
tion of official reward. It was their 
belief, that after the bitterness of death, 
as regarded the Protectionist system, 
was over, old interests and old habits 
would bring things back to their accus- 
tomed channel; that Tories would be 
reluctant to enter into a systematic 
opposition of the Queen’s Government, 
and that liberal Conservatism would 
continue to hold place, while the Whig 
party would be left upon the Opposition 
benches, to ruminate upon the adverse 
fate which kept them out of office, not- 
withstanding the adoption of their policy 
by the country and by the State. 

“The disgust and resentment of the 
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Protectionists, however, were more gene- 
ral, as well as deeper and more lasting, 
than they who surrounded Sir Robert 
Peel had calculated upon. If, under 
ordinary circumstances, those feelings 
might have died aw ay, they were sure 
not to do so, when the eme rgenc y of the 
ease called from other pursuits to the 
head of the party in the House of Com- 
mons, a man of such lofty spirit, and 
such indomitable energy as ‘Lord George 
Bentinck. There can be no doubt that 
an opportunity was anxiously sought 
by .the Protectionists to transfer the 

overnment from Sir Robert Peel to 
ford John Russell; upon the principle 
that public affairs would be conducted 
in a more honest and intelligible manner 
than it then was, if Whig policy, such 
as the Government had adopted, were 
under the direction of a Whig, with the 
constitutional control of frank Toryism 
in opposition. Along with this, there 
was the animating spirit of vengeance. 

The Protectionists felt they had been 
betrayed, and longed to punish the Mi- 
nister whom they believed to be their 
betrayer. They had to wait for their 
opportunity till June. Early in the ses- 
sion the Government had introduced a 
severe measure for the protection of life 
in Ireland; but the Minister, after the 
first reading, held it back as if with a 
presentiment that it contained the mate- 
rials of his overthrow. The blow was 
struck on the 25th of June,when the Pro- 
tectionists, joining the Whig Opposition 
against the Bill, placed the Peel minis- 
try in a minority of 73. The muster 
of members was not very great, the 
number of voters being only oll. The 
Ministry had 219 votes—the com- 
bined opposition 292. Sir Robert Peel 
announced his resignation on the 29th 
in a speech which was no doubt the 
sorest, and probably the most incautious 
speech he ever made. So long as he is 
remembered, that speech will rise up in 
judgment against him. To compliment 
the turbulent enemy of the landed in- 
terest, and to give the darkest colour of 
sordid malignity to the policy of which 
he had himself been so long the cham- 
pion, were the tasks to which on that 
wretched occasion he devoted his de- 
clamatory powers. That was the speech 
in which he condescended to eulogise 
‘ Richard Cobden’ by name, as the man 
to whose convincing arguments and 
unadorned eloquence the country was 
indebted for the great advantage of the 

repeal of the Corn Laws, forgetting 

however to acknowledge how insensible 
he had himself been, up to the very last 


* Quarterly Review, No. 161, June, 1847, 
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moment, both to the foree of those ar- 
guments and the fascination of that 
eloquence. That was the speech in 
which he said that he would doubtless 
‘leave a name to be execrated by every 
monopolist who desired to maintain pro- 
tection for his own individual benefit ; 
but to be remembered also with expres- 
sions of good-will in the abodes of men 
who earn their daily bread by the sweat 
of their brow, when they shall recruit 
their strength with abundant and un- 
taxed food, the sweeter because it is no 
longer leavened by a sense of injustice.’ 
It does not appear to have occurred to 
Sir Robert Peel, that, if the Corn Laws 
did really ‘leaven’ the bread of the 
poor ‘with a sense of injustice,’ he 
himself had been for a long series of 
years the leading perpetrator of that in- 
justice, and therefore some apology was 
due from him to the poor, upon whose 
good-will he now so readily calculated. 
He should have recollected that he had 
tauntingly asked but a few years before, 
‘who had been more forward than he 
had been in defence of the Corn Laws, 
and who could doubt that his desire 
was to maintain a just and adequate 
agricultural protection?” Why did he 
maintain injustice, and s say that it was 
just? Or, if he had only arrived at his 
new lights upon the subject within a few 
weeks, why did he not express contri- 
tion for his long-continued error, and 
why did he not refrain from reproachful 
allusion to those who still continued to 
hold opinions which he had so long con- 
sidered and maintained to be just ? How 
shall this be explained but by that 

strange infirmity of character which 
“ae the whole life of Sir Robert Peel a 
series of inconsistencies, and has led him 
to disclaim, repudiate, and forfeit, one 
after another, almost every opinion, 
principle, and pledge that he had ever 
adopted.’ ”* 


The passages we have quoted we feel 
very imperfectly convey an idea of this 
publication as a whole. In fact, the 
very nature of the book makes illus- 
tration, by means of extract, difficult, 
if not impossible. We have promised, 
however, to record our impression of 
the work as a whole. We cannot 


hesitate to award to it high praise. If 
we have been compelled | to speak se- 
verely of blemishes that we cannot 
consider light ones, we have done so 
more in sorrow than in anger. Upon 
a great var ie ty of topic s it ‘exhibits i in- 
formation that has been compiled with 
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no ordinary industry and care, and, at 
the same time, selected with great 
judgment, and arranged with consi- 
derable skill. An unfriendly writer 
might say that, occasionally, the ex- 
tracts from newspapers are carried to 
the length of book-making ; as in the 
quotation that occurs in the passage 
describing the execution of the Man- 
nings. We believe, however, that the 
criticism would be more plausible than 
just. The extracts from books and 
newspapers are often most valuable— 
never out of place. To great and 
yaried information Mr. Johnston adds 
the merit of a just and generally well- 
balanced mind. He carries, perhaps, 
the desire to preserve the equilibrium 
of the latter to an extreme. We 
verily believe it was the conceit of 
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affecting judicial impartiality—cer- 
tainly no meaner motive—that led him 
to view, as fromsome enn 
his own kindred and his own people. 
Enough, however, upon this ungracious 
subject. It is with very sincere satisfac- 
tion that we congratulate Mr. Johnston 
upon the production of a book which 
sannot fail to add to his reputation asa 
shrewd and original observer of men 
and things—which, to the superficial 
reader, will supply a fund of abundant 
entertainment—direct the political and 
social inquirer to the best and most 
authoritative subjects of information— 
and to the reflective mind suggest 
deep and solemn thoughts upon that 
strange aggregate of the phases of 
human society that is presented by 
ENGLAND AS IT Is. 


LEAVES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A MANAGER,.—NO, IIL. 


THREE OLD ACTORS OF THE DUBLIN STAGE, 


Mick Futuam, Ned Williams, and Tom 
Johnson, as they were colloquially de- 
signated, Here is a goodly triumvi- 
rate of names, “ familiar as household 
words ” in the memory of our old play- 
goers, and held in special regard by 
the fast fading generation of Crow- 
street. For a long series of years, 
they formed integral components of the 
Dublin Company ; as inseparably be- 
longing to the establishment then as 
“Dick Barry” is now, and as indis- 
pensable in the announcement of a new 
piece, asthe scenery, machinery, dresses, 
and decorations. No matter who wield- 
ed the mimic sceptre of Thespis, or what 
other changes were made, they stood 
fast, and were consigned with the stock. 
He must have been a bold manager, 
and a daring revolutionist, who would 
have proposed to dispense with them. 
But they were loyal subjects too, al- 
though fixtures, and I never heard that 
they attempted to take undue advan- 
tage of well earned popularity. Every- 
thing was then regulated slowly, and 
systematically. ‘The world moved 
quietly on its axis, as a respectable 
planet ought to do, and had not yet 
been pushed awry by steam pressure, 
as it is now, to such an extent, that the 
united science of Newton, Kepler, and 
Laplace could scarcely reinstate it. 
Service was inheritance in theatres, as 
in other communities. In Dublin, and 


in London, manager and actor clave to 
each other, like man and wife, till death 
did them part. 

I knew these three ancient worthies 
well. ‘They were fellows of infinite 
jest, of most excellent fancy.” I have 
walked with them, talked with them, 
acted with them, managed them ; and, 
moreover, I attended all their funerals ; 
which gives me a sort of executorial 
privilege to become their chronicler, 
the more so, that I am not aware any 
one else has undertaken the office. I 
propose to discharge this in a few short 
pages, which will be read by many, not 
for their own merit, but because they 
appear in good company; and may 
meet the eye of a few surviving ad- 
mirers of “ departed worth,” and who, 
like true laudatores temporis acti, may 
fondly exclaim—‘‘ we ne’er shall look 
upon their like again.” I confess, I 
scarcely think we shall, although poste- 
rity may be more fortunate. At all 
events, such men deserve to be remem- 
bered “in their land’s language,” and 
many of inferior pretensions have oc- 
cupied respectable looking volumes. 

Fullam, Williams, and Johnson 
were artists in the true sense of the 
word, who had learned their craft, and 
knew what they were about. They 
studied the author (which was the usual 
practice in those days), delivered his 
ideas instead of their own, and said no 
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more than was set down for them. 
Sterling graduates of the good old 
school, who could look a joke full in 
the face without flinching, and fearlessly 
elicit ‘‘ points,” as they are technically 
called, with the force of a four-and- 
twenty pounder. Then followed real 
shouts of laughter and applause, such 
as exist at present in faint tradition 


only, and in the veracious columns of 


the play-bills. Each of the three had 
saved money, bought debentures on 
the theatre, Grand Canal stock, and 
shares in the St. Patrick’s Insurance 
Company. The consequence of which 
was, they all, like honest Dogberry, 
had met with their losses, and were uni- 
versally reputed to have realised larger 
sums than they had ever received. A 
principle of exaggeration more common 
than laudable. 

There were audiences also in that re- 
mote era, who positively came to see 
the play, and enjoy themselves. They 
warmed with the actors, and the act- 
ors liberally returned the compliment. 
Each encouraged the other, a recipro- 
city of feeling which produced the 
happiest and the merriest results. 
Alas! nearly all this is changed at pre- 
sent. The public are grown compara- 
tively cold and listless, with a gentle 
inclining to “inexplicable dumb shows 
and noise.” I suppose this is the rea- 
son why the comic men so frequently 
keep all the fun to themselves, thinking 
the article too rare and costly to admit 
of participation. A selfish practice, un- 
suited to a liberal profession. The tra- 
gedians indeed atone for this, and oc- 
casionally succeed in raising a laugh, 
which relieves the general monotony, 
although not strictly in keeping with the 
“< gorgeous pall” of Melpomene. I have 
seen this done in my time, and by men 
of mark too, but for fear of offence, as 
Sir Giles says, ‘‘ I name no parties.” 

That the stage has declined in modern 
days, and that the true taste for the legi- 
timate drama has evaporated, particu- 
larly among the higher classes, appears 
to be an admitted fact, for which at least 
one hundred substantial and contradic- 
tory causes are duly ass gned. The de- 
generacy of actors; the incompetence of 
managers ; the countless number of mi- 
nor theatres; the bad taste of the public 
themselves; the spread of education, 
that mighty leveller which opens all 


mean ? 
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eyes and brings all seeming marvels 
down to their true standard; the de- 
crease of cash; the increase of outward 
piety ; the railros ads, which carry every- 
body to see every thing somewhere else ; ; 
the * fastness” of the | age, which fevers 
the blood of humanity, and i incapaci- 
tates anybody from listening patiently 
to anything for half an hour; the vast 
multiplies ation of cheap recreations, me- 
chanics’ institutes, salons musicales, casi- 
nos, judge and jury societies, monster 
concerts, drum polkas, and music for the 
million ; lectures on every conceivable 
science and invention, mesmerism, 
phrenology, geology, toxicology, onto. 
logy, nosology, and electro-biology ;* 
these, and many more too tedious to 
enumerate at this present writing, 
figure away among the leading and 
most popular objections. Now, I have 
a theory of my own on this very vital 
question, and am inclined to think the 
late dinner hour may stand in the front 
place and set aside all the others. 
When puzzled by an obscure passage 
I have sometimes passed over the ela- 
borate commentaries, which generally 
make the matter darker, and found the 
simplest solution to be the true one. 
Perhaps I am right in the case under 
discussion. An ancestor of the pre- 
sent Sir Andrew Agnew, a very distin- 
guished officer in the wars of the first 
Georges, was once appointed to defend 
an important post, which, to the sur- 
prise of all who knew him and his ap- 
proved gallantry, he abandoned on the 
approach of the enemy. <A court of 
inquiry was ordered to assemble, the 
case duly investigated, and Sir Andrew 
desired to state what he had to say in 
his defence. He produced a huge ‘roll 
of’ paper, w hich he deliberately unfolded, 
and said, ‘I had exactly one hundred 
reasons for giving up that post ; I have 
written them all down, and shall detail 
them in order. First, I had no arms, 
ammunition, or provisions; second~-—” 
The President here interposed, ‘‘ Stop, 
Sir Andrew,” said he—then looked at 
the Court, the Court smiled, and nod- 
ded to the President, who continued— 
** The first reason will do, Sir Andrew, 
we needn't trouble you forthe remaining 
ninety-nine.” But, as Dr. Dildin says, 
in one of his bibliogr aphic al works 
“all this is unpardonably digressiv e,” 
so let us return to our subject. 





* The latest of the acalends now or very lately being illustrated in Dublin. What does it 
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Fullam was in years and stage expe- 
rience considerably older than either 
Williams or Johnson. His line was 
exclusively the old men, such as King 
and Parsons had achieved their fume 
in, and in which William Farren for 
many years has stood without a rival. 
His style, when in the full vigour of his 
days, was racy, unctuous, and overflow- 
ing; much too highly coloured for the 
fustidious delicacy of modern taste, 
which, while it justly repudiates coarse- 
ness or vulgarity, has banished, at the 
same time, a good commodity of wit 
and humour. Sir Francis Gripe, Sir 
Anthony Absolute, Don Manuel, Colo- 
nel Oldboy, or Justice Woodcock, 
jlayed after the fashion of Parsons or 
Fullam, would not be tolerated by the 
refined critics of 1851. All this is well, 
and as it should be, but what we have 
thus gained at one end we have lost at 
the other, as Dr. Johnson said of the 
decrease of learning and {flagellation 
at public schools. 

When I first came to Dublin, under 
the management of Mr. William Ab- 
bott, in 1824, Fullam had declined 
—- into the vale of years. He must 

have been nearly, if not quite, eighty. 
Those who had known him longest 
thought he was considerably more ; 
and surprising it was to see so old a 
man in full possession of his mental fa- 
culties, and able to follow still a labo- 
rious vocation, materially dependent on 
power of memory. I recollect no in- 


stance, in the history of the stage, of 


any actor continuing regularly in har- 


ness to such an advanced period of 


life. Betterton played Melantius, in the 
Maid’s Tragedy (a very arduous cha- 
racter), in his seventy-second year, and 
thereby aggravated an attack of gout 
which killed him in three days atter. 
Macklin performed Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant, in his own play of the Man 
of the World, when more than eighty ; 
and attempted Shylock ten years later, 
but his recollection failed in the third 
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act, and he was obliged to leave the 
stage. He lived to complete his hun- 
dredth year. 

[remember an aged actor, by name 
Edward Cape Everard, who used to 
call himself a natural son of Garrick. 
He represented Shylock, in Edinburgh, 
when he must have been almost e iwhty ; 
the performance was really vigorous 
and highly respectable. 

There are many instances of extra- 
ordinary longevity among actors and 
painters, from which we may fairly con- 
clude both these avocations are whole- 
some and conducive to health, unless 
unduly interfered with by casualty or 
intemperance. 

Nobody could tell Fullam’s age ex- 
actly. Probably he did not know it 
himself, and at all times was impatient 
and incommunicative when questioned 
on the point. He even disliked to be 
asked how he felt himself, and gave 
short answers to all such inquiries. His 
feeling appeared to resemble that of 
Fontenelle, who, when congratulated 
by his friends on his ninetieth birth- 
day, stopped them hastily, and ex- 
claimed—*‘ Hush! Des athhas forgotten 
me; don’t remind him that I am here 
still.” 

When I saw Fullam act, his physical 
powers were nearly exhausted. Infirm 
in step, and indistinct in utterance, I 
could still trace the remains of an ex- 
cellent actor, well versed in all the me- 
chanism of his art. He was on very 
familiar terms with the galleries, who, 
knowing the tetchiness of his temper, 
were perpetually trying to excite him 
by shouting—* Speak up !” a favourite 
practice of theirs from time immemo- 
rial, and a natural one enough when 
people are unable to hear.* ‘ Arrah, 
then, Mick Fullam, the divil a word 
we can hear! speak up, ould boy!” 

The first time he would reply sharply, 
but without halting in the scene, “ I 
van’t!” Ifthe call was repeated a 
second time, ‘“‘I won’t!” angrily. If 


* This call was once urgently addressed to John Kemble during his performance 


of the philosophic Prince of Denmark, 


Finding it impossible to comply, as from 


an asthmatic tendency he was always obliged to husband his lungs, he came for- 


ward at once and said— 


‘* Gentlemen of the gallery, I can’t speak up, but if you 
won't speak at all, you'll bear perfectly every word I say.” 


On another occasion, 


Mrs. Siddons was interrupted in the sleeping scene of Lady Macbeth, by a vocife- 


rous demand for “ Garry Owen.” She w 
but anxious to gratify the “ gods,” 
** What is Garry Owen ? 


was utterly unconscious 
if possible, 
Is it anything I can do for you ?” 


of what it meant, 
and asked solemnly, 
The humours of the 


she paused, 


Dublin galleries, in the olden time, deserve a special notice, which I trust I shall 


find leisure to devote to them. 
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a third time, “ Be quiet, tools!” in a 
burst of indignant re proof. Then en- 
sued a roar of laughter, in which the 
whole house joined, and, by-and-bye, 
a da capo ot the same composition. 
On my first ap pearance in Dublin I 
enacted Joseph Surface with Fullam’s 
Sir Peter Teazle, and being a stranger, 
felt considerably embarrassed by this 
running accompaniment, which at- 
tended us through the principal scenes, 
and by no means improved or eluci- 
dated the sparkling dialogue of Sheri- 
dan. 

On the 13th January, 1826, Fullam 
appeared in the character of Don Cris- 
toval de Tormes, in the then popular 
operetta of Brother and Sister. The 
days were not yet over when Bishop 
composed pretty ballads, which Miss 
Stephens war bled with e xquisite effect, 
and unsophisticated audiences, innoce mt 
of Italian refinement, delighted in “* Nid 
Noddin’,” “I’ve been Roaming,” and 
** Let us haste to Kelvin Grove.” On 
this evening Fullam sang his song as 
usual, in the first act, made his exit on 
the right-hand side, and fell imme- 
diately i in the entrance, scarcely out of 
sight of the audience. Some one called 
out that Mr. Fullam was taken ill, and 
had fallen into a fit. Iran round in- 
stantly, lifted him up, and, assisted by 
the carpenters, carried him into the 
green-room. We laid him on the floor, 
and placed a cushion under his head. 
Surgical aid was instantly obtained ; 
but all attempts to revive him were 
fruitless. I think he was still breathing 
when raised, but quite dead before we 
passed across the stage. All felt shock- 
ed, but none were much surprised. He 


had long laboured under a disease of 


the heart, threatening ossification; and 
as nothing could induce him to give up 
acting, medical men acquainted with 
the case had often predicted that he 
would die suddenly on the stage, or 
exhale in some moment of exertion or 
excitement. On that ve ry evening, it 
was remarked, he had spoken volunta- 
rily of his excellent state of health, 
and replied with unusual complaisance 
to various inquiries, that he had never 
felt better. When a man touches the 
patriarchal verge of ‘‘ four-score years 
and upwards,” and the lingering shears 
of Atropos at length sever his : attenu- 
ated thread, it matters little whether 
a learned disease with a hard name, or 
mere exhausted nature, is the proxi- 
mate agent of his departure. 
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The audience, ignorant of the catas. 
trophe, became impatient; and as the 
remainder of the performance was im- 
possible, it was nee essary to say some. 
thing to satisfy them. I stated that 
Mr. Fullam was taken suddenly ill, 
and as no substitute could be obtained 
on the instant, we were compelled to 
solicit their indulgence, and drop the 
— I felt convinced that he was 
dead, but hesitated to say so, as his 
wife lived in the theatre, and might 
thus hear the painful tidings too ab- 
ruptly. Some grumbled at first, think- 
ing they were imposed on; but the 
fact spre sad with rapidity, and all dis- 
persed in a few minutes. By this time 
the ereen-room was filled with many 
who hurried round, on the report of 
what had happened—audience, actors, 
scene- shifters, servants, and supernu- 
meraries, friends and strangers, curious 
idlers, and anxious associates. It was 
a solemn lesson of the deepest interest, 
and an awful sight too, to contemplate 
the mingled group, as they stood 
round, and gazed silently on “the old 
man, who lay stretched out upon the 
floor before them; the tinsel finery of 
the stage contrasting strangely with 
the inanimate form it covered, his 
limbs already cold and stark in 
the rigidity of dissolution, and the 
ghastly vallor of death forci ing itself 
palpably through the artificial rouge 
with which his cheeks were covered. 
A sudden summons, under such un- 
usual circumstances, would, we might 
suppose, startle even vice itself in 
mid ¢ areer, and force the most cal- 
lous spirit to think seriously for a mo- 
ment ; yet such is the inconceivable 
depravity of the human heart, that in 
the confusion which attended the re- 
moval of the deceased, a miscreant in 
no way connected with the theatre 
had cre pt in, who contrived to abstract 
aring from his finger and the eye-glass 
which he wore suspended round his 
neck. 

Fullam was a distinguished member 
of the masonic order; the brethren of 
the craft, therefore, as a mark of re- 
spect, arranged for him a public fune- 
ral, attending in gorgeous costume and 
insignia, and in ve ry imposing proces- 
sion. He was carried through the most 
populous thoroughfi wes—along Col- 
lege-street, up Grafton-street, by Ste- 
phen’ s-green, down Merrion-row, and 
finally deposited in a corner of St. 
Mark’s churchyard. This “ long pa- 
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rade of woe”’* was much commented 
on; many pronounced it an error in 
taste, out of place, and offensively 
theatrical. But it was meant kindly ; 
flitted by as the empty pageant of an 
hour ; furnished a paragraph or two 
for the morning papers; and was 
speedily forgotten. At his funeral an 
incident actually occurred which has 
been often mentioned in print before, 
and sometimes ascribed to another 
pli ace and different parties. An an- 
cient sybil, one of the extinct race who 
used to haunt the avenues of the 
theatre, vending play-bills, had been 
affronted by Fullam some time before, 
at his benefit, when he refused to give 
her the usual complimentary contin- 
gent of bills, which the interesting 
sisterhood were wont to exact from 
all and sundry, as a sort of black 
mail, under the terror of unlimited 
Billingsgate i in case of refusal. This 
amiable old crone was standing by 
with the crowd, as the grave was 
being filled up, and, looking in, ex- 
claimed bitterly, “Ah! ould Mick 
Fullam! there you are—you’ve got a 
ticket for the pit this ds ay.” 

The following i inscription appears on 
the old actor’s grave-stone, written, 
we believe, by the late Mr. William 
Kertland. The age is mis-stated, as, 
from the most probable accounts, he 
was considerably beyond eighty :— 


“* © We shall rarely look upon his like again.” 
“To 

the Memory of 

Micuaeut Futian, 

Of the Dublin Theatre, 
Who died suddenly on the stage, 

13th January, 1826, 
Aged 76 years. 

Of the most inflexible integrity ; 
Alike esteemed in Private, as admired in 
Public life. 

** Alas, poor Fullam, dear departed friend, 

The Drama mourns her loss—thy hapless end. 
Where find thy genius—talent—wit—thy fire, 
The sorrowing muse may long in vain inquire, 
Without or art or effort to excel, 

Few play'd their part on life's great stage so well ; 
Thy merits claims, the public grief express’d, 
Thy private worth, by friendship’s tear confess'd ; 
Peace to thy shade—thy life, thy virtues claim 
This humble tribute to thy well-earn'd fame.” 


* Also 
MARGARET, 
His Wife, who departed this life, 
April the 16th, 1839 
Aged 70 Years.” 


Ned Williams was, the most extra- 
ordinary actor I ever saw. He did 
not strike at first, but when you be- 
came used to him he was irresistibly 
droll. Unlike every one else, his style 
was entirely his own, and not founded 
on any extraneous model. His man- 
ner, gait, action, and intonation were 
strikingly peculiar andidentical. These 
mannerisms, as they are usually called, 
which would have destroyed any other 
actor, added infinitely to the effect of 
his performances. Half his reputation 
was built on his personal oddities. When 
you saw him announced for a new 
part, you knew exactly how he would 
embody it; you had a distinct pic- 
ture presented to your ment al eye, 
and you laughed by anticipation. 
There was sameness, probably; but 
there was also strength, and richness of 
colouring, and not, as more frequently 
happens, the shadowy outline of no 
character at all. The physical pecu- 
liarities of Williams are hit off with 
graphic distinctness in the *¢ Familiar 
Epistles.” The portrait is an exag- 
gerated one, but the point and humour 
of the lines almost excuse their pun- 
gent severity :— 


“Next Williams comes, the rude and rough, 
With face most whimsically gruff, 

Aping the careless sons of ocean, 

He scorns each fine and easy motion ;f 
Tight to his sides his elbows pins, 

And dabbles with his hands like fins. 
Would he display the greatest woe, 

He slaps his heart, and points his toe ; 

Is merriment to be express’d, 

He points his toe, and slaps his breast. 
His turns are swings, his step a jump, 
His feelings fits—his touch a thump ; 
And violent in all his parts, 

He speaks by gusts, and moves by starts.” 


Williams made his first appearance 
in Dublin in the old Crow-street 
Theatre, on the 15th November, in 
the memorable year 1798, and in two 
very Opposite characters—Y oung Ra- 
pid, i in A Cure for the Heartache, and 
Dr. Lenitive, in The Prize. How he 
ever could have fancied himself fit for 
the light, youthful, and dashing young 
heroes of comedy, is one of those 
unaccountable hallucinations to which 
the race of actors appears to be pecu- 
liarly subject. Liston was originally 
a tragedian ; ; and when he play ed 


* See Bishop Horne’s Lines on Garrick’s Funeral Procession. 
+ The writer here vindicates the actor without intending to do so. The movements of 
sailors assuredly ought not to be either fine or easy. 
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Romeo in London for his benefit, in 
sober seriousness, was exceedingly cha- 
grined that the audience were resolved 
to laugh and treat the matter as a bur- 
lesque. But Williams soon discovered 
his mistake, and fell into a more con- 
genial line. When asked what he him- 
self considered his exclusive furte, he 
used to describe it as the ‘ gruff pa- 
thetic,” meaning thereby suc +h charac- 
ters as Michael, in The Adopte dl Child; 
Rawbold, in The Jron Chest; Job 
Thornberry, in John Bull ; Oberto, in 
The Blind Boy ; Dandie Dinmont, in 
Guy Mannering ; Storm, in Ella Ro- 
senberg ; Captain Copp, in Charles the 
Second ; with a numerous range of the 
same class, including the entire race 
of sentimental sailors, kind-hearted 
criminals, and outraged fathers, who 
bluster through four acts in agony and 
anger, and wind up the play by for- 
giving everybody. 

The exigencies of the siate some- 
times pressed Williams into the ranks 
of classical tragedy, for which he was 
eminently unfitted. I once saw him 
represent Renault, in Vi enice Pre serve ed, 
and anything more richly comic has 
seldom been exhibited. In the scene 
with the conspirators, in the third act, 
Renault delivers a glowing tirade on 
the approaching overthrow of the go- 
vernment, and recommends the bene- 
volent process of cutting everybody’s 
throat. At the conclusion of this, 
he should accost the desponding and 
suspected Jaflier thus—‘ You droop, 
sir!” Williams, by a strange mistake, 
addressed this remark to Pierre, stand- 
ing on the opposite side, who, angry 
and disconcerted, muttered audibly, 
*«* No, no—not me; the other.” ‘Oh! 
bless me!” cried Williams; ‘ Yes, 
you're right,” and slipping across the 
stage, with gait and shrug alike inimi- 
table, he said at last to Jaflier, who 

yas waiting impatiently for his cue, 
* Then you “droop, sir.” The effect on 
the audience was such that the mana- 
ger ry him instantly from the 
duties Renault, which character, 
after ae night, was expung ged from 
his list of the “‘ gruff pathetic.” 

Williams re stired from the stage on 
Monday, May the 3rd, 1830, his last 
performat ices being Dromio of Syra- 
cuse, in the C omedy of Errors, and Von 
Dunder, in the farce of Peter the Great. 
He often talked of returning to the 
boards, and as his faculties began to 
give way with increasing years, would 
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frequently come to the theatre, and ask 
the prompter for books to study new 
parts, or recover old ones. He was in 
easy circumstances, but spoke so se- 

riously of his intention, and of an ap- 
proac ching benefit, that his family grew 
nervous, thinking he really meant to 
make the attempt. I received more 
than one earnest message, to beg I 
would give him no encouragement. He 
had a constant habit for many years of 
paying me a visit, almost di uily, in my 
room of office at the theatre. He 
walked deliberately up stairs, looked in 
at the door, smiled, shuffled up to the 
table, paused a little, and then said, 
** You had £60 in the house last night,” 
or, as the case might be—** You'll have 
so-and-so to- night, good-bye,” and then 
he turned round and walked out again. 
So unvarying was he in this practice, 

that whenever I missed him I might be 
sure it was either illné&s or bad wea- 
ther which deprived me of my constant 
visitor. ‘The force of habit takes such 
hold of us, that when a day passed in 
which he came not, I fancied something 
was deficient in the regular routine of 
business. 

Williams lived on to eighty-one, and 
lies buried in new St. George’ s church- 
yard, on the north side of the city. On 
the stone that covers his remains, an 
inscription, as brief as may be, is the 
sole record which perpetuates his me- 
mory : 

** EDWARD WILLIAMS, Esq., 
Clonliffe, Co. Dublin, 
Died, 8th April, 1844, 
Aged 81 Years.” 


Tom Johnson was commonly called 
*¢ Yorkshire Johnson,” from his usual 
assumption of countrymen, and partly 
to distinguish him from another perfor- 
mer in the theatre rejoicing in the same 
cognomen. His real name was Jones, 
but the aristocratic patentee, Frederick 
Jones, either doubted his success or 
disliked the coincidence, and obliged 
him to change his patronymic designa- 
tion. He, too, like Williams, made 
his debut in a character totally differ- 
ent from the class in which he after- 
wards established his fame, Harry 
Dornton, in the Road to Ruin~—a 
compound of fashionable folly, reckless 
extravagance, and intense feeling, re- 
quiring in the actor a union of comic 
and tragic power with elegant exterior 
and accompiished manners ; probably 
one of the most complicated and diffi- 
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cult portraitures in the whole circle 
of the drama. Holman, sometimes 
called the handsomest man on the 
stage, was the original, and con- 
sidered by many as the best re- 
presentative. He combined all the 
necessary requisites, Elliston, Charles 

Kemble, and Wallack, each in his day, 
has topped the part. Those who re- 
member Johnson in the widely-extend- 
ed range of low comedy, will scarcely 
suppose this, in his hands, could have 
been a happy assumption, and will 
wonder little that he soon chalked out 
another and a very different path. 
Johnson’s clowns were all good; his 
Ty ke, in the Schvol of Reform, infe- 

rior only to that of Emery, which was 
the first, and unappr oachable. He was 
what is called a hard actor, but his 
points ona jokes were frequent, and 
told effectively with the audience. I 
have heard it objected, that in all his 
country boys, no matter from what 
locality, he adopted one unvarying dia- 
lect, a sort of modified Yorkshire, which 
seems to be the conventional stage 
patois for the entire fraternity, from 
Cornwall to Northumberland, Emery 
always used the same, and I recollect 
no actor of bumpkins who has deviated 


from the practice. The delineators of 


Scotch and Irish characters also follow 
this general rule, without marking the 
endless distinctions of brogue which 
belong to each particular district. 
Perhaps they are right. It is better 
to be understood than to be unintelli- 
gibly correct and faithful. Any one 


who has traversed the rural districts of 


Yorkshire, Cumberland, or Lancashire, 


who has sojourned among the boors of 


Somerset, Berks, or Hants, or has lis- 
tened to the exquisite Ex-moor scolding 
of remote Devonshire, will at once ad- 
mit, that an attempt to transfer to the 
stage these “‘ unknown tongues” would 
be as comprehensible to a civilized au- 
ditory as ancient Chaldaic or modern 
Cherokee. I never considered John- 
son’s mere countrymen as his happiest 
efforts; albeit, they were uniformly 
humorous, and the public, as if by 
a sort of prescriptive arrange ment, 
laughed immoder: utely at all he did in 
them, whether in action or elocution. 
Happy isthelow comedian, and light his 
task, when he has established this envi- 
able understanding with his audience ; 
and thrice happy is the manager who 
can secure such a pheenix. The cap- 
ture and imprisonment of a leprechaun 


would be less marvellous. An actor 
who has achieved this has only to show 
his face, when the mirth begins, which 
never ceases to flow with an increasing 
current, until his role, as the modern 
critics delight to call it, is exhausted. 
Liston, Tyrone Power, Jack Reeve, and 
David Rees were eminent illustrators 

of this unconstitutional ascendancy, 
which took judgment by storm, and 
made the veriest Cerberus of criticism 
drown his habitual growl in an involun- 
tary chuckle of enjoyment. 

In pompous, empty-headed fools, 
such as the Seneschal in John of Paris ; 
the Mock Duke in the Honeymoon, or 
Triptolemus Muddlework in Charles the 
Twelfth, Johnson was “himself alone.” 
But of all the stage assumptions I ever 
witnessed, his Dromio of Ephesus, in 
imitation of Williams as his brother of 
Syracuse, was the most perfect and the 
most irresistibly amusing. It was not 
an imitation, but a fae simile. In dress, 
in look, in manner, in walk, in gesticu. 
culation, he was the embodied ‘shadow 
of the other. Had they actually 
‘“‘twinned at a birth,” they could not 
have been more identical. Medardus 
and his brother Victorin, in Professor 
Hoffman's forgotten tale of the Devil's 
Elixir, were not to ‘be compared to 
them, as doppel gangen, or doubles. 
And yet no two men could be more 
physically unlike, except in actual sta- 
ture, where there was a similarity. 
Williams was ungainly and clownish 
in figure and deportment, while John- 
son was succinct and dapper. Williams 
had a broad, expanded face, with an 
embossed and moveable purple nose, 
while Johnson's visage was bold, sharp, 
and prononcé, with a 1 well- defined pro- 
boscis, approaching to the aquiline. 
Williams hated the imitation, and bore 
no good will to his brother actor for 
thus publicly and permanently stereo- 
typing his peculiarities. When the 
Comedy of Errors was underlined in 
the bills, Williams studiously kept out 
of the way, sent some plausible apology 
for not attending the rehearsal, and 
studied how to ‘perplex the remiaie- 
cences of Johnson, and confound him in 
his intended travestie. If Johnson sent 
to inquire, with his compliments, what 
wig he intended to wear, Williams re- 
plie d contemptuously, ‘Tell the fellow 
to find out.” He dressed in the ward- 
robe, apart from his usual locality, 
that Johnson might not see him till 
the last moment. He tried to make 
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up his face to some unusual expression, 
and quite unlike his ordinary self. 
He studied new movements and un- 
wonted intonations—but all was vain. 
When the curtain drew up there was 
Johnson, as like Williams as ever, alter 
et idem, in of every obstacle. 
For days he might be seen watching 
him stealthily, dogging his steps, re- 
peating his every motion, and then re- 
tiring into some obscure corner, apart 
from all, ina nook of one of the scene- 
rooms, to rehearse Williams to himself, 
without witnesses. 

When Johnson appeared as Dromio 
of Ephesus, with the unmistakeable 
walk and shrug of the other, the au- 
dience shouted with delight, thinking 
it was Williams, and when he spoke, a 
slight difference only in the tone of 
voice betrayed the real man. As he 
went off on the one side, Williams, as 
Dromio of Syracuse, entered on the 
other. Then ensued another roar of 
enjoyment, such as we, in these de- 
generate days, have but a faint concep- 
tion of; and thus the fun went on in- 
creasing from act to act, until it became 
**fast and furious,” and finally reached 
a climax in the last scene, when, for 
the first time, the two Dromios appear 
together on opposite sides of the stage. 
Williams twitched, and twirled, and 
fidgeted, and hopped, and gathered 
himself together after his peculiar fa- 
shion, and struggled to be like some- 
body else ; but the more he tried to 
escape, the more he became broadly 
obnoxious to the imitation of Johnson, 
who followed his every motion with 
mechanical preciseness, as if both were 
regulated by concentric wires; and 
when Williams at last, in a cloud of 
disgust which everybody saw and en- 
joyed, wheeled round and shuflled up 
the stage, on the right hand side, as 
Johnson did the same on the other, 
the whole house became literally con- 
vulsed with laughter. 


s§ ite 


Had Plautus, 
the original inventor, and Shakspeare, 
the improver of the comedy, been pre- 
sent in the flesh on any of these oc- 
casions, they would have been carried 
away he adlong with the torrent, and 
each would have admitted that the 
actors had for once even surpassed the 
rich conception of the author. The 
last time the play was acted in Dublin, 
for Williams’s benefit, a nil admirari 


critic, who had never been seen to 
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laugh heartily before, was taken out 
in fits; all the resources of art 
were instantly put in practice to re- 
store him to his constitutional gloom, 
but this could not be accomplis shed 
under an hour and three quarters by 
a stop-wate ‘+h. Among the scattered 
remains of the ‘‘ old guard,” there are 
still a few veterans left, who, with 
myself, remember the two Dromios of 
Johnson and Williams; and I advise 
them to ‘feed fat” on the recollec- 
tion, for such a reality we shall never 
again have presented to us. 

Many years ago (‘‘olim meminisse 
juvabit”) when I commenced my dra. 
matic career in the Edinburgh T heatre, 
Mrs. Henry Siddons and Mr. William 
Murray used to de light the lieges of 
that northern capite al with their unique 
impe rsonations of Viola and Sebastian, 
in Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night. Next 
to what I have just recorded, this was 
the most complete personal identifica- 
tion the stage ever presente od; less hu- 
morous but far more intere sting. Being 
brother and sister in reality, as well as 
in the assumed characters of the play, 
the double coincidence was the more 
strongly felt and entered into by the 
spectators, The resemblance in all 
points fully responded to the descrip- 
tion of the Duke Orsino :— 


“ One face, one voice, one habit, and two persons, 
A natural perspective, that is and is not.” 


On the 26th April, 1834, Johnson 
received a casual hurt from a kick on 
the leg, while acting Isaac Mendoza, 
in the Duenna. He treated it lightly 
at first, and continued to act on as 
usual until the end of the following 
May, when the injury assumed a serious 
aspect, and forced him to desist. A 
lamentable accident, but which no one 
thought at the time would drive him 
from his profession and shorten his 
days. He was then only in his fifty- 
sixth year; strong, r¢ »bust, and unim- 
paired in constitution ; of temperate 
and most regular habits; an early 
riser, he might be seen every morning 
taking a brisk constitutional w alk, at- 
tended by a favourite dog, strongly 
rese »mbling x himself in manner and ap- 
pearance. I have known many cases 
in which dogs have not only adopted 
the minutest habits and gestures of 
their masters, but have, by progressive 
degrees, which may be traced by the cu- 
rious in cynology,* become physic ally 


* Tam not sure that this is yet a legitimate English word, but it may become one, and ‘“ Cur 


ego acquirere pauca si possum, invideor ?” &c, 
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like them. The ways of this sagacious 
species are truly unaccountable, and, as 
Sir Walter Scott says, ‘‘ I can believe 
anything of adog.” After thisaccident, 
Johnson was never able to resume his 
regular position, although he perform- 
ed occasionally, more than once for an 
entire season, until the latter end of 
1840. At that time he had not ap- 
peared for more than a year and a half, 
when Mr. Charles Kean, then perform- 
ing in Dublin, volunteered to act for 
his benefit, which ac scordingly took 
plac e the 10th December, 1840. ‘The 
pieces se ‘lected were Othello and the 
farce of X. Y. Z., in which Johnson 
resumed his accustomed character of 
Ralph Hempseed. His friends and the 
public rallied round their old favour- 

ite, and the house was crowded in every 
vart. It was fated to be his last effort, 

although not so anticipated either by 

the manager or himself; both expecte “d 
that by strength of constitution he 
would still recover, and thus he never 
formally took leave of the stage, or an- 
nounced a final retirement. He lin- 
gered until February, 1843, sometimes 
fancying he was better, but gradually 
breaking up, until he finally died, un- 
der intense suffering, of a species of 


ANECDOTES 


PAGANINI was in all respects a very 
singular being, and an interesting sub- 
ject to study. His talents were by 
no means confined to his wonderful 
powers as a musician. On other sub- 
jects he was well informed, acute, and 
conversible, of bland and gentle man- 
ners, and in society, perfectly well 
bred. All this contrasted strangely 
with the dark, mysterious stories which 
were bruited abroad, touching some 
passages in his early life. But out- 
ward semblance and external de »port- 

ment are treacherous as quicksands, 
when taken as guides by which to 
sound the real depths of human cha- 
acter. Lord Byron remarks, that his 
pocket was once picked by the civilest 
gentleman he ever conversed with, and 


that by far the mildest individual of 


his acquaintance was the remorseless 
Ali Pacha of Yanina. The expres- 
sive lineaments of Paganini told a 
powerful tale of passions which had 
been fearfully excited, which might 
be roused again from temporary slum- 
ber, or were exhausted by indulgence 
and pre-xature decay, leaving deep 


lock-} jaw, produced by an imprudent 
change in his usual mode of treating 
himself. His widow, the faithful com- 
panion of many years, still survives 
him, in comfortable and respected old 
age. Peace to his ashes! He leftme 
in his will a legacy of £20 as a slight 
token of regard; an example much 
to be lauded, and which I strongly re- 
commend to the imitation of all retiring 
actors in favor of meritorious managers. 
Johnson is buried in the cemetery at 
Mount Jerome. A granite obelisk 
over his grave bears inscribed on it 
the inscription we subjoin :— 


“To the Memory 
of 
Tuomas Jounson, Esa. 
Who departed this life 
On the 12th day of February, 1843, 
In the 65th year of his age, 
This Monument 
Has been erected by a few private friends 
To commemorate their appreciation of the 
Merits of him whose social qualities 
As a Man, 
And professional eminence 
As a Comedian, 
Had long secured more than a posthumous 
Tribute to prepossessing manners 
And sterling merit.” 


OF PAGANINI, 


furrows to mark their intensity. Like 
the generality of his countrymen, he 
looked much older than he was. With 
them, the elastic vigour of youth and 
manhood rapidly subside into an in- 
terminable and joyless old age, num- 
bering as many years, but with far 
less both of physical and mental fa- 
culty, to render them endurable, than 
the more equally poised gradations of 
our northern clime. It is by no means 
unusual to encounter a well developed 
Italian, whiskered to the eye-brows, 
and *‘* bearded like the pard,” who 
tells you, to your utter astonishment, 
that he is scarcely seventeen, when 
you have set him down from his ap- 
pearance as, at least, five-and-thirty. 
The following extract from Colonel 
Montgomery Maxwell’s book of Mili- 
tary Reminiscences, entitled «* My Ad- 
ventures,” dated Genoa, February 
22nd, 1815, supplies the earliest re- 
cord which has been given to the 
public respecting Paganini, and affords 
authentic evidence that some of the 
mysterious tales which heralded his 
coming were not without foundation. 
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Hecould scarcely have been at this time 
thirty years old.“ Talking of music, 
I have become acquainted with the 
most outré, most extravagant, and 
strangest character I ever beheld, or 
heard, in the musical line. He bas 
just been emancipated from durance 
vile, where he has been for a long time 
incarcerated on suspicion of murder. 
His long figure, long neck, long face, 
and long forehead; his hollow and 
deadly pale cheek, large black eye, 
hooked nose, and jet black hair, which 
is long, and more than half hiding 
his expressive, Jewish face; all these 
rendered him the most extraordinary 
person I ever beheld. There is some- 
thing scriptural in the tout ensemble of 
the strange physiognomy of this uncouth 
and unearthly figure. Not that, as 
in times of old, he plays, as Holy Writ 
tells us, on a ten-stringed instrument ; 
on the contrary, he brings the most 
powerful, the most wonderful, and the 
most heart-rending tones from one 
string. His name is Paganini; he 
is very improvident and very poor. 
The D—s, and the Impressario of the 
theatre got up a concert for him the 
other night, which was well attended, 
and on which occasion he electrified 
the audience. He is a native of Genoa, 
and if I were a judge of violin play- 
ing, I would pronounce him the most 
surprising performer in the world !” 
That Paganini was either innocent 
of the charge for which he suffered the 
incarceration Colonel Maxwell men- 
tions, or that it could not be proved 
against him, may be reasonably in- 
ferred from the fact that he escaped 
the gallies or the executioner. In 
Italy, there was then, par excellence 
(whatever there may be now), a law 
for the rich, and another for the poor. 
As he was without money, and unable 
to buy immunity, it is charitable to 
suppose he was entitled to it from in- 
nocence. <A nobleman, with a few 
zecchini, was in little danger of the law, 
which confined its practice entirely to 
the lower orders. I knew a Sicilian 
prince, who most wantonly blew a 
vassal’s brains out, merely because he 
put him ina passion. The case was 
not even inquired into. 
a dollar to the widow of the defunct 
(which, by the way, he borrowed from 
me, and never repaid), and there the 
matter ended. Lord Nelson once sug- 
gested to Ferdinand IV.of Naples, totry 
and check the daily increase of assassi- 
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nation, by a few salutary executions, 
‘© No, no,” replied old Nasone, who 
was far from being as great a fool as 
he looked, ‘that is impossible. If I 
once began that system, my kingdom 
would soon be depopulated. One half 
my subjects would be continually em. 
ployed in hanging the remainder.” 
Among other peculiarities, Paganini 
was an incarnation of avarice and 
parsimony, with a most contradic- 
tory passion for gambling. He would 
haggle with you for sixpence, and 
stake a rouleau on a single turn 
at rouge et noir. He screwed you 
down in a bargain as tightly as if you 
were compressed in a vice; yet he 
had intervals.of liberality, and some- 
times did a generous action. In this 
he bore some resemblance to the cele- 
brated John Elwes, of miserly notoriety, 
who deprived himself of the common 
necessaries of life, and lived on a potato 
skin, but sometimes gave a cheque for 
£100 to a public charity, and contri- 
buted becglly to private subscriptions. 
T never heard that Paganini ‘actually 
did this, but once or twice he played 
for nothing, and sent a donation to the 
Menidicity, when he was in Dublin. 
When he made his engagement with 
me, we mutually agreed to write no 
orders, expecting the house to be quite 
full every night, and both being aware 
that the “sons of freedom,” while they 
add nothing to the exchequer, seldom 
assist the eflect of the performance. 
They are not given to applaud vehe- 
mently ; or, as Richelieu observes, ‘‘in 
the right places.” What we can get 
for nothing we are inclined to think 
much less of than that which we must 
purchase. He who invests a shilling 
will not do it rashly, or without feeling 
convinced that. value received will ac- 
crue from the risk. The man who pays 
is the real enthusiast ; he comes witha 
pre-determination to be amused, and 
his spirit is exalted accordingly. - Pa- 
ganini’s valet surprised me one morn- 
ing, by walking into my room, and, 
with many ‘ eccellenzas” and gesticu- 
lations of respect, asking me to give 
him an order. I said, “‘Why do 
you come to me? Apply to your 
master—won’t he give you one?” 
“Oh, yes; but I don’t like to ask 
him.” ‘Why not?” ‘* Because he’ll 
stop the amount out of my wages!” 
My heart relented; I gave him the 
order, and paid Paganini the dividend. 
I told him what it was, thinking, as a 
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matter of course, he would return it. 
He seemed uncertain for a moment, 
paused, smiled sardonically, looked at 
the three and sixpence, and with 
a spasmodic twitch, deposited it in 
his own waistcoat pocket instead of 
mine. Voltaire says, “no man is 
a hero to his valet de chambre,” 
meaning, thereby, as I suppose, that 
being behind the scenes of every- 
day life, he finds out that Marshal 
Saxe, or Frederick the Great, is as 
subject to the common infirmities of 
our nature, as John Nokes or Peter 
Styles. _Whether Paganini’s squire of 
the body looked on his master as a hero 
in the vulgar acceptation of the word, 
I cannot say, but in spite of his stingi- 
ness, which he writhed under, he re- 
garded him with mingled reverence and 
terror. ‘* A strange person, your mas- 
ter,” observed I. ‘* Signor, replied the 
faithful Sancho Panza, ‘‘e veramente 
grand uomo, ma da non potersi compren- 
dere.” ‘ He is truly a great man, but 
uite incomprehensible.” It was edi- 
fying to observe the awful importi ance 
with which Antonio bore the instru- 
ment nightly entrusted to his charge to 
carry to and from the theatre. He 
considered it an animated something, 
whether demon or angel he was unable 
to determine, but this he firmly be- 
lieved, that it could speak in actual 
dialogue when his master pleased, or 
become a dumb familiar by the same 
controlling volition. This especial vio- 
lin was Pag: unini’s inseparable compa- 
nion. It le ay on his table before him as 
he sat meditating i in his solitary cham- 
ber; it was pl wced by his side at dinner, 
and on a chair within his reach when in 
bed. If he woke, as he constantly did, 
in the dead of night, and the sudden 
estro of inspiration seized him, he 
grasped his instrument, started up, 
and on the instant perpetuated the con- 
ception which otherwise he would have 
lost forever. This marvellous Cremona, 
valued at four hundred guineas, Paga- 
nini, on his death-bed, gave to De 
Kontski, his nephew and only pupil, 
himself an eminent performer, and in 
his possession it now remains. 
When Paganini was in Dublin at the 


musical festival of 1830, the Marquis of 


Anglesea, then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, came every night to the concerts 
at the theatre, and was greatly pleased 
with his performance. On the first even- 
ing, between the acts, his Excellency 
desired that he might be brought round 
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to his box to be introduced, and paid 
him many compliments. Lord Angle- 
sea was at that time residing in per- 
fect privacy with his family at Sir Har- 
court Lees’ country house, near Black- 
rock, and expressed a wish to get an 
evening from the great violinist, tograti- 
fy his domestic circle. The negotiation 
was rather a difficult one, as Paganini 
was, of all others, the man who did 
nothing in the way of business without 
an explicit understanding, and a clear- 
ly defined con-si-de-ra-ti-on. He was 
alive to the advantage of honour, but 
he loved money with a paramount af- 
fection. I knew that he had received 
enormous terms, such as £150 and 
£200 for fiddling at private parties in 
London, and I trembled for the vice- 
regal purse; but I undertook to manage 
the affair, and went to work accordingly. 
The Aid-de-camp in Waiting called with 
me on Paganini, was introduced in due 
form, and handed him a card of invita- 
tion to dinner, which, of course, he re- 
ceived and accepted with ceremonious 
politeness. Soon after the officer had 
departed, he said suddenly, ‘ This is a 

reat honour, but am I expected to 
bring my instrument?” ‘* Oh, yes,” I 
replied, ‘‘as a matter of course—the 
Lord Lieutenant’s family wish to hear 
you in private.” * Caro amico,” re- 
joined he, with petrifying composure, 
** Paganini con violino e Paganini senza 
violino,—ecco due animali distinti.” 
‘¢Paganini with his fiddle and Paganini 
without it are two very different per- 
sons.” Iknew perfectly what he meant, 
and said, ‘The Lord Lieutenant is a 
nobleman of exalted rank and charac- 
ter, liberal in the extreme, but he is 
not Creesus; nor do I think you could 
with any consistency receive such an 
honour as dining at his table, and after- 
wards send in a bill for playing two or 
three tunes in the evening.” He was 
sti uggered, and asked, * What do you 
alvise?” Isaid, Don’ t you think a 
present in the shape of a ring, or a 
snuff-box, or something of that sort, 
with a short inscription, would be a 
more agreeable mode of settlement ?” 
He seemed tickled by this suggestion, 
and closed with itat once. I despatch- 
ed the intelligence through the proper 
channel, that the violin and the gran 
maestro would both be in attendance. 
He went in his very choicest mood, 
made himself extremely agreeable, 
played away, unsolicited, throughout 
the evening, to the delight of the whole 

28 
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arty; aud on the following morning, 
a gold snuff-box was duly presented 
to him, with a few complimentary 
words engraved on the lid. 

A year or two after this, when Pa- 
ganini was again in England, I thought 
another engagement might be produc. 
tive, as his ‘extraordinary attraction 
appeared still to increase. I wrote to 
him on the subject, and soon received 
a very courteous communication, to 
the effect, that although he had not 
contemplated including Ireland in his 
tour, yet he had been so impressed by 
the urbanity of the Dublin public, and 
had moreover conceived such a personal 
esteem for my individual character, 
that he might be induced to alter his 
plans, at some inconvenience, provided 
always I could make him a more en- 
ticing proposal than the former one. 
I was here completely puzzled, as on 
that occasion I gave him a clear two- 


thirds of each receipt, with a bonus of 


£25 per night in addition, for two use- 
less coadjutors. I replied, that having 
duly deliberated on his suggestion, and 
considered the terms of our last com- 


pact, I saw no possible means of 


placing the new one in a more alluring 
shape, except by offering him the entire 


— of the engagement. After I 
ad despatched my letter, I repented 


[March, 


bitterly, and was terrified lest he 
should think me serious, and hold me 
to the bargain; but he deigned no 
answer, and this time I escaped for 
the fright I had given myself. When 
in L ondon, I called to see him, and met 
with a cordial reception; but he soon 
alluded to the late correspondence, and 
half seriously said, ‘‘ That was a cu- 
rious letter you wrote to me, and the 
joke with which you concluded it by 
no means a good one.” * Oh,” said 
I, laughing, ‘it would have been much 
worse if you had taken me at my 
word.” He then laughed too, and we 

arted excellent friends. I never saw 
te again. He returned to the Con- 
tinent, and died, having purchased the 
title of Baron, with a patent of nobi- 
lity, from some foreign potentate, 
which, with his accumulated earnings, 
somewhat dilapidated by gambling, he 
bequeathed to his only son, Paganini 
was the founder of his school, and the 
original inventor of those extraordi- 
nary tours de force with which all his 
successors and imitators are accustomed 
to astonish the uninitiated. But he 
still stands at the head of the list, al- 
though eminent names are included in 
it, and is not likely to be pushed from 
his pedestal, 


OF CERTAIN THEATRICAL RIOTS, THEIR CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. 


Ir has been often said, and truly, that a 
theatre represents an epitome of a 


kingdom, a microcosm or miniature of 


the great world, a condensed edition 
of human nature, combining within 
its narrow limits all the complicated 
elements, all the mingled passions, pro- 
pensities, antipathies, conflicting inte- 
rests and jarring difficulties, which are 
exhibited, on a more expanded scale, 
in the moral and political legislation 
of a mighty empire. Man may be 
subdivided into distinct sections, and 
each may retain one or more identical 
characteristics ; but a theatrical com- 
munity, alone, shows him in extenso, 
and calls into operation at once, and 
in bold relief, all the variations of 
which his subtle spirit is suscepti- 
ble. As Shakspeare said, undeni- 
ably, “all the world’s a stage,” so 
may his apothegin be par aphrased with 
equal fidelity, that the stage reflecis a 
picture of all the world. The philo. 
sopher can open no volume in which 
he will find more ample information. 


A manager of a theatre is a tolerably 
potent monarch, on a small scale, as 
fur as mere power is concerned ; that 
is, the power to order, direct, and 
control the internal economy of his 
little dominion, as swayed by his 
judgment or caprice. He may do 
good or evil, and make those under 
him happy or miserable to a con- 
siderable extent, according to his de- 
velopment, which may have made him 
benevolent or mischievous, long-suffer- 
ing or impatient of contradiction. He 
is not compelled to have ministry or 
cabinet council, unless he pleases, ‘and 
can dismiss and rule without them if they 
become troublesome. He can make a 
law if he wants one on an emergency, 
without waiting for the forms of a 
debate, or the cavils of opposition. 
Ife has only to say, ‘let this be,” affix 
his sign manual, send forth the edict, 
and the Sultan’s Firman is not more 
implicitly acknowledged by his well- 
disciplined subjects. Mutiny is al- 
most unknown, as Article 13, in the 
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Codex Dramaticus, provides that dis- 
obedience of lawful orders is instant 
discharge, without benefit of remon- 
strance. 

But, then, his exalted position has 
its ‘‘drawbacks,” as the servant said 
of his place, which he would not 
change with the king, if his master 
only got drunk six nights in the 
week and gave him one chance. The 
manager is often compelled to pause 
in an important enterprize for want of 
supplies. He has no power to levy 
constitutional taxes by act of parlia- 
ment, and his doubtful revenues are 
drawn from voluntary contributions 
alone. Ifthe public and he happen to 
fall out, and get on bad terms, his 
royal prerogative becomes an empty 
shadow, represented only by harassing 
and uprofitable responsibility. Theo- 
dore of Corsica is a substantial mo- 
narch in comparison. 

Talleyrand, the witty and unscru- 


ulous, defined the government of 


Russia as an absolute despotism, occa- 
sionally limited by assassinatian, He 
might have described a theatre, also, 
as an absolute monarchy, very fre- 
quently limited by an empty exche- 
quer. 

There must be some overwhelming 
impulse which makes so many persons 


rush madly into the endless turmoil of 


managing a theatre. ‘To live in a 
perpetual fever of excitement, to wear 
out existence in disappointed hopes, 
to see the best calculated arrange- 
ments shattered by a casualty, and to 
be daily building up the fortunes of 
others while you are hourly wasting 
your own. In the powerful language 
of Spenser, which he applies to another 
class of ambitionists, but which comes 
home to ourselves with terrible inten- 
sity :— 
“ To lose good days that might be better spent, 

To waste long nights in pensive discontent, 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow, 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 


To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.” 


In my own case, I may declare, 
with truth, ‘¢ greatness was thrust 
upon me.” I would rather have con- 
tinued to serve, but it was fated that 


* Roman Punch may, perhaps, be excepted. 


I should command ; and heavily has 
this leading staff impeded my steps. 
I have felt ever since I grasped it, as 
if a mill-stone had been slung round 
my neck, clinging to me as perti- 
naciously as the Old man of the Sea did 
to Sinbad the Sailor, until he nearly 
choked him. I cared little at the 
time, for I was young, active, buoyant, 
full of health and strength. I would 
have risked a fall with Anteus without 
dreaming of defeat. I had nothing to 
lose and “everything to win. But when 
I see others, and some among them 
whom I esteem and love, who have 
toiled from youth to mature manhood 
in successful industry, realizing both 
fame and fortune at every step, and 
then risking both in the uncertainty 
of thea atrical speculations, I wonder, 
grieve and tremble. Experience, 
1 know, is a croaking raven, and the 
joyous lark turns from him with im. 
patience and incredulity. 

In my inaugural address, on as- 
suming what is sometimes called, 
imposing metaphor, “ the helm of 
management,” I talked something in a 
high-flown and rather ridiculous strain 
(although it was considerably ap- 
plauded at the moment) about ‘the 
bow of Ulysses,” and the difficulty of 
bending it, and that time only could 
determine whether this almost super- 
human feat was destined to be accom- 
plished by me. I regret to say, time 
has decided the question in the nega- 
tive. Iam myself considerably warped 
in the long and fruitless attempt, but 
the bow remains stiff and unyielding 
as the monument in Sackville-street, 
while the strings have all withered 
away, one by one, until I know not 
how to replace them. 

On long consideration, it must be 
one of three things which entraps so 
many into the devouring Maelstroom 
of management—* vaulting ambition, 
which o’erleaps itself’; ” or honest en- 
thusiasm for genuine art; or love of 
power, which enthrals the human 
species, as rats are fascinated by prus- 
sic acid and oil of rhodium. The arch. 
enemy of man angles with many baits, 
but he catches more unwary victims 
with power than with any other lure 
in his magazine of temptations.* 


The unsophisticated reader will 


wonder and smile at this exception, but I have seen fearful instances of the impos- 
sibility of resisting Roman Punch. I doubt if even Zeno, the founder of the Stoies, 


would have been proof against it. 
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It was, as I think, Thomas Aquinas, 
denominated the angelic Doctor, who 
wrote an enormous folio, ‘** De omni- 
bus rebus,” and then added a bulky 
supplement, “ De quibusdam aliis”"— 
A history of the stage would be almost 
a parallel to this—an account of ev ery- 
thing in the world, and a few things 
more. 

I have very frequently thought of 
undertaking a history, not of the stage 
in general, but of the Dublin sts age in 

artic aler, from its earliest infi incy to 
its present decrepitude, passing over 
briefly the periods already rendered 
familiar to us in the records of Hitch- 
cock, Victor, and others, and taking 
up the thread of detailed narrative 
where they left off. The subject is full 

of variety, philosophy, and profitable 
study, and would draw the attention 
of all who take an interest in it, —which 
means everybody. Even the few who 
eschew the theatre publicly, and ex- 
claim against its abominations, have 
no objection to read about our doings, 
or to embellish their conversation 
and writings with theatrical phrase- 
ology. 

When I looked on the mass of col- 
lected materials I had gathered together 
in a few years, I recoiled, like Fear in 
the poem, “e’enat the sound myself 
had made.” I saw that to include them 
all in a connected narrative would em- 
ploy the labour ofa life, and extend 
to more volumes than Zadig’s friend 
had dedicated to the properties of the 
griffin. I felt convinced that nobody 
would read them, and, what was far 
worse, that nobody would buy them. 
No publisher, out of a strait w aistcoat, 
could be found insane enough to offer 
for such a pyramid. To be read now- 
a-days, you must be short and pithy, 
rapid as an express train, and brilliant 
as the eyes of more than one beauty I 
could name. Folios, quartos, and even 
corpulent octavos, are dead, buried, 
and forgotten, with tombs to their 
memories crumbling into dilapidation, 
and effaced inscriptions, which profes- 
sional antiquaries can scarcely decy- 
pher. The popular tide runs so irre- 
sistibly in favour of cheap publications; 
shilling novels, in one thin duodecimo, 
whiche erst were printed i in three thickish 
octavos, at a guinea and a-half; and to 
interpret which, when you have bought 
them, you must purchase a pair of spec- 
tacles ‘also; ine companions, and 
railway comforters; hand-books for 
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every place and everything ; household 
words and household cooke ry ; familiar 
helps to abstruse sciences; Hebrew 
macle easy in six lessons, Gre ek i in four, 
and Latin in two + French, German, 
and Italian, by steam, in half an hour; 
&e., &e., &e. ;—Why the bigot who at- 
tempts to run counter to this, and to 
venture desperately on a leviathan 
rather than a minnow, will starve him- 
selfand undo his bibliopolist ; and,more- 
over, he will have to swallow the mor- 
tification I have been compelled to 
submit to more than once, of seeing his 
hebdomadal butter, cheese, and bacon, 
come home to him encased in sheets 


of what he (being in a minority of 


one) has fondly persuaded himse lf are 
among the cleverest articles he ever 
indited. 

Bowing, then, without resistance, to 
the prevailing taste, I abandon the idea 
of inflicting on the public a voluminous 
history of the Dublin stage, and shall 
confine myself to desultory reminis- 
cences as they occur, without order or 
connexion, selecting for the present 
some account of a few remarkable riots, 
or ** rows,” to use amore familiar term, 
which have illustrated the annals of our 
national theatre. 

There have been three very signal 
insurrections at different epochs and 
intervals, in three several theatres in 
Dublin, to say nothing of minor out- 
breaks on a more limited scale, which 
have confined their objects to the en- 
gagement of a p: articular performer, or 
the repeal of a temporary grievance, 
These three are the great “ ae ihomet 
Row,” under Sheridan, at Smock-alley, 
in 1754; the « Dog Row,” under Jones, 
at Crow-street, in 1814; and the “ Bot- 
tle Row,’ ” under Harris, at Hawkins’- 
street, in 1822. ‘The first ended in the 
utter destruction of the theatre; the 
damage done by the second was more 
limited, but still of a very serious cha- 
racter, and both materially affected the 
fortunes of the proprietors. The last 
led to a tedious inquiry in Parliament, 
a vast consumption of time in useless 
debate, and ex officio prosecutions, in 
which nothing could be proved, but 
which cost the ¢ country more than sixty 
thousand pounds. The first and second 
in a great measure sprang from the 
imprudence of the managers, who 
quailed under the storms “they had 
themselves provoked. ‘The last was 
exclusively political, and so limited, 
that if foreseen, slight measures of pre- 
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caution would have sufficed to check 
it.* 

** Ah!” I hear more than one ex- 
claim, “that’s very easily said; but it is 
an opinion ¢ after the ev ent, and you fan- 
cy yourself a very able general, though 
probably, in the position of your pre- 
decessors, you would have done no 
better than’ they did.” Gentle reader, 
an opinion after the event can certainly 
have no influence on what is past, but 
it bears directly on coming incidents, 
which cast their shadows before. The 
experience taught by the errors of 
another assists us to avoid the same 
mistaken course. I have fished in 
troubled waters all my life, and have 
had some sharp practice in dealing with 
«¢ Theatrical Rows.” There is nothing 
like meeting the question at once with 
a bold front, and standing to your guns, 
whether you sink or swim. "A prompt 
resistance doubles your chance of suc- 
cess. In these cases, as in war on the 
grand scale, “ l'audace est presque tou- 


jours prudence.” After the sanguinary 


battle of Eylau, which was, in fact, a 
drawn encounter, Napoleon, shaken 
by his tremendous loss, was inclined to 
retire. Soult opposed this vehemently, 
and said—‘‘ Hold your ground, sire, 
and the enemy will abandon theirs. 
The advice was followed, the Russian 
army retreated, and left the French 
Emperor the appearance, with some of 
the advantages, of victory. 

Sheridan, in 1752, instituted the 
celebrated Beef Steak Club, of which 
the beautiful Mrs. Woflington was the 
resident, and only female member. 
Te was intended merely as a convivial 
and mirthful assembly, but was soon 
reported to have merged into party 
politics, when toasts were given and 
speeches delivered. It follows not 
that this was either true, or the fault 
of the manager, though he paid the 
penalty of the imprudence which was 
charged on him. A manager should 
never meddle with politics at all ; they 
are double-edged tools, unsafe tohandle. 
His speeches, | too, should be confined 
to the boards of his own theatre, and 
reserved for great occasions. The 
*‘cacoethes loquendi” is unsuited to 
the dignity of a potentate. Elliston, 
when monarch of Drury-lane, was sadly 
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subject to this disease. He was per- 
yetually haranguing his audience, until 
Re became a butt and laughing-stock. 
The Grand Llama of Thibet “doubles 
his authority by being seldom visible 
to the public. Remember, too, the in- 
junction of Horace, *“« Nec Deus in- 
tersit nisi dignus vindice nodus inci- 
derit.” Produce neither Jupiter nor 
Apollo on the scene unless the case re- 
quires their interference. On the 22nd 
of March, 1754, the theatre in Smock- 
alley was destroyed by an organised 
conspiracy ; the encore of a particular 
speech in the tragedy of Mahomet, and 
the refusal of the manager to appear 
when called for, were the ostensible 
causes which led to this important ca- 
tastrophe. The full particulars of the 
event are given with minute and inte- 
resting detail in an able article on 
«Trish Theatricals,” which appeared 
in the Dusuin University Macazine 
for March, 1850. It is, therefore, un- 
necessary to do more than refer to 
the account therein contained. 

In an incredibly short space of time, 
the whole of the interior of the house 
was demolished, both in front and behind 
the scenes, and finally the rioters tore 
out the grate of the box-office, and 
dragged it full of burning coals into 
the middle of the room. In 1754, 
every body in a certain rank carried 
swords, which made them doubly fero- 
cious and multiplied the facilities of 
mischief. The Executive appears to 
have been then strangely inefficient. 
Messengers were sent early in the up- 
roar to the Lord Lieutenant to tell him 
what was going on; he sent to the 
Lord Mayor, who sent word that he 
was laid up in bed with the gout, and 
sent to the Sheriffs, who were not to be 
found at all; and finally nothing but a 
sub-constable could be laid hold of, 
who was too much terrified to do any- 
thing, and the Town Major declined to 
call on the captain of the guard to call 
out the military, without some more re- 
sponsible authority. In the mean time 
the theatre was torn to pieces, the 
perpetrators dispersed, and the mana- 
ger was ruined. Victor, i in his Dra- 
matic History, says plainly, ‘on the 
report of the intended riot at the the- 
atre that night, and knowing also that 


* They manage, or did manage, these matters after a different fashion in France, 
where I once saw a refractory pit cleared out in ten minutes, and a peaceable one 


substituted in as many more. 
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it was to be on a party occasion, the 
magistrates were supposed to conceal 
themselves designedly.” So much for 
the “good old times.” In 1851, we 
may have degenerated in some points 
from 1754, but such proceedings on 
the part of the authorities now, whe- 
ther from treachery or incapacity, 
would be impossible. The proceedings 
of the manager are quite unaccounta- 
ble, in the first pli ice, in fomenting the 
riot‘ by a repetition of the play, and 
secondly, i in suffering the theatre to be 
demolished without an effort to rescue 
it. Had he come forward at the critical 
moment his friends would have rallied 
round him, and he might yet have 
turned the tide and saved his property. 
The “ Dog Row” occurred in Crow- 
street Theatre, on the 16th December, 
1814, on a Command Night, when 
Earl Whitworth and the Viceregal 
Court were present in state; his Ex- 
cellency having expressed a wish to see 
the celebrated “dog ‘* Dragon,” in the 
Forest of Bondy, which was then run- 
ning with extraordinary attraction. 
Mr. Frederick Jones, at that time 
patentee, has often told me in conver- 
sation on the subject, that the dog was 
made the handle on that particular 
occasion, but that the real casus belli 
was a political enmity conceived against 
him by an influenti: al party, and who 
were watching for a good opportunity 
to explode. He might have been right 
or wrong in his conjecture ; and being 
somewhat haughty and imperious in 
manner, and unguarded in discourse, 
likely enough to have given offence ; 
but nothing appeared ostensibly to 
bear out this impression. The dog had 
acted for many nights without salary, 
and was drawing excellent houses. 
The owner of the attractive star thought 
a Command Night a good opportunity 
to strike for terms, and demanded more 
than the manager thought proper to 
accede to. ‘The latter became irate, 
and told him he might take his dog to 
the ! He did not go so far as that, 
but he took him out ‘of. the theatre, 
and thus forced the manager to request 
indulgence from the Lord Lieutenant 
for changing the afterpiece ; which 
his Excellency at once conceded. But 
the public adopted another view, and 
the owner of the discarded dog took post 
in the pit to observe the progress of 
events, having, however, offered the 
dog “ for that night only,” as it was a 
Command. This offer was contempt- 
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uously rejected ; and great was the mis. 
take of Jones in this particular. At any 
reason: able : sacrifice, prude nee dictated 
that the Command Night should be got 
over without delay or disturbance, but 
pru udence was never one of his character- 
istics. Nothing more was said, and no 
no one appears to have been either 
prepared tor, or to have expected what 
followed. At the end of the play, an 
apology was made for the withdrawal 
of the ** Dog of Montargis,” and the 
substitution of another afterpiece. 
The owner of the dog, with most un- 
parliamentary breach of privilege, in- 
terrupted the speaker, and declared, 
from the pit, that the dog was ready 
to act, and it was no fault of his. Then 
the “‘row” commenced. The galleries 
were not to be satisfied at any price, 
and the pit were half inclined to side 
with them. Jones, who was in full court 
dress, as usual, attending on the Vice- 
roy, refused to appear, although loudly 
called for, and strongly urged by his 
friends to comply. Had the Lord 
Lieutenant commanded him to go for- 
ward, he must have obeyed, and the 
business would have been settled at 
once. Compared to the ‘Sheridan 
Row,” it was a mole-hill to a moun- 
tain, and if the patentee had addressed 
the audience in time, all might have 
ended tranquilly. But no argument or 
entreaty could prevail on him, though 
he had the fate of Sheridan before his 
eyes. The Lord Lieutenant and suite 
retired; the glass panels of the state 
box were broken, the galleries tore up 
their own benches, and threw them 
into the pit, which threw the pit into 
«most admired disorder,” and cleared 
it in five minutes; the centre chandelier 
was dexterously saved by being pulled 
up out of sight, the others were smash- 
ed; the uproar became general, and 
the evening closed on as “ pretty a 
quarrel” as Sir Lucius O’Trigger him- 
self could have desired to particip: ate 
in. Much injury was done, and the 
moral effect was very pre judicial to the 
character of the theatre in general. 
Again, the manager brought “all this 
about his own ears bywant of temper and 
want of firmness at the decisive moment. 
Mr. Jones had many accomplishments 
and long experience in conducting a 
theatre, “but he was deficient in execu- 
tive tact and promptness in a difficulty. 
Among other things, I think he acted 
unwisely in becoming a magistrate—an 
office quite incompatible with his posi- 
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tion as a manager. Ido not see how a 
man can fill two public situations which 
may be placed in conflict. In the one he 
must take a course with a decided bias ; 
in the other he should have no bias at 
all. But this is not the only case in 
which the two offices have been united. 
If a question came before a manager- 
magistrate, in which a breach of the 
yeace in his own theatre was concerned, 
it is impossible he could legislate on it 
impartially. Solon, or Lycurgus, or even 
Aristides the Just, could scarcely have 
administered justice in such a predica- 
ment. [ know not that Mr. Jones was 
ever placed in it, but it was within the 
category of possibilities, and a very 
awkward one he would have found it 
to deal with. 

The “ Bottle Row,” as it is generally 
called, took place on December 14th, 
1822, on the occasion of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, then Lord Lieutenant, 
making his first state visit to the 
theatre. Thus, of the three leading 
“rows,” two occurred, as if by spe- 
cial arrangement, on Command Nights. 
This last was exclusively a party po- 
litical demonstration, and it appears 
very extraordinary that nobody seems 
to have had any idea of what was to 
happen, or that mischief was concoct- 
ing. Were the authorities of the 
theatre asleep or blind? The Dub- 
lin public are not eminently distin- 
guished for keeping close counsel when 
they have “business on their hands.” 
They are neither given to be silent nor 
unanimous. How the managers could 
remain in total ignorance of the in- 
tended outrage I cannot understand. 
They must have been careless or badly 
served. ‘They should have known in 
time, and calculated whether they were 
able to keep the peace. A manager, 
like a general, should never be taken 
by surprise. If they found the con- 
spiracy too strong, at least they should 
have apprised the Lord Lieutenant, 
and left him to decide as he pleased: 
but assuredly he should never have 
been brought to the theatre, to be 
driven from it by a party uproar, prin- 
cipally confined to the galleries, it 
being clear that the other portions of the 
house were not on their side of the 
question. The tumult began at the 
end of the play, and during the inter- 
val (which happened, unluckily, to be 
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rather a long one), before the com- 
mencement of the afterpiece. This 
time it consisted chiefly of discordant 
yells, unintelligible placards and hand- 
bills scattered about, cat-calls, rattles, 
crowings, and shoutings, and occasion- 
ally a missile directed with uncertain 
aim. Something struck the front of 
the Viceregal box, and a bottle was 
hurled against the act-drop, which re- 
bounded on the stage, and, mirabile 
dictu, rolled down to the foot-lights 
without being broken!* The Lord 
Lieutenant faced the storm, which he 
was quite unable to comprehend, with 
perfect composure for a considerable 
time, and retired when he saw the in- 
tended programme so totally changed. 
No damage was done of any conse- 
quence. ‘The “row” evaporated in 
‘*sound and fury signifying nothing :’ 

but dull parliamentary harangues, and 
futile prosecutions, occasioned it to 
be long remembered. Sixty thousand 
pounds at least were frittered away in 
seeking for convictions it was impos- 
sible to obtain. The pockets of the 
lawyers were bursting with fees, and 
the public, as usual, had to pay the 
piper. And all this, too, might have 
been saved, had the manager been 
wide awake and vigilant on his post. 

There have been sundry minor ‘ruc. 
tions,” suchas the “* Byrne row,” and the 
* Talbot row,” of which latter I could 
relate some amusing particulars, having 
been in office when it occurred; but 
they were merely the efforts of a private 
clique to exact conditions for a particu- 
lar favourite, and are too obscure to be 
elevated to the importance of historical 
events. 

In conclusion, the best mode of deal- 
ing with “a row” of any kind, is to an- 
ticipate it. Preventive measures are 
easier, better, and safer than open 
conflict. A small force, skilfully post- 
ed, can dislocate and divide any num- 
ber of confederates who may arrange 
to assemble in a theatre for a precon- 
certed purpose. When once divided, 
they are paralyzed. But the best of 
all preventive measures is to prohibit 
sticks. If they do no more, they make 
a diabolical clatter, break the panels 
of the boxes and galleries in the ab- 
sence of heads to practise on, deafen 
the ears of the peaceful lieges, and in. 
cite to pugnac ity. 


* “ Credat Judaus ?” 
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On the first Command of Lord Nor- 
manby, immediately after his arri- 
val in Dublin, I felt ner there 
would be a crowded and noisy assem- 
blage, not trom love of mischief or wish 
to riot, but from some late rather sud- 
den changes which had stirred men’s 
blood, and the exuberance of political 
feeling which had inoculated the whole 
city to madness. I gave the most 
positive orders that no sticks or blud- 
geons should be admitted into any 
part ‘of the house, and the polis e 
manfully assisted my own people in 
carrying the orders out. ‘They were 
not to take a stick forcibly from any 
one, which manifestly they had no 
right to do, but were merely to say 
«You cannot go in witha stick; leave 
it here, and you shall receive it oan 
when you go out,’ ’ adopting the system 
so prudently pursued in all exhibitions, 
museums, collections of curiosities, and 
zoological and botanical gardens. The 
sticks were sacrificed with scarce any re- 
monstrance orexception. Nearly 350 
(some of most formidable proportions) 
were piled up in my room in the the- 
atre and in the ( ‘ollege- street Police- 
office; and on the following day the 
proprietors were politely invited by 
placard and advertisement to reclaim 
their property. Very few came for- 

ward, and these identical bludgeons 
have been converted into serviceable 
stage properties ever since; and will 
continue to supply theatrical mobs, 
rebellious citizens, and tumultuous con- 
spirators, for the next twenty years. 

On the night alluded to, my pre- 
ventive measures were crowned with 
the most signal success. We had a 
crowded, noisy, shouting, and enthu- 
siastic public to deal with, who enjoyed 
their own humours more than the hu- 
mours of the actors, and the noble 
Viceroy entered fully into their cha- 
racter, which he saw for the first time 
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in all its glory. With the exception 
of an occasional bonnetting, and that 
more in fun than in earnest, they were 
abstinent from physical outrage.. When 
Paddy feels his little spr ig of shillel agh, 
or blackthorn, affectionate ‘ly ene losed 
within his fingers; at the first shout he 
moves it mechanically. a little, at the 
second he twirls it gracefully round his 
own head, and at the third it descends 
vigorously on the cranium of his neigh- 
bour. ‘Take it from him, and he sinks 
into as peaceable and subdued an indi- 
vidual as John Bull when his departed 
pence no longer jingle in his pocket. 
And now, a few more last words by 
way of postscript, commencing with an 
anecdote. A friend of mine, who had 
long been manager of a leading provin- 
cial theatre in England, was once called 
upon to engage a transatlantic Star, 
on terms he deemed it impolitic to 
comply with. ‘If you don’t engage 
him,” said the ambassador, «« depend 
upon it you ‘ll have a row.” ‘‘Ensure 
me that,” replied the manager, ‘and 
I'll write you a check for £200.” 
Now, I echo the same sentiment in 
the present theatrical apathy or influ- 
enza which pervades all classes of the 
public, and hereby make proclamation, 
“© Any money fora row!” But mind, 
it must be a good substantial one, and 
no empty imitation. A ‘frow royal, - 
which shall live in future chronicles, 
guaranteed to last for twelve successive 
nights, “and to produce an equal num- 
ber of overflowing houses. ‘The public 
to select their own grievance,and the ma- 
nager to be bound to enter an appear- 
ance on each clause of the indictment. 
The arguments to be heard viva voce ; no 
speaker on either side to occupy more 
than ten minutes at a time, to avoid 
prolixity ; with equal division of sun 
and wind, as the formula runs in the 
old tournaments—a clear stage, a fair 
stand-up fight, and no favour! 
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Carrigbawn, Feast of Saint Valentine, 

WE men in the country, my dear Anthony, watch the vicissitudes of the seasons 
with an anxiety of w hich you, town ge ntlemen, have no notion. With you it is 
merely a question of umbrellas and dry flags; with us it is one of life and death. 
The he “avy rains, during the earlier portion of this month, arrested all out- door 
labour, and left us sadly in arrear in our ploughing and sowing. This morning 
we are all as busy as bees, for fine weather has set in most op »portunely. I was 
out early in the fields, to set the d: Ly’s ope rations fairly agoing. ‘The mists of 
the morning were lazily rolling away in heavy vapour from the marshy ground 
along the riverside, and the white hoarfrost of the night was lying on the 
green sward and the brown furrows. As I passed an old ivy-clad gable, the 
rustling and twittering of innumerable little birds, flying and ch: ising each other 
from br: anch to brs anch, reminded me that the Spring was coming, and that 
Nature was beginning to stir in her heart’s core. And then, too, I spied the 
crocus and the snowdrop, and I caught faintly the odour of the violet ; and I 
knew that the Divine agency, whic hi renews all things, was again putting forth 
its potency. And now ‘I watched the sturdy team drawing the plough through 
the heavy glebe, and the busy crows following in the furrow ; and further on, 
the sower, with his bag slung before him, scattering the seed over the well- 
prepared ground, in the hope that it would bring forth abundantly, some ten- 
fold, some fifty-fold, some an hundred-fold. I was returning homeward with 
the buoyant air of the fresh morning breathing around, and the bright lustre of 
the now up-risen sun upon me, when just as I reac shed the door of my porch, I 
beheld the conjoint animal of a man on horseback bearing down upon me. As 
the mass came near to me its identity was unmistakeable. An aged bay horse, 
with a white star on his forehead, a poke of the nose and a contempl: itive gait, 
bestridden by a lanky figure in black habilaments, announced the good parson, 
mounted on the companion of his parochial rambles during the last ten years. 
Assisting my worthy friend to dismount, and committing his beast to the lad 
whom I ‘h: id summoned for the purpose, I led the chaplain into the house. 

«© My dear Jonathan,” said he, “*I wish you all the hs appiness that attends this 
auspicious morning, and am come to breakfast with you. 

“For the latter favour, my dear friend, I am truly erateful,” said I, ** but I 
am at a loss to understand the peculiarity of your greeting.” 

«© What!” said he, do you not remember this is Valentine’s D: Ly ? 

“‘ Not I, indeed,” I answered. 

«* Ah, Jonathan! when I was a young man it should not have come upon me 
unawares.” 

** Perhaps not,” said I, “ but I have little sympathy with the mode in which 
the festival is honoured now-a-days.” 

The parson looked at me for an explanation. 

“I do not despise, my dear Sir,” I continued, “ the customs of simple times ; 
nor the manner in which this day was anciently celebrated, when young men and 
maidens drew their Valentines by billets, and the life- long happiness of many a cou- 
ple commenced with the true-hearted gallantries of the day. But I do abhor, 
with a hatred as intense as the postman, the present practice, contemptible, 
heartless, and affected, to say the least of it, which sends a thousand silly and 
impertinent rhymes flying through the length and breadth of the land; corrupt- 
ing the taste and depraving the judgment. You have no idea how the sentiment 
of | love is vulgarised and beb ased by the daubed prints of hearts, and darts, and 
Cupids, and the frippery missives which, by the abused license of this day, find 
their way to eyes and ears which would blush with shame, and tingle with indig- 
nation, were the stuff these billets doux contain spoken to them by living lips. 
Look at the windows of the stationers’ shops in town, and tell me if I am not 
justified in what I say. And then, are you aware of the enormous sums which 
silly coxcombs, who cannot indite for themselves, pay for those borrowed sen- 
timents. I assure you, the price of some of them would supply the food of many 
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a family for a month, or purchase a volume of sterling literature. Shame befal 
the man, say I, that has recourse to such a sneaking mode of courtship, and can- 
not express, as a man should do, his own feelings of love in his own words.” 

‘¢ My dear Jonathan,” said the Parson, ‘‘ you are unjustly severe. I fear you 
have never received a Valentine.” 

‘¢ Nor sent one,” said I, “‘ thank heaven.” 

“We are told,” observed my friend, ‘that they had their origin in a pious 
device of the early Christians who substituted these for the pagan practices of 
the Februato Juno.” 

«I do not believe it,” I replied. ‘I think the usage springs from a higher 
and truer source. Nature is herself our divine instructress. Listen,” said I, 
throwing open the window of the room in which we sat, and letting in the fresh 
air of the pleasant morning and the chirping of the birds that thronged the 
woodbine and rose tree trelliced around it. ‘The earth’s bosom is already put- 
ting on her robes of green; the vernal flowers are bursting into life ; the birds 
carol and mate, and God, who is love, speaks of love to and through all animal 
existence. How beautifully has Donne expressed this thought :— 


** ¢ Hail Bishop Valentine ! whose day this is, 
All the air is thy diocese 
And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners. 
Thou marryest every year 
The lyric lark and the grave whispering dove ; 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with his red stomacher ; 
Thou makest the blackbird speed as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon.’ 


“ And again, with what truth of nature and grace of poetry does Tasso cele- 
brate these mysterious influences of the nascent spring :— 


‘*¢ La dolce primavera, 
Ch’or allegra e ridente 
Reconsiglia ad amare 
Il mondo e gli animali 
E gli uomini e le donne : e non t’accorgi, 
Come tutte le cose 
Or sono innamorate 
D’un amor pién di gioja e di salute ? 
Mira la quel colombo 
Con che dolce susurro lusnigando 

Bacia la sua compagna : 

Odi quel usignuolo 

Che va di ramo in ramo 

Cantando Jo amo io amo——. 


” 





“TI believe you are in the right, Jonathan,” said the Parson. ‘ And I will 
give you an illustration more beautiful still, and sublimer than any profane poetry 
can afford.” And so saying, he drew forth from his ample pocket, the com- 
panion of all his hours—his well worn Bible. ‘ Listen to the prophetic language 
in which He of whom love is the essence, and not the attribute, speaks of the holy 
influence. What is spoken to the Church we may in all reverence apply in a 
less exalted sense :— 


““*The winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; 
The time of the singing birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle-dove is heard in our land, 
The fig tree putteth forth her green figs ; 
And the vines with the tender grapes give a good smell. 
Arise my love, my fair one, and come away.’” 


‘¢ Beautiful, indeed, my dear pastor; there is no poetry like that we find in 
Holy Writ. How sublime its sentiments; how grand and yet how simple often 
is its imagery ; how lofty its teaching, how tender its pathos. Every day I feel 
this truth more deeply. It is the great well whence modern Poesy draws all that 
is pure, healthful, and life-giving in its waters.” 
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‘‘ And what marvel,” said my friend. ‘‘ Remember its inspiration and its 
theme. Remember whence Isaiah and Ezekiel ,»—whence Solomon, and David, 
and the solitary of Patmos, had their mighty missions. God their inspiration— 
the Divine mind their ‘‘ mens divinior”—Fis Spirit their Helicon,—heaven, and 
hell, and earth,—the unseen mysteries of Nature,—the undisclosed councils of 
God and the future destinies of men,—these their wondrous themes. Think on 
all this, Johnathan, and you will know how the fabled frenzy of the Pythoness 
under the influence of her god can but faintly shadow forth the divine r rapture of 
those whose spirits held direct and intimate communion with the Great Spirit. 
As the face of the Jewish lawgiver shone with the light of Deity, that still lin- 
gered on it after he left the presence, so the tongues of prophets, touched with 
the fires of heaven, poured forth their burning words when the vision had passed 
away from their spiritualised sight.’ 

“Confess then,” said I, «that good Saint Valentine has little reason to be 
proud of the honour we now give to his name. And were he to rise from his 
grave, would as indignantly repudiate his followers, as would Epicurus reject his 
Tuxurious disciples of ancient Greece and modern Belgravia.” 

With such pleasant converse did we pass away the half hour of breakfast. 
When the meal was over, the Parson said, ‘‘ Well Jonathan, notwithstanding all 
you have said, here am I the bearer of a Valentine to you.” 

I do not know why it was, my dear Anthony, but I confess to youI felt myself 
blushing like a girl in her “« teens.” 

«Don’t be alarmed Jonathan,” said the Pastor, with a smile of the slyest 
humour on his solemn visage. ‘‘ Do I look like Cupid’s messenger ?” 

«© Why, not exactly, I replied, recovering a little from my embarrassment. 
So let us have it.’ 

The Parson, without more ado, drew from his pocket a large packet. 

‘It is no light matter,” I observed, “ and will require consideration, or I am 
mistaken.” 

** You are not mistaken, but I must say a few words before I open it. You 
remember poor Somers. He was left an orphan to my care, when heaven had 
taken from me my dear ones. I did my best for him in the way of education, 
and seeing that he had good abilities, “I sent him to our University. He ob- 
tained a sizarship, and was a studious, steady lad, of an imaginative and melan- 
choly temperament. I heard with joy of his having got a scholarship, but the 
next post dashed my pleasure by the intelligence of his dangerous illness. I 
hurried to town, too late to find him alive. Ove r-application was too much for 

a constitution naturally feeble, and he sank as soon as he had grasped the prize 
for which he had toiled. I committed him to the grave, discharged the few 
shillings he owed to his laundress and baker, surrendered the key of his cham- 
bers, and possessed myself of his scanty library of books and papers. Among the 
latter, I found one which I chanced to take up last night, and thinking it not 
without interest, I have brought it over to submit to you.” 
*¢ Let us have it then, dear Parson,” said I, 
Thereupon my friend opened his budget and read the following :— 
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“* Martyrium est delictorum finis, periculi terminus, dux salutis, iter patientia, magister vitw ; quo perfecto, 
ea etiam accedunt qua in futuro discrimine potuissent tormenta reputari. . . Magna sublimitas ante ora Do- 
mini, aspectumque Christi, potestatis humanz tormenta contemnere.”— Cyprian, de laude Martyr. 


Moonticut in the city! What a and ever-wasting turmoil and excite- 
striking and solemnising sight ; how ment to which the first ray of morning 
suggestive of thoughts that daylight again awakes him. The wanderer in 
never stirs within us; Life locked for a the silent street hears the echoes of his 
season in the arms of Death. The own footfalls, where a few hours before 
stony giant lies outstretched before the tread of a thousand steps, the rush, 
us, snatching from the turmoil and _ the roar, the struggle of life, stunned 
excitement of day a short repose to in- and distracted him. Houses gleam, 
vigorate him forthe sameever-recurring silent and bleak, in the pale cold light 
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from which, in day, the tide of anima- 
tion incessantly pours out upon the 
thoroughfares of existence. Not a 
throb without tells that the pulse 
of life is beating, but the blood has 
flowed back upon the heart of the city, 
as though it lay in a trance: grief and 
joy, pr ide, passion, avarice, and ambi- 
tion, all seem at rest amid the scenes 

where, by day, they reign and revel. 


“ Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air.” 


The calm breath of night comes with 
renovating freshness upon the brow, as 
if it stole in from the pure country upon 
the unguarded slumber of the city, un- 
polluted with the reeking vapours, and 
smoke, and steam of the thronging 
human hive. 
“ The river glideth at his own sweet will: 


Dear God! the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still.” 


Moonlight in Rome! Who that has 
seen it may forget itever. ‘The Rome 
of our own time should so be seen. 
The garish sunlight suits not best the 
spectral city. She is a city of past 
memories, of faded glories, of devas- 
tated grandeur. And so, if you would 
rebuild her shattered walls, rear up her 
prostrate columns, restore her ruined 
fanes and renovate her palaces; wan- 
der through her regions when the moon 
is at the full, that the things and beings 
of to-day may not mar your spir it as ‘it 
goes back into the past. Then will 
Rome the Imperial arise before you ; 
then will you truly understand ‘how, 
though she be fallen from her high 
estate and shorn of her world- wide 
dominion, still she is Rome the Eter- 
nal. Eternal in her glorious memories ; 
Eternal in her influences upon all na- 
tions, for all share in the borrowed 
light of her arts, her wisdom, her learn- 
ing, and her laws; Eternal in her his- 
tory, which yet fills the foreground of 
the world’s annals. 

It was midnight, a few days before 
the Ides of Fe sbruary, i in the year of the 
City 1023, and in the 270th of the 
Redemption. The moon was then 
nigh its full, and poured down in a 
flood of mild and luminous glory upon 
the peerless city of Rome—the Rome 
of the Cesars—ere the Goth or the 
Vandal had sacked her palaces, or 
kings of Christendom, more destructive 
than the Barbarians, filched away her 















recious monuments, her marbles, and 
er statuary ; ere the fury of the 
Bourbon swept in a desolating tide 
over all that Alaric and Geneseric had 
spared, that Charlem: agne and Robert 
of Sicily had left uninjured. 
Passing along the southern side of 
the Esquilian Hill, a figure, wrapped 
closely in the coarse woollen toga which 
was worn by the meaner citizens, 
wended his cautious way westward, 
till he stood before the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre, in later times known as the Co- 
losseum. It was a sight that at such a 
moment might arrest the attention of 
the most indifferent or the most pre- 
occupied. Of this latter, it would 
seem, was he who now checked his 
steps, and flung from off his head the 
portion of his gown which had been 
drawn from his right shoulder so as to 
form the ordinary substitute for the 
yileus. The act disclosed a head singu- 
os venerable; a few scant locks of 
long white hair ‘flowed down from the 
back portion along his neck: save 
these, the head was bald. <A face, 
strongly marked and stern, bore traces 
of the grief and suffering which the 
conflict of powerful fee lings with con- 
trolling principles ever hare on the 
features ; but his eye was still keen, 
black, and full of te lg On the 
first glance you would have pronounced 
him old, but a second look would have 
assured you he was old before his 
time, and had seen many sorrows and 
trials. 

The old man threw back from his 
head the lappet of his gown, and gazed 
long and intently upon the pile before 
him. It was a glorious sight, that 
stupendous mass of building. An oval 
of the most graceful form and magni- 
ficent dimensions, covering an area of 
ground as extensive as that upon which 

the largest pyramid of Egypt reposes, 
and fae ced with travertino ‘stone, rose to 
the height of more than 150 feet. The 
four stories of which it was composed 
exhibited each order of architecture in 
their proper succession, the basement 
being the severe Doric, the upper the 
florid and graceful composite, sur- 
mounted by an attic. The light of the 
moon, falling sl: antly athwart the face 
of the building, exhibited a chequered 
superficies of light and shade, whose 
picturesque effect could not be sur- 
passed. In the ground story, the open 
archways, or vomitories, which, to the 
number of ei ighty, gave access at equal 
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distances all round to the interior, were 
filled, some wholly, some partially, with 
the moonlight, according to the aspect 
they presented to the planet, and some 
lay buried in deep, black darkness ; and 
so in the two succeeding stories, the 
light, as it fell upon the corresponding 
arches, displayed, more or less, the 
huge statues, to which they served as 
niches; and as the shadows of the pro- 
jecting columns which sustained the en- 
tablatures crossed the forms or played 
flickering upon the massive features, 
aslight clouds passed athwart the moon, 
the stone seemed endued with life, as 
if realising the fabled story of Pyg- 
malion. Spectral and cold, they stood 
in their places, and it took no stretch 


of fancy to believe them the ghosts of 


those who, within the area of this beau- 
tiful circus, had fought and bled, and 
died in a savage and unprovoked con- 
flict with their fellow-men, or had fallen 
beneath the lacerating jaws of furious 
beasts. 

Something of this sort seemed to 
cross the mind of the man as his eye, 
in its circuit, passed along those mar- 
ble effigies, whose features, as the sha- 
dows stirred along them, seemed at 
that moment trembling and twisting, 
as with the contortions of suffering. 
A spasm as of pain passed along his 
brow, and his lip quivered as he spoke 
in low emphatic tones of passion :— 

«©Oh, drunken—drunken with the 
blood of saints and of martyrs! What 
marvel if their mangled bodies be suf- 
fered to haunt the scenes of their 
slaughter, and to testify against their 
murderers, as their souls cease not, 
day and night, to ery to God for ven- 
geance on those who have spilled their 
righteous blood. Yea, the very gore- 
soaked stones might ery aloud against 
them and thee, thou den of unclean 
beasts! How long, O Lord, holy and 
true, dost thou not judge andavenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth!” 

The old man shook his hand de- 
nouncingly; and his utterance was 
choked with passion. In a moment, 
however, and by a violent effort, he 
mastered his feelings, and, looking 
sorrowfully up to heaven, he struck 
his breast and cried, “ ¢ Miserere mei 
Domine.’ Have mercy upon me, O 
Lord, miserable sinner that I am! 
Who am I that I should invoke Thy 
wrath, to whom vengeance alone be- 
longeth? Father, it may be that thou 
reservest this plae for a vessel of 
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mercy and not of wrath. Haply, when 
the earth shall be filled with the know- 
ledge of thee, as the waters cover the 
sea, that the cross of thy dear Son may 
be planted in this unholy circus, and 
the life-blood of thy martyrs be worn 
away from its pavement by the feet of 
pilgrims, and the knees of supplicating 
thousands. Even so, Lord, let it be, 
if it is thy will.” 

The Christian bowed his head with 
a sigh, and reverently making the sign 
of the cross on his forehead, drew the 
lappet again over his head, and pro- 
ceeded upon his solitary walk. Skirt- 
ing the southern side of the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, the old man passed on 
the eastern side of the Arch of Con- 
stantine, and reached the space before 
the temple of Venusand Rome. But 
the solitary paused not to contemplate 
the scene before him, but, with a 
passing glance, pursued his mission. 
Yet, well might that scene win more 
than a passing glance. Raised on its 
ample platform, reached at each angle 
by a flight of marble steps, stood the 
temple, its fluted Corinthian columns 
of Parian marble supporting a roof 
sheeted with bronze that flickered and 
flashed in the moonlight. Close to 
the temple stood the colossal figure of 
Nero, a mighty mass of bronze, 120 
feet high, while nearer, and at the 
south-western extremity of the Am- 
phitheatre, spread the spacious basin 
of the Meta Sudans. A fair and a 
tranquillising sight was it to look upon 
the jet of plenteous and pure water 
that flung itself out of the high conical 
fountain upwards into the clear moon- 
light sky, and then disparting cireu- 
larly in every direction as it reached 
its highest elevation, it fell back into 
the broad basin, and as the filmy 
threads of water glittered in the moon- 
light, it looked like the silvery plumage 
of some giant helmet. And sweet and 
most soothing, too, was the low mo- 
notonous chant of the falling waters, 
in the silent night, as they met the 
still waters of the pool beneath. One 
could fancy it the gentle, joyous greet- 
ing with which fair spirits, that have 
left heaven to wander awhile upon 
earth, throw themselves again into the 
bosoms of their sister spirits, when 
their wandering is over. Perhaps 
these sweet sounds did unconsciously 
break in upon the reverie of the old 
man, for he looked up for a moment 
and opened the fold of his gown, as it 
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the vapour to his bosom; then his eye 
discerned in the distance, northward, 
the gol len roofs of Nero’s house, 


which caught the pale, modest rays of 


the moon, and sent them back, blush- 
ing and ruddy, from the rude, ungenial 
contact. But it was not for sights 
like these, beautiful though they were, 
that the old man was abroad to- 
night. Onward he hurried by the 
Sacred Way, passing through the 
Arches of Titus and Fabius, towards 
the eastern extremity of the Roman 
Forum. Heeding not the wondrous 
congregation of arches, temples, and 
graceful columns that shot upwards 
into the heavens, the old man pressed 
forward still, till passing near the 
Arch of Septimius Severus, and the 
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Art the time we write of there existed 
a subterranean dungeon, which Servius 
Tullius had added to the Mamertine 
prison of Ancus Martius, for the re- 
ception of criminals of more than ordi- 
nary guilt. It was called the Tul- 
lianum after the name of its founder, 
This dark and dismal prison, well 
known from the brief, yet vivid descrip- 
tion of Sallust, had now its tenant, and 
towards it two persons were diree ting 
their steps. One was a young girl 
just entering upon womanhood, the 
other an old man, him whom we have 
been following through the silent streets 
of Rome. The girl held in her hand a 
small lamp, and was evidently the guide 
to the gloomy passage they were tra- 
versing. Her step was firm and un- 
hesitating, and she carried the light 
appare ntly rather to guide the feet of 
her companion, who followed her, than 
her own, for she held it above her head, 
and rather behind her, so that its rays 
fell just before his face, leaving hers in 
darkness, while the old man, even with 
the aid of the light, stepped unsteadily 
and doubtfully. At length they reache d 
the strong oaken door of the dunge ‘on, 
and paused for a moment, for the voice 
of one from within wasaudible. He was 
sustaining his spirit with the memory 
of familiar and beloved words, and the 
old man, as he caught them, joined 
with moving lips, whic h gave no out- 
ward sound. 





were to let the grateful freshness of 
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Temple of Concord, he stopped at 
the base of a strongly-built and gloomy 
edifice, that even then bore the marks 
of great antiquity. This was the Ma.- 
mertine prison, Turning beneath a 
flight of stone steps, that le d to an en- 
trance on the nes story, the person 
whose course we have been tracing 
stepped softly = to a door of solid 


oak, studded with hugh rivets of 


iron, and smote the wood gently with 
his hand, repeating the act twice, at 
intervals. After the third signal 
a voice from within asked—‘* Who 
cometh hither?” To which he outside 
replied—* Peace be with thee.” Then 
the door was cautiously opened, just 
sufficiently to allow a man to pass 
through, and was again as cautiously 
closed when the old man had entered. 





‘« Out of the depths have I cried unto 
the Lord. 

‘* Lord hear my voice ; let thine ears 
be attentive to the voice of my sup- 
plications. 

‘*T wait for the Lord ; my soul doth 
wait, and in his word do I hope. 

** My soul waiteth for the Lord more 
than the *y that watch for the morning.” 

There was a pause of a moment, 
and then the sounds were resumed :— 

** Why art thou so heavy, O my soul? 
and why art thou so disquie sted within 
me? O put thy trust in God, for 1 
will yet give him thanks, which is the 
he ‘Ip. of my countenance and my God.’ 

The voice of the prisoner ceased, 
and the girl, committing the lamp to 
her companion, drew forth from her 
girdle a large key and unlocked the 
do or, then withdrs awing the bolts, they 
entered the chamber. The faint rays 
of the lamp struggling through the 
gloom of the prison, showed the form 
of a man seated on a straw pallet, and 
fettered, both hands and feet. At first 
he moved not, but the voice of his 
Visiter quick kly aroused him, ‘* Valen- 
tinus,” said the old man to the pri- 
soner, in solemn and gentle accents, 
‘*Valentinus, my brother ; the peace 
of the Lord be with thee.’ 

The prisone r sprang up on his feet, 
the chains clanking upon his limbs as 

he moved forward. 
‘* Callistus, beloved friend and mas- 
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ter! Is it indeed thyself? God then 
has blessed my efforts, and thou are 
safe. But tell me quickly, who has 
escaped beside thee ?” 

Callistus turned hesitatingly towards 
the young girl, but replied not. Va- 
lentine understood the meaning of the 
movement. 

‘“‘ Brother, thou mayest speak freely 
before this dear child; a light is even 
now arising to her out of darkness. 
Look at her and doubt not.” 

Callistus now, for the first time, bent 
a scrutinising look upon the maiden. 
She stood retiringly near the door as 
if ready to depart, yet loth to do so 
undismissed. Her arms were crossed 
upon her bosom with an air as meek as 
it was yentle. Her head was slightly 
inclined forward, and her thick black 
hair fell in long showers to her shoul- 
ders, displaying, as it parted in front, 
a face thin, pale, and pensive, though 
not unhappy ; but the fixed expression 
of her open eyes, and the countenance 
slightly upturned, told the poor girl’s 
doom—she was blind. 

«* Thou mayest, indeed, speak all thy 
mind before our good child, Nerea, 
She knows all that has befallen me, 
and by her aid it is that I have been 
able to communicate with thee.” 

*‘If this beso,” said Callistus, “I will 
speak freely, Know, dear Valentinus, 
that the timely intelligence thou gavest 
to thy friends has saved them. When 
Calpurnius, the Prefect, sought them 
beyond the Esquiline Gate, he found 
none. Alas, I fear thou didst purchase 
their safety with thy own peril.” 

«‘ It is even so,” said the other, “* but 
I repent it not. Calpurnius and his 
guard came upon me in the burial 
ground of the people. My intercourse 
with the Christians was proved, and I 
answered not falsely the questions of 
one in power, nor denied the name of 
Christ, and so I was haled hither, for 
what doom I know not.” 

«* Alas! alas! we are at our wits’ end, 
and in great peril ; our souls are always 
in our hands. But say, how dost thou 
fare, in this sad dungeon, my Valen- 
tine ?” 

‘¢ God hath raised up friends to me 
even here, and when I had almost said 
the darkness should cover me, then in- 
deed was my night turned intoday. My 
sufferings, and it may be my patience, 
have found favour with the keeper 
of my prison, Asterius, the chief offi- 
cer of the Prefect. He has eased my 
chains, though he cannot unloose them, 
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and supplied my bodily wants, though 
he may not remove me from this lower 
dungeon. But, above all, my dear 
Callistus, it hath pleased our Great 
Master to give this poor lamb to me to 
lead her into the fold: her ears have 
greedily drunk in the divine truth, and 
God hath given her a soul of light 
within her darkened body. Is it not 
so, dear Nerea, tell the good Bishop 
Callistus, my child.” 

The girl moved reverently forward 
as she heard the holy title of the 
stranger, and sinking down on her 
knees, at the spot whence she heard 
his voice, said very gently yet fer- 
vently— 

** Tt is indeed so. Venerable father, 
and thou my dear teacher, pray for 
me.” 

‘* She is a catechumen,” said Valen- 
tine, “and earnestly desires fuller ad- 
mission into the Church, I will answer 
for her; and at a fitting time, I would 
that she receive the rite of baptism at 
thy hands. Meantime, I beseech thee 
to perform that ceremony which our 
Church designs should teach catechu- 
mens to confess their sins and to re- 
view their consciences.” 

Deeply moved, Callistus said, * Be it 
even so, brother.” 

Then he stooped down, and taking 
up a portion of the damp clay from 
the floor of the dungeon, and, accord- 
ing to the custom of the early Chris- 
tians, he touched her eyes with it, and 
laying his hands solemnly upon the 
head of the still kneeling girl, said :— 

“The Lord enlighten thee, my 
daughter! And now leave us for a sea- 
son. We have that to speak of, that 
must be discussed in private: and thou, 
too, shouldst retire and meditate in 
secret upon the ceremony which has 
admitted thee into the higher state of 
catechumens.” 

Then the girl rose from her knees 
and departed. 

Long and earnest converse did the 
two Christian men hold during that 
lonely night. The prospects of the per- 
secuted Church of Christ occupied the 
hearts of these faithful and courageous 
men, and the imminent peril of the one, 
and the uncertain, and scarce less pe- 
rilous state of the other, were well 
nigh forgotten in their deeper anxiety 
for the welfare of the dispersed and 
afflicted band amongst which they had 
both so recently communed and wor- 
shipped. The hours passed sadly and 
silently by whilst they were thus oc- 
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cupied, At length, Nerea’s low knock 
was heard at the door, and she came 
in and warned them of the danger to 
which Callistus’s longer tarrying would 
expose them. And so the venerable 
bishop arose and embraced Valentinus, 
then blessing them both, he resigned 
himself once more to the guidance of 
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the sightless girl, and left the dungeon. 

The moon had long set, and the grey 

cold light of morning wasdawning along 

the summit of the Esquiline Hill, when 
Callistus made his way towards the 

country through the Suburra and the 
gardens of Meecenas. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Anny yap Aéyw baw » eav é ‘XnTe miorw Ws KOKKOV T.VaTrews, epee TO Oper TOUT@ MeraBnOr evrevOev exci, 
Kai petaByoerat* cai ovdey aduvarycer tmiv.— Malt. xvii. 20. 


Tue sun had set cloudlessly on the day 
succeeding the night in which Callistus 
and Valentinus held their conference. 
As his last rays fell upon the city, ere he 
sank beneath the Janiculum, they lit 
up the winding course of the yellow 
Tiber, the mausoleum and 
Adrian, and the imperi: al gardens ly- 
ing at the foot of the Vatican Hill ; 
then leaving these in twilight, the 
golden flus h spread along the horizon, 
touching the lofty ridge of western 
hills alceng their summits, and throw- 
ing out against the clear sky the grey 
ruins of the Arx Janiculensis, the most 
ancient fortress of Rome, built by An- 
cus Martius, to protect the river from 
the depredations of Etruscan pirates. 
Night quickly followed upon the still 
short twilight, and the light, scant and 
dim even at noon, which struggled 
into the dungeon of the Tullianum, 
through the single small opening high 
up near the roof, had become fainter 
and fainter to the eye of the solitary 
watcher, till, at length, it vanished alto- 
ether, leaving him in utter darkness, 
fe was not, however, left much longer 
to his solitary meditations. The bars 
of his prison door were shot back, then 
it was softly opened ; and Nerea’s |: amp 
again illuminated his darkness. The 
girl bore in one hand the lamp, in the 
other, a basket containing a small flask 
of wine, some fruit, and a loaf of fine 
bread, and moving with unerring foot 
to the low stool which stood by the 
wall she placed them upon it. 

‘Dear master,” said she, turning 
her face in the direction where the 
clank of the fetters told her Valentine 
was sitting; “‘ pardon me that I am 
somewhat late this evening. I tarried 
not willingly, but of constraint; but 
now I bring you somewhat to refresh 
you. Ah! that I dared do more for 
your comfort !’ 

*¢ My ever kind and good child, thou 
hast procured me all that is needful ; 
what my great Master and his blessed 


circus of 


Apostles often wanted. Truly God has 
sent thee to minister strength to my 
body, as his holy angels are ever about 
me to sustain my soul when it faints 
and is distrustful. God will surely 
bless thee, who ministerest thus even 
to the unworthiest of His servants.” 

The maiden took the hand which the 
priest had laid kindly upon her head, 
and carrying it to her lips, kissed it 
with reverend gentleness ere she re- 
leased it. After a moment she put her 
hand into the folds of her vesture, and 
drawing forth a few flowers, she said: — 

«Dear father, I have brought you 
the earliest violets of Rome. I pluek- 
ed them this morning on a bank be- 
yond the Tiber; their fragrance caught 
my senses, as I wandered in the fresh 
dawn, after I left thee last.” 

The priest took the flowers, and 
rubbed them in his hands ; then inhal- 
ing their odour, said :— 

‘Now, dear Nerea, are they not 
doubly sweet? As the broken spirit is 
the sacrifice that God best loveth, so is 
the odour of the crushed flowers sweetest 
to the sense. Our Heathen wise men 
exhort us to be patient in tribulation ; 
but the wisdom that cometh from above 
teacheth us to rejoice in it. Is not this 
a gracious revelation that shows us how 
toe xtract joy from sorrow, as our old 
fable tells of one who turned every 
thing he touched into gold?” 

«« T know already,” said the girl so- 
lemnly and sadly, **that sorrow and 
privation teach us patience. When I 
wander with my companions in the 

gardens, beyond the Tiber, and hear 

their j joyous exclamations at the beau- 
tiful hues of flowers, the green of the 
fields, and the golden light of the sun, 
I understand them not, save that those 
hues must be sweet as the scent of 
flowers and herbs, and the light of the 
sun like the song of birds. Ah! well 
do I remember w he *n with a young play 

mate I first sat by the side of a foun- 
tain, and she laughed out gleefully, 
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and cried—-‘ See, see, Nerea; oh, 
beautiful! there art thou and I in the 
fountain, dancing and glittering, like 
Naiades.’ Then said I~ 

«© « Nay, thou art mocking me, Gly- 
cera. We are both here together on 
the bank, and yet thou sayest we are 
in the water. It cannot be, silly one.’ 

“ But she persisted, and said—* It is 
even as I say, Nerea.’ 

“Then was I angry; and I thrust 
my hand into the fountain, and I felt 
nought but the fleeting waters, that 
moved to my touch; and I said—‘ Now 
know I of a surety that thou deceivest 
me.’ But others of our playmates 
came up, and Glycera asked them was 
it not so; and they said, indeed it was. 
But one whispered softly, yet not so 
softly as to escape my ear—‘ Hush, 
Glycera, thou dost forget Nerea is 
blind.’ Then I felt what it was to be 
blind ; and I wept sore that night when 
alone in my chamber. By degrees I 
grew tranquil; and I sported again 
with my companions, and learned to 
believe that the world had many lovely 
things which I could never know, and 
to bear my fate with patience. Ah! 
will the time come, dear teacher, when 
I shall learn to rejoice in my afflictions, 
as thou sayest a Christian ought?” 

«« Even so, my Nerea, will it yet be, 
I trust, that thou shalt say ‘It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted.’ I 
have prayed for thee without ceasing, 
through the watches of the night, my 
daughter; and it may be that I shall 
find favour with the Lord, and that 
thou shalt taste and see how gracious 
God is. But thou must have faith, and 
I, too—I to work, and thou to believe 
in the name of him through whom I 
work,” 

The priest arose, and stood for some 
moments buried in profound contem- 
plation. At length fe said— 

«‘ And now, daughter, leave me for 
a season; I would be alone: and take 
again with thee the fruit and wine, for 
this kind goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting. When it is midnight 
come to me again.” 

The girl did as Valentinus desired 
her, and passing from the prison, he 
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was again left alone. How the priest 
was occupied duing the hours that 
intervened, we may not say, for none 
have recorded it. That he spent the 
time in earnest prayer and holy medi- 
tation, it may be well believed, for 
when Nerea again sought the cell at 
midnight, she found Valentine on his 
knees beside his couch of straw, ab- 
sorbed and motionless. Neither the 
drawing of the bolts, nor the grating 
of the door, had touched his senses, or 
roused him from his ecstatic reverie. 
When at length he arose from his 
kneeling posture, the face of the priest 
shone with a heavenly lustre of one 
who had been in communion with his 
great spiritual Master. Then he took 
from his bosom a parchment roll, 
wherein were recorded, by the Holy 
Evangelists, the things which Jesus had 
done when on Earth. And he sat 
down on his pallet, and the girl on the 


_ low stool before him, and he read to 


her how Christ had opened the eyes of 
the blind Bartimeus, and had given 
sight to the man who was blind from 
his birth, and whom he sent to wash 
in the pool of Siloam. And_ the 
saint discoursed long and ardently to 
the listening girl, opening the mys- 
teries of the wondrous faith, for which 
he had forsaken all that earth holds 
dear, and was even then willingly in 
bonds and imprisonment. Hours passed 
thus in exhortation, mingled with 
prayer and words of comfort. And 
now Valentine paused, and once again 
his spirit was wrapt in divine commu- 
rion. Then he arose and stood up, 
and the girl knelt down—and he cried, 
«‘Oh Lord my God, let this child 
receive her bodily sight, as thou hast 
shed thy light upon her spirit.” The 
dim lamp shed its flickering rays upon 
the upturned face of the maiden, as 
she fixed her sightless orbs, suffused 
with tears on the saint. Then he 
touched her eyes and said, ‘According 
to thy faith be it untothee.” A shud- 
der passed over the pallid features of 
the excited and awe-touched girl, when 
lo! the light of the lamp sank in the 
exhausted vessel, and they were left 
in darkness. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


“ Bottom.—Masters, I am to discourse wonders: but ask me not what; for ifI tell you, I am no true Athe- 


alan. 1 will tell you everything right as it fell out, 


** Quince.—Let us hear, sweet Bottom." — Shakspeare. 


Ir was about the hour of noon, on the 
day following the events we have last 
VOL. XXXVI1I.—NO. CCXIX. 


recorded. The Forum Romanum was 
thronged, as usual, with crowds of 
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an‘ 
some 


inhabitants, some hurrying to 
fro on their various avocations, 
entering the diflerent temples, some 
pacing the arched porticoes. Here 
were groups of merchants, there knots 
of idlers retailing the news of the day, 
discussing the merits of a popular 
orator, or criticising the newest play 
or poem, while in another place might 
be seen venders of goods displ. aying 
their wares. Upon the steps of the 
Comitium, half a dozen persons were 
eollected in earnest conversation, and 
their number was constantly augment- 
ed by loiterers, who were attracted to 
the spot by the gesticulations of the 
speakers. A spruce little barber was 
engaged in an animated discussion with 
a burly soldier, while the crowd ga- 
thered around them, listening with 
wondering attention.” 

** T tell thee, Thraso,” said the little 
man, “it is no fable, but as true as 
that I am Fabius the barber of the 
Suburra. I had it from one whom I 
shaved this morning, and who had it 
from Drusus the slave of Asterius.” 

** Thou hast too many vouchers for 
thy story, good Fabius,” said the sol- 
dier. ‘* Hadst thou seen it with thine 
own eyes, instead of through the 
tongues of so many, I might make 
shift to believe thee. Credat Judeus, 
say I.” 

«¢ Hear him now, my masters,” said 
the little barber, appealing to the by- 
standers. ‘* Those men of war are no 
better than infidels. They will scarce 
believe in Jupiter, unless they see him 
brandishing his thunderbolt.” 

* What is this marvellous news, 
good tonsor?” said one who had just 
come up to the group. “I am but 
just come from the country and would 
fain learn what is stirring.’ 

«* Worshipful Ly sippus, ” replied the 
barber with an obeisance, ‘ thou shalt 
hear it on the instant, and judge if I 
have not good warrant for what I 
relate. By Castor and Pollux,” he 
continued, eyeing the soldier askance 
in the confidence of bei ing under the 
protection of one of his best customers > 
“the is no true man who doubts the 
word of an honest citizen.” 

A shout of laughter from the crowd 
followed the sally of the valiant bar- 
ber,while one of his neighbours slapped 
him on the back, crying, 

‘Well said, brave Fabius. 
thou hast given 
thrust. By 


Habet ; 
the soldier a home 
Bacchus I will stand a 
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flask of Sicilian wine that thou hast 
the best of it. The shears against the 
sword any day. 

‘*Peace, friends,” said Lysippus, 
‘*and let us hear the story.” 

** Well then,” said the barber, * you 
must know that as I shaved a certain 
personage this morning, an honourable 
gentleman and a notary of fair report 
as any in the city, he asked me, as 
is usual, what was the news, whe sreupon 
I replied I had not as yet had any, for 
it was early. Nay then, said he, thou 
hast not heard——” 

«©Oh, Venus! have done with thy 
babbling. To the point, friend, in the 
name of Jupiter.” 

“‘ Well then, in brief, the notary 
told, me that Drusus told him, that 
the daughter of Asterius, thou know- 
est poor } - Nerea, the blind girl, had got 
her sight by the f favour of I know not 
which of the gods, and can now see as 
well as you or I.” 

** Pape |” cried Lysippus, “a mar- 
vel way Why the maid was blind 
from her birth. Good Fabius, I fear 
the notary has been putting a jest on 
thee. Away, man, and mind thy stall, 
or thou mayest get into the hands of 
the Prefect, and scarce come off with a 
dose of hellebore.” 

** Who is right now, my masters?” 

said Thraso, exultingly. «Come, Simo, 
and pay me that fl ask of Sicilian, thou 
hast lost it fairly.’ 

The laugh was now turned relent- 
lessly against the little tonsor. He 
slunk away discomfited and grumbling; 


the group dispersed, and each one 


joined some other party, to loiter or to 


labour, as their tastes or duties dic- 
tated. 

But the tale of the barber fell not 
altogether upon unfruitful soil. There 
are few stories that will not gain cre- 
dence with some one. By degrees the 
rumour spread through other channe ls, 
and gi aine vd confirmation from quarters 
more faith-worthy than a loquacious 
barber of the Suburra; and ere the sun 
had set, the wonderful tale was noised 
about throughout Rome, as a fact be- 
yond all controversy, and a matter that 
had been brought under the Prefect’s 
notice. ; 

And indeed there was good founda- 
tion for these reports. ‘The situation 
which Asterius held, as the chief offi- 
cer of Calpurnius, the Prefect of the 
city, made concealment, if it were sought 
for, a matter not easily to be aceom- 
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plished. But in truth, such did not seem 
to be the object of him or his family. 

The father loved his child tenderly, for 
she was an only one, and motherless, 

and that tenderness was infinitely aug- 
mented by the poor girl's calamity. 
Her blindness, while it made her an 
object of solicitude and dependence to 
her parent, increased his love by keep- 
ing her constantly in his thoughts, and 
much in his presence, and the devo- 
tion with which she returned his care, 
added to the gentle and almost cheer- 
ful patience with which she endured 
her privations, served to draw more 
closely around the heart of the father 
those bonds of affection which nature 
had originally tied with no weak hand. 
Nerea, as she grew up, was able, in some 
sort, to repay the kindness of her pa- 
rent. She had learned to traverse the 
Mamertine prison, and to aid her father 
in his custody. She knew each cell, and 
could reach it with speed and certainty 
in the hours of darkness, and though 
her nature was sensitive, yet was it 
kind and compassionate, and so she 
took a deep interest, if not a pleasure, 
in visiting the cells and supplying com- 
forts to its inmates, as far as the prison 
discipline would allow. Nerea was, 
therefore, well known in her own loca- 
lity, and when at early morning, or 
eventide, she passed towards the Pala- 
tine Bridge, on her way to the gardens 
on the further side of the Tiber, or 
even, on rare occ asions, ventured along 
the Forum, there was always sure to be 
a ready hand to remove from her path 
any casual obstruction. Many a com- 
miserating and respectful look was 
turned on her, and many a kind greet- 
ing was offered to the blind girl of the 
Mamertine. 

When Valentine was thrown into 
the Mamertine prison, which was 
some weeks previous to the visit of 
Callistus, Nerea’s occupation brought 
her acquainted with him. His resigna- 
tion under his trial quickly interested 
the girl in no ordinary degree. Her 
kind and compassionate attention to 
him excited on his part a correspond- 
ing interest in her. And the Christian 
found, unexpecte idly, that Providence 
had afforded him, even in his dungeon, 
an opportunity of preaching the faith 
for which he was then in bonds, that 
occupied his mind and alleviated his 
sorrow. By degrees he opened to her 
the sublime truths of his religion, and 
in his auditress he found a willing dis- 


ciple. The infirmity of the poor girl, 
while it shut her out, in a great mea- 
sure, from the contemplation of sensi- 
ble objects, left her mind free for the 
reception of the things that lie beyond 
and above the senses. And so, from 
day to day, she listened to the disclo- 
sure of the unseen realities of spiritual 
life, and her soul meditated upon them 
in the hours of bodily darkness which 
was ever present to her. ‘Thus it was 
that when, by her assistance, a sure 
message was conveyed to the Christian 
band, which was then suffering from 
the recently revived persec ution in 
Rome, and that Callistus visited the 
cell of Valentine, she had so far ad- 
vanced in the knowledge and belief of 
the true faith, as to be accounted 
fit for the ceremony of imposition of 
hands and anointing of the eyes, which 
the Bishop, on the assurance of her 
eatechist, had administered. 

Who shall describe the sensations of 
aweand amazement, of delight and holy 
thankfulness, which agitated the soul 
of the once blind maiden, when the 
light of day, beaming upon her eyes, 
disclosed to them the innumerable won- 
ders of the fair world around her ? 
Who shall tell the joy of her father’s 
heart at the marvellous and to him 
scarce credible event. Weeping upon 
the bosom of her parent all was 
told. Asterius hastened to the cell, 
and poured forth his gratitude in dis- 
ordered words. And Valentine lost 
not the opportunity which the occasion 
offered. In profound and humble ado- 
ration, the saint first poured out his 
heart before the Father of light and 
life, and then directed the agitated 
heart of his keeper to the knowledge 
of him by whose power the miracle was 
wrought. And then the young maid 
silently joined them, and the three re- 
mained together for many hours, the 
priest teaching, the parent and child 
listening. So the work of conversion 
went on, and two more souls were 
added to the Church of Christ. 

Meantime the strange event was 
noised abroad, first in vague and con- 
flicting rumours, and then more cir- 
cumstantially, till at length the fame 
of it reached the ears of the Prefect 
of the city. The jurisdiction of that 
officer was, at the time we write of, 
most comprehensive, embracing not 
only matters of police, but almost every 
civil and criminal case. Duty cast 
upon him the investigation of the re- 
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port. A rigid inquiry followed, which 
resulted in the establishing of the fiet 
and the manner in which it had taken 
place. It was too momentous, both as 
regarded the religion of the state and 
the position of the Christian, to be 
dealt with by the Prefect, and the 
magistrate referred without delay to 
the Emperor Claudius an occurrence 
which he deemed involving the crime 
of sorcery. Asterius and Nerea were 
summoned to the presence of the Em- 
peror. Proof of the fact was easy, for 
many were there who could attest that 
she who tranquilly, almost fearlessly, 
raised her mild, intelligent eyes to 
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look on Claudius, was indeed the blind 
daughter of the keeper of the Ma- 
mertine. But proof was needed not : 
father and daughter avowed the fact, 
and declared that they, too, were Chris- 
tians. The double crime of being dis- 
ciples of the false religion, and impli- 
cated in practices of forbidden arts and 
sorcery, was established against Valen- 
tine, Asterius, and Nerea. The former 
was condemned to death, and the two 
latter were removedand cast, fettered, 
into the prison, where they had so 
often tended others, and ministered to 
the comforts of the suffering. 


CHAPTER V. 


* Effundam super vos aquam mundam, et mundabimini ab omnibus iniquitatibus vestris, et ab idolis vestris 


mundabo vos.”— #zek, xxxvi. 25, 


Morntne dawned upon the Imperial 
City, and the rays of the sun shone 
down upon the palaces of the Cesars, 
the domes of temples, and the summits 
of triumphal arches and lofty columns. 
It was the 16th day of the kalends of 
March, being, according to our compu- 
tation of time, the 14th of Februar Ys 
As the rays of day penetrated through 
the opening high up in the wall of the 
Tullianun, it diffused through the dun- 
geon a dim and partial twilight, which 
tell upon the figures of four persons. 
With three of these we are already 
familiar. Valentine lay in profound 
meditation on his pallet, and near him 
were seated, also in bonds, Asterius 
and his daughter Nerea ; the fourth 
wore the garb of a soldier of the Pre- 
fect’s guard, the watch who had been 
set on “the prisoners during the night, 
but as he turned his face the light fell 
upon the features and revealed those 
of Callistus. Through the agency of 
some friends of Asterius, the Bishop 
had contrived to assume the dress and 
take the place of the soldier whose duty 
it was during that night to keep watch 
upon the prisoners within the cell, and 
thus was he enabled to minister comfort 
and spiritual consolation to them dur- 
ing this time of sore trial, and for the 
last time to partake of the sacred ele- 
ments with Valentine. And now Cal- 
listus advanced towards Valentine, and, 
touching him with his hand, said— 

ad Brother, I may not tarry much 
longer ; the light of morning is grow- 
ing strong, and the watch will soon 
come to relieve me,” 

Valentine arose and answered, “ It 
is, indeed, even as thou sayest, and 


my time draws nigh. Iam now ready 
to be offered up. Shall I not rejoice 
that I am accounted worthy to suffer, 
even as did our beloved Paul, who lay 
in chains and darkness in this very 
dungeon where we now are ?” 

*« Is there, then, no hope of escape?” 
said Asterius, ‘* Hast thou conveyed 
my message and the ring to him whom 
I mentioned, O Callistus ?” 

«I have so done,” replied the 
Bishop, “ but hope of aid in that 
quarter is vain; the Emperor may 
not be interfered with on this point.” 

‘Yet is there one other chance of 
life left for Valentine. Say thou wilt 
permit it. Ah, will not I and mine 


joyfully peril life and limb for him who 


has given me and my Nerea light and 
life !” 

The Bishop shook his head dissent- 
ingly, but Valentine arose, and said 
almost sternly :— 

*‘Ts this, then, Asterius, the fruit 
that thou bearest of my teaching ? 
Would’st thou violate the law, and 
oppose thyself to the powers that are 
set over us? Surely I have shown 
thee that they are ordained of God, 
and that obedience to them in all things 
that God permits them to enforce is the 
Christian’s duty. Grieve my spirit no 
more with such thoughts, but let the 
few moments that remain for us to pass 
together be employed to a better pur- 
pose. Father,” he continued, turning 
towards Callistus, “ what hinders that 
these should be baptised ? I have al- 
ready instructed them thereunto, and 
I would the more joyfully leave this 
earthly tabernacle, Sening that these 
my children in the Lord had received 
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the gift and grace, and that in the day 
when He maketh up his jewels, they, 
too, may be His.” 

«* I will do thy desire in this matter, 
dear brother,” answered the Bishop. 
««I may the more safely dispense with 
the longer probation which the Church 
in ordinary cases wisely directs, seeing 
that the hand of God hath visibly 
worked in their case, and also that they 
are themselves in peril of their lives, 
and a more convenient opportunity 
may never arise.” 

Saying this, the good Bishop took 
the vase of water which stood be- 
side the pallet, and, pouring forth 
some of it into the drinking cup, 
prepared himself for the solemn rite. 
Meantime, Asterius and Nerea, having 
been previously instructed by Valen- 
tine as to their deportment and duty, 
stood forward before the Bishop, turn- 
ing their faces towards the west, and 
stretching out their fettered hands, 
each in turn said—* I renounce Satan 
and his works, and his pomps, and his 
service, and his angels, and his inven- 
tions, and all things that belong to him 
or are subject to him.” Then they 
struck their hands together, to denote 
more emphatically by gesture their 
abhorrence of their great spiritual ad- 
versary. After this renunciation came 
the vow or covenant of obedience to 
their new Master. As in the former 
ceremony, the early Christians turned 
towards the west as the region of dark- 
ness, whose power they renounced ; so 
in this they changed their position, 
facing the east, the 1 region of light, the 
place of the rising sun, which was the 
type of the Sun of F Righteousness whom 
they now sought, and, by this change, 
symbolising their turning from dark- 
ness to light—from Satan to Christ. 
Thus turning, and with hands and eyes 
lifted up to Heaven, the parent and 
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child made their profession in the 
appointed words—‘I give myself up 
to thee, O Christ, to be governed by 
thy laws.” Then Callistus put to 
them several questions with regard to 
their belief in the summary of faith 
contained in the creed, which, when 
they had ‘answered, he took the water, 
and making over it the sign of the cross, 
consecrated it by the prayer used in 
the liturgy of the ancient Church. 
After this he divested them of their 
garments, so far as their bonds would 
permit, and performed the right of 
baptism by aspersion, or sprinkling, 
which was, on extraordinary occasions, 
then allowed to be substituted for the 
more general practice of immersion, 
and signing their foreheads thrice with 
the sign of the cross in the name of the 
Persons of the Trinity, he admitted 
them into the visible Church of Christ. 
Thesacrament was scarce administered, 
when the measured tread of feet with- 
out the door warned those in the prison 
that the time for relieving the watch 
had arrived. Callistus, lifting up his 
hands, bestowed on the three the 
benediction which was given to Chris- 
tians, ** The Lord bless thee and kee 
thee; the Lord lift up the light of his 
countenance upon thee and bless thee.” 
Then he flung himself upon the neck of 
Valentine, and cried, ‘‘ Alas! my bro- 
ther, the Lord support thee.” Then 
said Valentine, “ Surely I know He 
will; but weep not for me, for I feel 
to die is gain.” Upon this the clank 
of the opening door was heard, and 
Callistus said softly, ‘* The Lord keep 
thee in all thy ways; assuredly I will 
be near thee at the last.” Then, plac- 
ing on his head the helmet, and con- 
cealing his person in the folds of his 
robe, advanced to the entrance of the 
prison, and passed forth. 


CHAPTER VI. 


* Pro corona non marcenti 
Perfer brevis vim tormenti 
Te manet victoria. 
Tibi fiet mors, natalis— 
Tibi pena terminalis 
Dat vite primordia.” 


Tue dawn of morning had brightened 
into broad daylight, Rome had shaken 
off her night sleep, and life was again 
astir in her. By degrees the busy 
crowds were again pouring into the 
streets ; the forums began to fill with 
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occupants ; the wagons were entering 
the city from the country, and the 
bustle of daily traflie was once more 
resumed. Groups of persons began 
insensibly to congregate about ‘the 
Arch of Septimius Severus, and the 
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Temples of Concord and Jupiter To- 
nans, that celebrated locality from 
which so many of Rome’s greatest ora- 
tors had addressed admiring thousands. 
Itwas manifest,from the expectant looks 
of the people, and the disposition to 
take up their positions upon the highest 
steps they could attain, that some spec- 
tacle had drawn them together. Every 
favourable spot for observation was now 
occupied by dense masses of people, 
when a little man came hurriedly up to 
the semicircular esplanade, which was 
raised in front of the Temple of Ju- 
piter, forming the area where the rostra 
were placed. ‘Touching the foot ofa 
man who stood above him on the plat- 
form, the new-arrived_ addressed him 
in a breathless tone. 

‘I beseech thee, by all the gods, 
dear Simo, give me thine hand that I 
may climb up beside thee.” 

** Impossible, Fabius,” said he who 
was thus earnestly entreated. Were I 
to stoop down to aid thee, I would lose 
my balance, and fall from my place; 
besides, there is not room here for a 
lizard.” 

“Nay, but indeed thou must not 
desert me in this strait, Simo. I will 
not take much space, thou knowest, 
and I promise thee we shall have a cup 
of wine together when all is over. I will 
repay thee that thou lost to Thraso the 
other day, and with usance.” This last 
argument was not without effect. Simo 
made shift to give the barber his hand, 
and with some difficulty and distur- 
bance of his neighbours at both sides, 
who did not fail to vent their annoyance 
in that choice phraseology in which the 
Roman populace were adepts, the little 
man was hoisted up by the side of his 
friend. 

*¢ How happens it, Fabius, that thou 
art so late to-day? It isnot thy wont 
to be the last where aught is to be seen 
or heard.” az 

‘*Thou sayest true, Simo. I was 
just stepping out of my shop, a good 
half hour since, when one who w ould 
not be denied entered, and sitting down, 
forced me to shave his beard. But hast 
seen aught yet ?” 

*‘ Nothing: but tell me, what know- 
est thou of this matter ?” 

** What know I? Much, my mas. 
ters,” for the little barber always made 
it a point to address himself to every 
one within hearing. “This Valentinus 
is one of the most obstinate of this Jew- 
ish sect, and, like his creed, bears no 
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loyalty to Cesar, or love to the gods, 
Not only did he refuse to do sacrifice 
to the gods, but he blasphemed and 
contemned them, and averred there 
was no God but he who raised the in- 
surrection in Judea atthe time of our 
Emperor Tiberius.” 

«They are truly an arrogant sect, 
and disturbers of public t anquillity 
withal,” said one of the group. ‘* Ay,” 
responded another, “ ’tis a malignant 
superstition ; they hate mankind, and 
practise in cou loathsome rites. I 
have heard that they partake of Thy- 
estean feasts, devouring young children 
and drinking their blood.’ 

** But you have not yet heard the 
strangest piece of this’ fellow’s audacit Ys 
resumed the barber ; you all know, 
doubtless, how that it pleased the gods 
to give sight to the blind girl, Nerea, 
when she was lately praying in the 
Temple of the god less F ortuna, hard 
by. Well, this Vv alentinus, hearing of 
the miracle, gives out that it was he 
wrought it through the power of his 
God. And he hath so bewitched the 
girl with his spells and potions, that 
she would not gainsay him, though it 
is alleged there were many witnesses 
present in the Temple when she was 
cured,” 

*‘ Hush,” cried Simo, * here comes 
the Prefect’s guard, they will pass us 
presently.” 

As he spoke the eyes of all were 
turned in the direction in which he 
pointed. A strong guard of soldiers 
were seen moving eastward from the 
neighbourhood of the Mamertine prison. 
Presently they reached the spot where 
Fabius and his auditors were collected. 
In the midst of the company of soldiers 
walked one on whom all eyes were 
fixed. A man about the prime of life, 
and of the middle stature. His bared 
head was"erect, and the brown hair 
fell adown it in light curls; his full 
blue eyes were turned slightly towards 
heaven, as in contemplation’ of things 
beyond the earth. Full of sweetness 
and love was his whole countenance, 
and there played around it a soft and 
almost radiant expression, which re- 
sembled less a smile than the influence 
of some rapturous feeling. Firmly and 
‘almly he walked along, and when the 
shouts and revilings of the brutal po- 
pulace from time to time assailed him, 
he looked up at his persecutors with un- 
perturbed eyes, that had more of pity 
than of anger in their placid survey. 
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Such was Valentine, the Christian 
priest, who, by the sentence of the 
Emperor, was now led forth to his ex- 
ecution. ‘The band of soldiers, with 
their prisoner, moved slowly onwards 
through the crowds that pressed upon 
them on every side, and winding along 
the south-eastern base of the Capitoline 
Hill,they passed the forums of Augustus 
Nerva and Trajan, and through the 
ancient yall of the city, built by Ser- 
vius Tullius, into the Flaminian 'W ay. 
The populace i in the forums, as soon as 
the party had passed, rushed forward 
by various ways, through the Campus 
Martius, to gain the Flaminian Gate, 
and the whole of that long road, which 
now forms the magnificent street of the 
Corso, was lined with a dense mass of 
human beings, as Valentine and his 
guards passed along. At length they 
reached the gate in “the walls of Hono- 
rius and V ale ‘rian, which then formed 
the northern boundary of the city, and 
passed into the open space beyond it. 

Here was the spot upon which prepa- 

ration had been made for carrying into 
execution the sentence against the 
Christian. Being plac ed in the midst, 
the Prefect of the city came forward, 

and, for the last time, put to him the 
question which was to decide his fate, 
for it was the established custom, even 
at the last moment, to remit the sen- 
tence, if the condemned renounced his 
faith and sacrificed to the gods. 

** Valentinus, art thou a Christian ?” 

And Valentine said—* I am.” 

Then the Prefect again addressed 
him, and said :— 

‘¢ Wilt thou renounce Christ, and 
swear by the name of Cesar ?—wilt 
thou do sacrifice to the gods ?” 

Whereupon Valentine replied : Seen 
‘Thy gods are the work of men’s 
hands, and thy religion the device of 
their ee hear ts. There is no god 
but the God whom Christians serve.’ 

At a sign from the Prefect two men 
came forward, and they stripped Va- 
lentine of his outward robe, so that he 
stood in his tunic. At this moment an 
old soldier from behind touched him, 
and said softly :— 

** Courage, Valentine. Be strong in 
the Lord.” 

The face of the priest beamed with 
joyful alacrity as he recognised the 
voice of Callistus.” 

** Dominus illuminatio mea,” cried 
he, looking up. ‘The Lord is my light 
in this hour of my trial with the powers 
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of darkness. God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help. In him 
have I put my trust; I will not be 
afraid what man can do unto me.” 

The soldiers were then proceeding 
to tie a bandage around his eyes; but 
Valentine said gently :— 

‘« Suffer me to depart with unmuffled 
sight. I would willingly look my last 
upon the heavens.” 

The men, apparently moved by his 
entreaty, looked towards the Prefect, 
who suffered his request to be granted, 
being contented that his hands should 
be bound. While this was doing, the 
Christian priest seemed to lose sight 
of the things around him, and to be 
absorbed wholly in spiritual contem- 
plation. His eyes were intently fixed 
on the bright sky, to the eastward, and 
his lips moved with words which the 
multitude understood not. But one 
there was nigh at hand, who knew 
them, and rejoiced in the midst of the 
trial of his brother, as he heard these 
ejaculations :— 

‘‘Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 

“In all these things we are more 
than conquerors, through Him that 
loved us. 

‘* Neither death nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come 
shall be able to se parate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

Callistus bowed his head in resigna- 
tion and hope. 

‘* Father,” sighed he, “ not our will, 
but thine, be done.” 

A swaying of the multitude, and a 
shout, caused him to look up ; and the 
headless and bleeding trunk of the 
martyr, Valentine, lay before him! 


‘*The blood of the martyrs isthe seed 
of the Church.” The blood of God’s 
saints was not shed = vain on the soil of 
pagan Rome. Scarce a century elapsed 
before a Church, eine his name, 
stood on the spot where Valentine had 
suffered; and in later time, another 
was erected to his memory, near the 
Ponte Molo; and when Christian em. 
perors swayed the Roman sceptre, the 
Flaminian W ay and Gate, through which 
the saint passed to his martyrdom, 
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were known as the Via and the Porta 
Valentiniana. 

The stranger who now visits Rome 
may wander over the scene of our 
story; yet how changed its aspect and 
fortunes! He can enter through the 
magnificent gate, the ‘* Porta del Po- 
polo,” which the genius of Canina has 
constructed, and pass down through 
the palaces that line the Corso on 
either side. He may wander through 
her forums; but he will look in vain 
for the living grandeur of the imperial 
city— 

——" tral’ erbe 


Cercando i grandi avanzi e le superbe 
Reliquie dello splendor latino,” 


Her temples are prostrate ; her pa- 
laces unroofed and in ruins; her arches 
and columns defaced and broken. All 
so changed that the antiquarian pauses 
often in doubt, amidst the lonely and 
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half-unburied ruins around, before he 
will venture to pronounce to what 
temple belong the still beautiful shafts 
that meet his eye, or fix the spot where 
the citizens met in their assembly, or 
the orators pleaded for their clients. 
Yet over the pagan ruins and the pagan 
memories rise on every side the Chris- 
tian shrines. Many a cross is now 
planted, and many a pilgrim prays in 
the area of that circus which drank the 
blood of Christ’s saints, as it flowed in 
rivers on its stones. And if the me- 
mory of Valentine arise to the mind, 
as the visiter lingers near the Roman 
Forum, let him turn his footsteps to 
the Church of San Pietro, in Carcere, 
and he will be shown the Mamertine 
prison, with some of its steps still re- 
maining ; and lower still, the cell where 
Paul lay in chains, and Valentine made 
converts. 


“‘ Well,” said the Parson, laying down the paper, ‘‘ what do you think of it 


Jonathan ?” 


“*T protest,” said I, ‘I am the worst judge in the world of such matters. I 
presume there is a great deal in it for which no authority can be adduced.” 


“¢ Very likely there is,’ 


replied the Parson, ‘but that does not appear to me 


to furnish any valid objection to it. There is nothing contradictory either to his- 


tory or tradition in it.” 
«* Are you sure of that?” said I. 
Bishop?” 


**For instance, was not Saint Valentine a 


«There was, no doubt, an African Bishop of that name, but he who suffered 
martyrdom in Rome had not attained to that rank inthe Church. I admit, he is 
called a Bishop in some of the modern calendars, but the ancient historians of 
the Church, and all the martyrologies which I have been able to consult, call 
him simply ‘ Presbyter.’ 

‘In that case, I have nothing to say against the tale, on the score of historical 
correctness. Will you lend me the manuscript ?” 

** Certainly, but for what purpose ?” 

“ Why, I have a friend in town on whose judgment I place great reliance. I 
wish to have his opinion.” 

‘** Who is that Jonathan?” 

«Mr. Poplar.” 

*‘ Good; but will he keep it to himself? I would not have the poor boy’s com- 
position scanned and criticised by your city literati.” 

‘*I must confess he has a most unjustifiable habit of making public anything 
that hits his fancy.” 

The Parson mused for a moment, as if undecided, at length he said :— 

*‘Well be it so, Jonathan: send it to him, and let it take its fate. 
Somers is now beyond the reach of earthly criticism. 

And so, dear Anthony, I took the packet and commit it to your tender mercies. 
At all events, it will serve to remind you of me. 

Ever my dear Anthony, 
Lovingly thine, 
JONATHAN FREKE SLINGsBY. 


Poor 
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A VALENTINE. 


TO MY DAUGHTER “* MURILLO,” FOURTEEN MONTHS OLD. 


Little darling daughter mine, 
Wilt thou be my Valentine? 
Wilt thou give to me a part 

Of thy little fluttering heart— 
Give thy laughter, without words, 
Musical as song of birds— 

Give thy twinkling fingers’ play, 
And thine every sportive way— 
Give thy look of glad surprise, 
And the witchery of thine eyes— 
Give the bounding of thy feet, 
And thy liberal kisses sweet— 
Give the clapping of thy hands, 
And thy fondness for the “ grands”— 
Give thy rapture and good-will, 
When upon the window-sill, 

For the expected feast of crumbs, 
Every morn the redbreast comes ? 
These to me a-while resign ; 

Be this day my Valentine. 


Ah! I know the powers malign 

That prevent this wish of mine. 

Ah! I know, with fiendish mock, 

Fate doth crow like Dick the cock, 

And as Toby's roguish art 

Stole the kidney, stole thy heart! 

Ah! I know your tenderest looks 

Are but given to Mr. Hooks ; 

And that you prefer to banter, 

Now and then, with Tam O'Shanter, 
Or with that beauteous brown and brawny 
Leathery Indian doll, The Tawney. 
Than with me. My day is o’er: 

You clap your hands but for Tom Moore 
(Which I must say is rather hard, 
Seeing your father is a bard) ; 

And things have terribly so gone ill, 
You only sigh for poor O’ Connell. 
While I am writing, I suppose 

You put your finger to your nose, 

And dare to look precisely such as 

Our old friend ‘* Sancho with the Duchess.” 
Well, if£’m baulked in all I ask, 

Be kind, at least, to this poor task : 
Laugh at my rhyme in sportive mood, 
And shake your head, and say, tis good !* 


* The above recondite allusions in italics, referring merely to little Eleusinian mysteries 
of the nursery and parlour, like much of the wit of Aristophanes, must ever remain a puzzle 
to the critics. 
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Darling, thy mother sends to thee 
Blessings and love from her and me; 
And as to years thy brief months glide, 
Be, as thou art, our joy and pr ide ; 
Cheer the kind hearts of mam. and dad, 
And with thy gladness make them glad. 
Fill them with “hope for many a year, 
And wake the smile and chase the tear. 


As thou art now, be ever thus— 
A boon from God, to them and us. 


February 14, 1851, 


THE PAPAL AGGRESSION.—VINDICLE ANGLICAN,” 


Ir the degree of public attention at- 
tracted by a measure were any security 
for its excellence, Lord John Russell’s 
Bill should be a model of legislative 
perfection. Its subject has for some 
months occupied a large portion of 
every newspaper in the kingdom 3 it 
has been considered in a lengthened 
parliamentary debate, and has afforded 
the text of no small number of pub- 
lished letters and pamphlets, It is 
not intended in these few pages to 
enter at large into a discussion with 
which, under such circumstane es, most 
readers must be familiar, if not weary ; 
but the small volume, of which the title 
is given below, is selected from the 
mass of these publications, as having 
higher claims to attention than most 
others, and containing matter pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the stage at which 
the question now stands. 

The leading feature of the Papal 
aggression is the Pope’s Bull of the 
29th of September last. It assumes, 
by the power of the Pope, to parcel 
out England into dioceses, and to pro- 
vide a system of Church government 
for the country and all its inhabit- 
ants, under his absolute control, 
abolishing all previous inconsistent 
ecclesiastical customs. Prior to this 
he had changed the usual course 
of appointing Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops, by nominating Dr. Cullen to 
the titular prims acy, and since Se »ptem- 
ber he has issued a new Bull, creating 
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Attempt to suggest the Legislation by which it ought to be asserted. 
* who has sworn faithfully and truly to advise the Queen 


a new diocese in Ireland. The object 
of all this is stated to be to perfect the 
Roman Catholic Church establishment, 
and give it increased unity and power 
of action in the United Kingdom. 
Since Dr. Cullen’s appointment he has 
held one synod in Ireland. 

The House of Commons has, by an 
overwhelming majority, decided that 
some law is to be made to meet this 
aggression. Most of the speaking and 
writing has been as yet devoted to 
this first step; and in looking back 
upon it one cannot fail to be * struck 
with the paucity of arguments urged 
against the decision to which the 
House has come. They were, in fact, 
but these two—that the measures of 
the Pope and their consequences 
were purely religious, and any restric- 
tion upon them would be an inter- 
ference with that perfect religious 
liberty long since conceded, and in- 
deed guaranteed, to Roman Catholics, in 
common with all other British subjects; 
and that, even if it were possible to 
detect in them an encroachment on 
the temporal power, the attack was 
from a potentate too insignificant as ¢ 
worldly prince to affect such an empire 
as the British. 

It was possible to argue the ques-~ 
tion on other grounds, and to have de- 
fended the Pope’s Bull. This was 
hardly attempted in the House of 
Commons. There, those who wished 
for the progress of ultramontane opi- 
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nions, and an increase of power to the 
Roman Church, dared not admit such 
a desire was the true ground for their 
opposition. The candid avowals of Car- 
dinal Wiseman and his sympathisers, 
cautious as they were, gave their 
friends in parliament more trouble 
than assistance. Without either prais- 
ing the step as a well devised measure 
for strengthening the Roman Catholic 
Church, or acknowledging that the 
Pope had committed a blunder, it was 
impossible to go into its merits. This 
accounts for the few topics, apart from 
angry declamation, on which the dis- 
cussion really turned. 

These two topics have, no doubt, 
been put in every variety of form, and 
enforced by every possible illustration. 
They have little novelty. The pre- 
text that any favourite scheme of 
Church aggrandizement is not to be 
resisted by the State because it is a 
matter of religious feeling, is as old as 
the first encroachments of ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny. The power of the Pope 
and his Church, like that of all similar 
bodies, necessarily rests on the reli- 
gious impressions of those whom it in- 
fluences. The only mode by which 
any matter can be brought or kept 
legitimately within ecclesiastical con- 
troul, is by being dealt with as a mat- 
ter of religion. It is plain, therefore, 
that the ‘influence and power of the 
priesthood are extensive in proportion 
to the number and importance of those 
things which they can range under the 
category of religious matters; and the 
multitude of human affairs that have 
at various times been alleged to be 
within it is little to be wondered at. 
To oppose some of the most elementary 
and obvious doctrines of civil jurispru- 
dence enunciated in the constitutions 
of Clarendon, was a religious duty in 
the days of Thomas a-Becket i: Ze 
resist equally simple principles enfore- 
ed by the Sicardi law is, at this hour, 
an exercise of piety in Piedmont. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and the High 
Romish party of his day, branded the 

poor Irish as irreligious because they 
did not pay tithes. To pay them 
wounds the conscience of his succes- 
sors in opinion. In the palmy days of 
ecclesiastical power it was a religious 
observance that all the personal pro- 
perty of a deceased intestate should 
go to the bishop for the good of the 
former owner's soul. It is s little more 
than a year since the case of M‘ Carthy 
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M‘Carthy, in the Irish Court of 
Chancery, brought before the public 
evidence of extortion in aconvent under 
colour of religious duty, nearly as shock- 
ing as any similar occurrence in former 
times. Obedience tothe Holy Office was 
a religious duty, and the institution and 
sustainment of the Inquisition became 
a matter of conscience. That it is the 
duty of parents to submit to the judg- 
ment of their clergy for the selection 
of their children’s teachers and studies, 
has repeatedly been impressed on the 
pious. At one period education was 
by law, in mz uny countries, a matter of 
ecclesiastical superintendence on this 
ground. Ireland has lately been made 
to ring with declamations on the dan- 
ger to good Catholics of hearing a 
heretic medical lecturer in the Queen’s 
Colleges. To many it is a matter of 
religion to abstain from particular 
amusements or wear a peculiar dress, 
In fact in the whole range of human 
affairs, from the most important duties of 
the legislature to the most insignificant 
of a girl’ s fancies—from the ruling g of 
a nation to the pattern of a petticoat— 
there is nothing which may not be 
represented as proper to be regulat- 
ed by religion alone. The Romish 
doctrine of the Church’s supreme au- 
thority is most ingeniously adapted 
for using this contrivance to extend 
her power. Once make anything a 
matter of religion, and it necessarily 
falls within her absolute controul. It 
is little wonder, then, that in every 
struggle in which her encroachments 
have been resisted, or her power assail- 
ed, the same ground has been taken. 
in the twelfth century her opponents 
were branded with impiety, and their 
supporters panic-stricken with the ter- 
rors of spiritual crimes; in the nine- 
teenth century her opponents are re~ 
presented as religious persecutors—on 
precisely the same grounds. 

The objection that the proposed law 
would interfere with religious liberty, 
of course assumed, in the first stage of 
the question, that it woula be impos- 
sible to devise any measure to restrict 
the Papal encroachment, which would 
not do violence to the consciences of 
Roman Catholics; and this in the face 
of the almost unanimous declaration, 
that any measure which would really 
restrict religious liberty would not be 
supported. Throughout the discus. 
sion the advocates of the measure have 

steered completely clear of polemics, 
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Their adversaries almost contend, that 
whatever a man chooses to call his re- 
ligion thereby becomes too sacred to 
be meddled with. If so, it is indeed 
cruel tyranny to make Quakers pay 
tithes, and Darbyites and other secta- 
ries, who object to oaths and armies, 
pay taxes. y 
this argument to the present question, 
Lord John Russell’s opening statement 
was unanswerable. ‘lhe pamphlet be- 
fore us deals with this point also in a 
satisfattory manner. 

The second general topic advanced 
on the same side of the question is, 
that the Pope is a weak sovereign, and 
therefore England needs not to guard 
against his attacks. It is not the 
Pope, as a petty Italian potentate, 
that we have jto deal with. ‘He is 


the sovereign of a great confederacy of 


bishops and priests, spread over “the 
whole Christian world, and whose aim 
is to subjugate that world to his domi- 
nation.” ‘That mighty confederacy is 
officered and or ganised i in every Chris- 
tian country. The first object of its 
hostility is necessarily the opinions held 
by nations who reject its authority; 
the first object of its care, the welfare 
of those who sustain it. Its course must 
be to exalt the latter, and to depress 
the former. But this is not effected by 
the means adopted by great temporal 
powers. It is not by the strength of 
its armies, the magnitude of its wealth, 
or the extent of its territory, that its 
power is to be judged. It depends 
on widely different resources—on the 
subtle influence of the devotional feel- 
ings. To mould them to her pur- 
poses is the Church’s generalship, to 
intensify them her economy, and to 
extend their limits her policy. It has 
always been with the least apparent 
temporal means that ecclesiastical in- 
fluence has made the most stupendous 
advances. ‘The greatest of the Popes, 
Gregory VII., died in exile from Rome. 
The life of Innocent III., who raised 
the papal power to its culminating 
point, whose anathemas brought to his 
feet the greatest monarchs bey ond the 
Alps, and turned from their allegiance 
the most devoted of fe udatories, was 
among the Italians one continual scene 
of petty intrigues and political diffi- 
culties. It was not through the Roman 
state that the gfeat things of the Pope- 
dom were ever achieved. It was by 
arming the subject against his prince, 
the people against their governors, and 
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each nation against its neighbour. The 
potency of these means is to be judged 
by their effects. No nation in Europe 
was more enthusiastically patriotic 
than the Germans; no monarch more 
beloved than Frederick Barbarossa, 
But patr iotism qui ailed before the phan- 
tom of superstition; loyalty waxed 
faint in the presence of priestcraft ; and 
imperial Germany saw the greatest of 
her monarchs, the adored of her peo- 
ple, a suppliant before the haught 

Alexander, kneeling with the Pope’s 
foot upon his neck, if we believe the 
Guelphic historians. Not only the his- 
tory of the house of Swabia, but the 
whole history of medieval and modern 
Europe is full of parallel instances, 
evidencing the same policy. Are there 
no traces of it in the present dispute ? 
What, then, mean the threats so often 
repeated, that no law against the Papal 
encroachment can be enforced in Ire- 
land, and the hints that the great 
Catholic powers of Europe will be 
induced to use their influence with 
Great Britain? Do these not import 
that the Church of Rome, on an op- 
portune occasion, is still ready, for its 
own purposes, to embroil nations or 
rouse a people against their govern- 
ment ? 

The very weakness of the temporal 
power of the Pope suggests a reason 
for greater caution. He i is the nomi- 
nee of Italian priests, and upheld by 
Austrian or French influence. Eng- 
land, from her religion, has no voice in 
appointing him; from her policy, no 
part in controlling him. So far as his 
power is not used for his own interest, 
It is necessarily liable to be the tool of 
those states, which are rivals and may 
be hostile to Great Britain. 

These and similar considerations, 
though hitherto used to prove that 
something should be done, are scarcely 
less important in considering what that 
something should be. Lord John Rus- 
sell’s plan is now before the public. It is 
to the full as meagre as he promised it 
should be. It is : strictly confined to 
prohibiting the assumption by the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops of territorial 
titles, derived from places in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and enforcing that 
prohibition by a double sanction. It 
imposes a penalty on persons who as- 
sume such titles, and confiscates to the 
crown all property given or bequeathed 
to them by the forbidden names. It 
differs from the similar clauses in the 
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Roman Catholic Relief Bill merely in 
extending the prohibition to the use 
of titles not exactly corresponding with 
the Sees of the Established Church. 

This measure, it is alleged, will suf- 
fice to prevent any powerful combina- 
tion of the Romish Church, because 
synodical action is, by the laws of 
that Church, impossible without the 
concurrence of Bishops within their 
territorial sees, The whole efficacy of the 
statute will depend on the soundness of 
this view of the law of the Church. If 
it be unsound it is impossible to con- 
ceive anything more futile and trifling 
than this statute. Any particular in- 
terpretation of so intricate a matter as 
the canon law is, at least, but slippery 
foundation for legislation. The anti- 
cipation of such a measure is thus ob- 
served on by the author of Vindicie 
Anglicane :— 


** What is the difference whether Car- 
dinal Wiseman is designated as the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Westminster, or the 
Cardinal Archbishop at Westminster, if 
under either designation he assumes to 
be and is recognised as the duly ap- 
pointed ruler over a district of our coun- 
try. The prohibition of the title does 
not revoke the Bull; it does not alter his 
position; it only prevents men from 
calling him that which he really is. He 
remains here the Pope’s Vicegerent, the 
head of a regularly constituted hierar- 
chy, claiming to be the only Christian 
prelacy in this country, ignoring all 
other churches and orders, promulgat- 
ing the law of the Papacy as the laws 
which Englishmen ought to obey, being, 
by the Pope's Bull, to all intents and 
purposes, Archbishop of Westminster ; 
although it is possible for us to prevent 
either himself or others calling himself 
by that name. It is against things, and 
not against words, that we must legis- 
late, against the realities that threaten 
our constitution, not against names by 
which men choose to call them. No 
doubt the assumption of titles of honour 
derived from places in her Majesty’s do- 
minion, is an incident in the transac. 
tion that does offer an insult to the 
Queen, as the sole fountain of honour in 
her realm. But if this were all, if there 
were no reality behind the title, we might 
perhaps leave it safely to its own ridi- 
cule. No one believes that this great 
and sensible and eminently practical 
community has been excited because a 
vain man chooses, without authority, to 
call himself Archbishop of Westminster, 
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and because other persons choose to 
style him so. No, it is because there is 
reality behind this. In fact, the title is 
the only unreal thing about him.” 


The writer then justly observes on 
the ridicule inseparable from enfore- 
ing such an enactment. It embodies 
the greatest defects of a penal law. 
The thing prohibited is trifling, and 
the law, therefore, appears irritating 
and oppressive. The object of the pro- 
hibition is remote and obscure, so that 
no one feels the necessity of enforcing 
it. The law itself is most easy of eva- 
sion. At worst, the bishops have but 
to pay the penalties once, and so pur- 
chase the titles. Or if the Act be so 
worded as to make each repetition of 
the offence subject to a fresh penalty, 
it need be incurred only on some grave 
occasion, as the holding of a Synod, 
for which the bishops can make their 
flocks pay a few thousand pounds. On 
other occasions, a bishop need not use 
the title, yet his right to it may be re- 
cognised and all other persons may ad- 
dress him by it. Instead of making a 
bequest to ‘ Nicholas, Archbishop of 
Westminster,” a testator has only to 
say, “to Nicholas, whom I am for- 
bidden by Act of Parliament to call 
Archbishop of Westminster :” his 
meaning will be plain, and his will va- 
lid. But even if operative, the Act will 
be open to the objection, that it seems 
to turn a great national question into 
an apparent squabble for precedency 
between two rival Churches. It is at 
least dealing with the question as if it 
involved nothing more important. It 
is as open to the objection of being 
irritating and oppressive to Roman 
Catholics, being a measure of state 
propagandism, or any other invidious 
form in which the argument against 
restrictions on religious liberty can be 
put, as if it were really the most strin- 
gent and effective of measures. 

The plan proposed by the author of 
Vindicize Anglicane is worth contrast- 
ing with this. It is simply to declare 
and enforce by statutable sanctions the 
admitted principle of the common 
law of England, that no subject is at 
liberty to accept any office, dignity, or 
title, from any foreign power, without 
the license of the sovereign of Great 
Britain. The principle is one as old 
as our common law.* It has been en- 


* See on this subject also a well-written pamphlet, entitled “‘ Reasons why the ancient Laws 


and Constitution of England should not be changed by or for a foreign Potentate. 
J. McGlashan, Dublin; J. Ridgway, London. 
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forced by statutes in Papal times. The 
older statutes of premunire, passed 
long prior to the Reformati are all 
in affirmance of it. A prosecution on 
one of these Acts, in the reig 
of Richard II., was successfully main- 
tained in the reign of James I., against 
a priest of the name of Lalor; and the 
case is reported by Sir John Davis, 
the then Attorney-General, who prose- 
cuted. But the difficulties in the way 
of such a conviction now, and whi 
are summarily pointed out in this p: 
phlet , are great; so great, that it is 
generally understood that they have de- 
terred the law officers of the crown 
from advising such a prosecution. 
These laws have been suffered so long 
to slumber, only because there was no 
occasion for their practical enforcement ; 
now that there is such an oceasion, it 
is more proper that an authoritative 
direction for their enforcement should 
be — by the le yislature. The out- 
line of an Act emb dying this prine iple 
is given in this pamphlet. [t is simple 
and practical, and has this great ad- 
vantage—that it would create 
offence and impose no new disability 
beyond what was recognised and estab- 
lished ages ago, in Roman Catho- 
lic times, and what we find in a greater 
less degree established in almost 

every Roman Catholic country in Eu- 
rope. This is clearly made out, though 
the details which establish it are too 
long to extract in this brief notice. To 
such a measure it would be vain to ob- 
ject, that it is a re striction on the reli- 
gious liberty of Roman Catholics, un- 
less it could be maintained that thei ir 
Church is to be more unrestricted i 
a Protestant than in a Popish state. 
Such a measure would remedy efiec- 
tually the evils which it is at best but 
hoped the ministerial plan have 
power to counteract. Its object would 
be plain and intelligible, to bring all 
orders and degrees of men within the 
realm into subjection and allegiance to 
the State. 

Among the evil results of a com- 

letely organised and uncontrolled 
oan episcopacy, is the power to in- 
troduce the canon law of Rome into the 
kingdom. Of course its introduction 
with the aid of the civil power is out 
of the que stion; but by the synodical 
action of the Romish hierarc shy it may 
be adopted, and so made binding on 
the consciences of pious Catholics. 
When so introduced, it can be enforced 
by all the means which the Roman Ca- 
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tholic clergy have at their controul— 
by the terrors of another world, by the 
ri bloquy attendant on irreligion and 
impiety, by denial of absolution, and 
by all its consequences, the denial of 
the sacraments, exc ‘luding the offender 
from even the right of marriage. This 
law is a compound of tyranny and 
bigotry, intolerance and persecution, 
which is hardly credible. ‘The well- 
known Bull of Ccena Domini” 
portion of it. This Bull excommuni- 
cates and curses not only all Protes- 
tants, but all persons w ho bring eccle- 
slastics before tempor al courts or levy 
taxes upon them, and contains many 
similar provisions. ‘The power of adopt- 
ing the whole or any part of the code 
of which this is a specimen, and of en- 
forcing it by such awful sanctions, ig 
what is about to be intrusted to the 
nominees of a foreign ecclesiastic, 
without the slightest controul from the 
State, 

Various authorities are cited in this 
pamphlet for the existence of such a 
power, which indeed was announced 
by Cardinal Wiseman himself, as ex- 
isting in a territorial hierarchy, with or 
without names. In observing on the 
effect of this, in reference to the above- 
mentioned Bull, the writer 


is a 


says :— 


“It is searcely necessary to say that 
any man who would really “and from his 
heart, receive that decretai as binding 
upon him, could not be loyal to the 
Queen whom it excommunicates, and 
the government which it curses. Yet 
the law of his Church tells every Ro- 
man Catholic that it rests in the discre- 
tion of the new hierarchy to make that 
very decretal binding—to place him in 
such a position that he must regard the 
Queen as accurst fromGod, and the e whole 
framework of our constitution, our civil 
and our ecclesiastical polity, as under 
the ban of the Almighty. In all those 
points in which it reguiates his own con- 
duct he must obey. He is forbidden to 
appeal to British law, either in its cri- 
minal or its civil courts, against a wrong 
inflicted upon him by a Roman Catholie 
priest; if he disobeys this injunction, 
the penalty is pr ovided by the decretal. 
No bishop or priest in England can give 
him absolution.” 


The result of the doctrine is thus 
summed up :— 


“ Without the canon law, Roman Ca- 
tholicism is a religion ; with it, is a po- 
lity. It is this which establishes it as a 
secular tyranny, and converts the Chris- 
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tian priesthood into a feudal system, of 
which the people are the serfs, the 
bishops the vassals, and the Pope the 
supreme and absolute lord. It is to 
introduce this canon law that weare told 
a hierarchy is necessary. It is not for 
the sake of title, and rank, and influence, 
that the Pope has given to England its 
Cardinal Archbishop and its Bishops of 
sees. No, all this is but the means to an 
end—that end the imposition upon the 
country of the canon law. Bishops, in- 
deed, are essential to the purposes of 
religion ; bishops, with territorial juris- 
diction, to the purposes of the ambition 
of the Pope. A priest, under a vicar- 
apostolic, instructs his flock by the ge- 
neral principles of his faith; a priest, 
under a territorial bishop, by the rules 
of the canon law of Popes.” 


This reasoning is enforced by the ci- 
tation of instances, in which almost 
every country in Europe has at various 
times enacted rigorous laws to prevent 
or restrain the introduction of a code 
so pregnant with the elements of de- 
struction to every well organised civil 
polity. Volumes might be filled with 
the dissension and bloodshed which the 
consequent struggles have too often 
caused in countries where the clergy 
were sufficiently powerful and Roman- 
ised, or, as it would be now called, 
ultramontane, to resist. The danger 
that the attempt may be made to in- 
troduce, on a fitting opportunity, even 
into England, some of the mischievous 
dogmas of these Church-exalting de- 
cretals and intolerant councils, is no 
chimera. 

In noticing the plan proposed by this 
pamphlet, as one capable of being 
practically worked and to be cau 
ably contrasted with the Government 
scheme, it would be unjust to with- 
hold all praise from the latter. In a 
measure of such difficulty, it would be 
plainly. impossible to satisfy all parties ; 
and for one feature of the meas ure, at 
least, Lord John Russell deserves the 
sincere gratitude of every Irishman. 
He has not yet yielded to the insidious 
suggestion of he anding us over, at this 
side of the channel, as the redemption 
money to purchase England from the 
Fr opedom. He has mz unfully and con- 
sistently resisted even the great temp- 
tation held out in the reiterated asser- 
tion, that the law may be easy of 
enforcement in England, but will em- 
— the Government here. He has 

boldly faced the taunts of inconsistency 
and the mortifications to which the 
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pages of Hansard necessarily expose 
him. He hi is done so for a noble ob- 
If resistance to I -apal aggression 
is required in England, it is ten-fold 
more requisite here. Every insult 
offered to the sovereignty of the 
nation, every assumption of indepen- 
dent power onthe part of the Pope, 
that has called for legislation there, 
has been re peate xd here. Nay, the act 

of Pius LX., in parcelling out ‘England, 
was mild compared to the defiant tone 
adopted in reterence to Ireland. The 
great organ of the Papal party, the 
Univers, thus announced the creation 
of the Roman Catholic bishopric of 
Ross — 


* Protestant England refuses theright 
to the Sovereign Pontiff of erecting 
episcopal sees and of naming Bishops in 
the direction of the British Empire. Is 
it aware how the Holy See replies to the 
denials of heresy, to the clamour and 
threats of English Protestantism ? Pre- 
cisely by using the right and exercising 
the authority which is denied to her. 
Here is a new subject of irritation for 
Anglicanism. The Church does 
not discuss its rights with those who 
contend against it. It proves them by 
exercising them !” 


The utmost the Pope has yet done 
in England is to insult the nation with 
the bombastic tone of his Bull. He 
affects ignorance of her religion, and 
assuming to provide for her spiritual 
wants, has done so by a machinery 
which may prove dangerous hereafter, 
but as yet has offended nothing but 
the national pride. All the same causes 
of complaint he has given in Ireland ; 
but with much more in addition. What 
is feared may be mischievous in Eng- 
land, the sy nodical action of the clergy, 
has be en alre ady put in operation in 
Treland. A Synod has already con- 
demned the plans devised by the wis- 
dom of the legislature for the educa- 
tion of the Irish people. It has done 
more. With the policy habitual to 
the Church which it represented, it 
has, while affecting to deal with mat- 
ters of religion, insidiously introducéd 
the me st complie: ated and difficult ques- 
tion of Irish politics, and lent its aid 
to embroil still more the relation of 
landlord and tenant. Nay, if report 
speaks truly, the highest funet ionary 
at that Synod, Dr. Cullen, has not 
taken and is not about to take any 
oath of allegiance to the Sovereign of 
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these kingdoms. These are signifi- 
cant indications of a struggle to make 
clerical power again felt in the State 
—signs of the spirit of Dunstan or 
Beckett. In England aggression is 
counteracted by “the ove erwhelming 
peeeaee of a Protestant popu- 
ation, and is comparatively power- 
less from the small numbers on whom 
ecclesiastical influence can be brought 
to bear. In Ireland the numbers 
subject to such influence are not only 
vastly greater, but probably more 
servilely subject to it, and the coun- 


terpoise is proportionably weaker. If 


measures of resistance or protection 
be nec cessary for England, how much 
more so for Ircland! If Ireland has 
been “a difficulty” to English states- 
men, principally through the political 
influence of the Roman Catholic cler- 
gy, what will that difficulty become, if 
their influence is, without interference, 
to be worked under a system of greater 
magnitude, and with a more perfect 
organization; nay, if the legislature 
even now affirm the assertion, that 
priestly power in Ireland is such 
that the British Parliament dares not 
interfere with it ? 

This is not a question between two 
rival religions. It is a question of na- 
tional rights, and the grounds on which 
it ought to be discussed are as appli- 
cable to Roman Catholic as Protestant 
countries. But every effort has been 
and is being made in Ireland to give 
it a sectarian and polemical colour. 
It is deeply to be regretted, that at a 
period when all classes of Irishmen 
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were so zealously co-operating in na- 
tional objects, such an apple of discord 
should be thrown by the Pope and his 
clergy among them ; but if the measure 
to be adopted be, as there is every pros- 
pect it will be, one purely defensive, 
and directed solely to the political con- 
sequences of the Pope’s measure, the 
injustice and impolicy of excluding 
Ireland from its provisions is too ob- 
vious to yield to vapouring declama- 
tion, even though so doing should 
smooth the path of ministers; nay, 
though it should be thought the dex- 
terous move of party tactics on which 
the existence of a ministry turned. 
These cursory remarks cannot be 
more appropriately closed than by an 
extract from the pen of the most gifted, 
and certainly not the least zealous, 
of Irish Roman Catholics—Thomas 
Moore. In a letter to the Roman 
Catholics of Dublin, written in 1810, 
quoted in the pamphlet by Eleutherius, 
before referred to, he wrote thus :— 


“The Catholics of England seem to 
feel upon the subject as they ought, and 
by the readiness they have shewn to ex- 
change the Rescripts and Bulls of Rome 
for the blessings of a free constitution, 
they prove themselves worthy descen- 
dants of those founders of British liberty, 
who, with all their reverence for the 
spir itual authority of the Pope, thought 
freedom too delicate a treasure to be 
exposed unnecessarily to his influence, 
and, accordingly, sheltered it round with 
provisors and pramunire, like that 
fenced-in pillar at Delphi, which not 
even priests might touch.” 





